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|[ECHANICAL LABORATORY METHODS 


INTRODUCTION 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS 

The science of experimental engineering rests primarily 
ipon the art of measurement. Conclusions relating to general 
awB or specific operating conditions, formed from test results, 
itamd or fall according to the accuracy of measurement. 

Absolttte Accunqr* There is no such thing as absolute 
tccuracy of measurement except by accident. For instance, the 
length of a bar, measured with a scale graduated to one-hun- 
[(truths of an inch, may appear to be 3 ins. By chance, it may 
[be that the bar is 3 ins. long exactly, neither more nor less by ah 
linfimtesimal fraction. This, however,* is very improbable. A 
[mierometer may show it to be 3.005 ins. long. An instrument 
of still nicer capability might yield another decimal place, and 
■D (HI. Thus, absolute accuracy presupposes an instrument 
iKtb graduations corresponding to infinitely small' fractions of 
auidt. 

Assuming that this condition could be sensiMy complied 
with, H would still be necessary to prove the ixMTectness jot the 
instarument within its own graduations, and this could 
done by cmnpariaon *witii abeolute standard *lengtl%"!lplHE 
material objects known to have definite linear dimeniHpE 
But Hub inqiliea measurement by an absolutely accurate jnatro* 
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meat. Thiw, to create such an instrument, it is necessary to 
have the very article desired. 

Accidental Errors. Aside from instrumental limitations, 
accidental causes of error are a sufficient bar to absolute accuracy. 
Accidental errors are all those that cannot be eliminated by instru¬ 
mental or other corrections. They are due entirely to chance 
and are not systematic except according to the law of probability 
and chance. Such errors are incurred in the calipering of a bar, 
for^xample, when the calipers are held on a slant instead of on 
a true diMncter, when the calipers are held with varying degrees 
of iwessure, when temperature changes momentarily affect the 
iss^ment, and so forth. 

Accidental errors artf equally likely to be positive or negative 
firom which it follows that in a series of observations upon the 
same quantity the probabilities are that the errors of excess 
will equal those of deficiency. 

Personal Errors. There is another class of errors known as 
“ personal errors ” whereby a particular observer, by reason of 
' bis character, habitually reads too high or too low. This error 
may be estimated scientificaSly, the result being what is known 
as the “ personal equation.” Generally, in mechanical experi¬ 
mentation, this quantity is not an important one, being »nall 
In comparison with the usually unavoidable errors. 

We have, then, to contider two classes of errors which tm 
bars to absolute accuracy in any measurement, namely, instru¬ 
mented and accidental. From an engineering standpoint, how¬ 
ever, absolute accuracy is neither necessary nor desirable, for it 
would be too laborious and cumbersome. It is not worth wfa^ 
to produce a result with ten or twenty significant figures when, 
three or four are enough for practical requirement^ Only tiuit 
degree of accuracy b sought which accord with the dictatee of 
common sense. 

Per Cmt of Error. When A result is represented by tiuee 
rignifiemit figures the error occurring throygi the.omisrioil 
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the fourth is less than one half of one per cent. Thus, the quan¬ 
tities 1010, 101.0, etc., may be correctly expressed 1015, 101.6, 
etc., but in each case the error is less than 5 parts in 1000 or 
one half of one per cent. With the higher digits the per cent 
error is correspondingly less, as when 999.0 is used for 000.6, 
the error then being about 0.05 per cent. In most eases us 
ca?tRol secure results vnth less than 1 per cent of error, so that 
three significant figures are ample for their presentation. In many 
cases even less accuracy than this is consistent with the olyect 
or the conditions of the test. 

The Precision and Accuracy of Instruments should be examined 
before using them for experimental measurements. Precision 
has reference to the fineness of graduations, accuracy to their 
correctness. The value of the smallest graduation of an instou- 
ment is called its “ least count.” Suppose, as an illustration, we 
wished to weigh separately a number of objects of approximately 
100 lbs. so as to secure less than 1 per cent of error, that is, 
an error of less than 1 lb. A scales with a least count of 2 lbs., 
would do since a half a graduation could be estimated by eye 
with less probable error than 1 lb. A scales of any less precision 
however, would not be adequate. 

Standards. The accuracy of an instrument is established 
only by comparison with some “standard unit,” itself a copy, 
or a copy of a copy, of the “ primary standard ” kept at Wash¬ 
ington. The details of this sort of testing are given in Part I, 
but It is well to emphasize here that the necessary closeness of 
the approximation of any standard used to the primary standard 
depends entirely upon the least count of the instrument to be 
tested. Generally the standard is sufficiently accurate if it 
is correct wifhm one quarter of this least count, and, if the standard 
is an instrument, its least count need not be less than one-half 
that of the instrumdht tested. It is thus seen that the word 
standard must be accepted with a relative sense, and tiiat for 
eni^neering purposes secondary standards may be improvised 
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which are just as useful as the most accurate standard 
obtainable. 

Assuming instrumental eoi.'octncss as great as consistent 
with the least count, there are two ways of securing greater 
accuracy of measured results: first, by using an instrument of 
finer graduations, and second, by making numerous repetitions 
of the measurement. When the latter is done a result with less 
probable error is obtained from the average of the observations 
thas from any one of them. This is because by so doing 
the accidental errors previously mentioned arc to some extent 
eliminated. 

Intrinsic Evidence of Accuracy. In experimental engineer¬ 
ing one of the greaU'st <»ids to accuracy is repetition. It is only 
by repeated trials that accurate conclusions can be framed because, 
not only arc there variations due to erroneous measurement, 
but the quantities mea,sured are generally variable ones, them¬ 
selves subjeet to chance. Under such circumstances, a single 
determination proves nothing and indicates little. On the 
• other hand a series of determinations not only reduces the prob¬ 
able error of the result, but furnishes intrinsic e\'idcnee of its 
value. Consider, for example, a series of four measurements 
made upon a single constant quantity by an observer, A. These 
are 103, 98, 101, 08, the average of which is 100. Assuming 100 
to be the correct result (it is the best obtainable Consistent with 
the observations, although, of course, not correct) then the 
error of each observation is the difference between it and the mean, 
or -1-3, —2, +1, —2, the plus and minus signs indicating whether 
the errors moke the inrUvidual determinations greater or less 
than the mean. Now, if another observer measures the same 
quantity with Uiie results 101, 100, 102, 101, ar^raging 101, 
1^ oiors of his determinations will be 0, —1, -)-l, 0. It would 
be concluded at once that B’s mcasurem&ts and result of 101 
were more accurate than A’s because his errors, figured from the 
.'iaeaa,.aie lees than A’s. 
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Compound QuantitieB. Most cnginroring mrasurements are 
uiwn compound quantities, tiic roin]x>ucnts of which are variable. 
The following parallel illustratr's this ra.se and also the graphic 
method later to be described. Fig. I repn-senls the floor of a 
room; and the solid diagonal line, the path of a bail that rolls 
acros-s it. It is desired to locate as exactly as may l>e the path 
as it is traversed by the ball. Tlie only exact data we liave 
are that it is a straight line and starts at 0. At a given instant, 
one observer measures the distance of the ball from the 4wall 
OX and another from OY. These distances, x and y, are suf¬ 
ficient to locate one of the posi¬ 
tions of the ball and therefore 
its path, provided they arc 
accurately determined. Acci¬ 
dental errors prevent tins, how¬ 
ever, so tliat the path is falsely 
located on the line Oa. ()l>vi- 
ously, if a nuralrcr of points, 
instead of only one* could Ire 
located, a better result wouhl 
ensue. 6, c, and d arc such 
points. It is then found that 
these points do not lie on the 
same straight line, the distances from the true path being 
the errors of their determinations. The question now arises 
how should these discordant observations be made to agree upon 
one result, which, though perhaps not the true one, is in best 
accord with the data. It is possible to locate a different line with 
each pair observations, x-i-y locating one, sri-t-pi, another, 
and so on. One might conclude that the average value of x-t-y 
would be best, but i^ can Ire shown by the theory of errom that 
the arithmetical mean docs not yield the best result upon 
indirectly deteimined quantities. In this case, the .result is 
iri>tained by measuring two other quantities; the detenunatjDi 
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i« therefore indirect. The best result (referred to generally as 
“ most probable ”) is a line so located that the sum of the 
squares of the distances from it of the points a, b, c, and d shall 
be a minimum. Such a line can be determined mathematically, 
but it is generally drawn by eye judgment. 

Variables, Independent and Dependent. A large part of 
mechanical experimentation is parallel to this simple illustration. 
Two variables, Vtound together by a more or less rigid law, are 
measured] and from the result the law is deduced. The law is 
not always represented by a straight line, but often by a 
curve. Whichever it is, it is the business of experimentation 
to 8nd. 

One of the variables can, always be controlled; the other 
then follows it according to the law binding them. For example, 
when a spring is extended by a force, there arc two quantities, 
namely, the force and the extension, which combined give the 
law of the spring. In their measurement we may add predeter¬ 
mined increments of weight and let the extension vary as it may, 
•or we may add weight enough to cause predetermined increments 

of extension and let the weight 
increase as it may. The pre¬ 
determined quantity is called 
the “ independdht variable”; 
the other, “ dependent.” 

It is almost always derirable 
to present such measurements 
as points and to locate by them 
a smooth curve. This is done 
by adopting a pmr^)! rectsmgu- 
lar axes, OX mad OY and scaling 
them according to the units 
measured. In Fig. 2, for instance, 
* 1 in. aiong,03t represents 10 

; Bmu a{^ed to a spring and 1 in. along OY represents | in. (rf 
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spring extension. The observations 7.5 lbs. and 0.376 in. are 
thus shown by the point indicated, and so on. I?! 

In many cases there are three variables, as the pressure, 
temperature and volume of a gas. It is then customary to keep 
one of them constant throughout a test, arbitrarily control another, 
constituting the independent variable, and let the third vary as 
it may. 

If the relation between the variables appears to be satisfied 
by some other curve than a straight line, such a one is drtwn. 

Intrinsic Evidence of Accuracy. If any point of a plotted 
series lies markedly off the line, it may be concluded logically 
that its determination contained some large error, or mistake, 
and it may be thrown out of consideration entirely. Similarly, 
the value of a set of measurements may be judged by the closeness 
of the plotted results to a smooth curve. 

It will be readily seen that the value of graphic presentation 
of results lies in the fact that their relative variation is visualized 
and can therefore bjs gra.sped by the mind much more easily 
than could mere columns of figures. 

Conventions for Plotting. The independent variable, as a 
matter of convention, is plotted horizontally, the other vertically. 
Exceptions to this rule are calibration curves and stress-strtun 
diagrams of materials; the one having instrument readings, 
the other, deformations, plotted as abscissas. 

Confound Variable Quantities. In the case of the spring 
the two variables, when combined, give a constant quantity, 
namely, the number of pounds per jpeh of extension. It is not 
often that the required compound quantity is a constant one, 
although it as sought to keep it so throughout one set of measure¬ 
ments. As an example, the mechanical efficiency of a steam 
eng^e depends uponAhe amount of work it is doing; the greater 
its output, within its capacity, the greater its efficiency. Sup¬ 
pose it is desired to measure the Efficiency at a given output. 
The engine is operated to deliver this horse-power, no nfore and 
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no less. But, owing to variations in steam pressure, governor 
action, and the like, it is possilde to keep the horse-power out¬ 
put only approximately constant; it fluctuates somewhat through 
accidental causes more or less outside our control. Further, 
even if it were possible to keep it constant, the internal friction 
of the engine varies and this causes the work done in the cylinder 
to vary. Consequently, the efliciency, which is the delivered 
horse-power divided by the power developed in the cylinder, 
wiirvary. So aside from variations in the results produced by 
unavoidable errors of measurement, there are accidental varia¬ 
tions in the true value of the result, even when all the controllable 
conditions arc kept as'constant ns pos.sible. It is like measuring 
the height of a small spot of light which persists in fluctuating 
up and down through a limited space. Clearly, a single measure¬ 
ment would be altogether insufficient, for it might represent a 
high or a low value, even if accurately made. Obviously, the 
best that can be done is to keep controllable conditions as con¬ 
stant as possible while taking not one but a munber of measure- 
“ments. It may now be understood how sudh conditions will 
determine the precision necessary, because of the uncertmnty 
of the true value of the result. 

Rules for Testing. The following rules should be observed 
when measuring variable compound quantities. 

Fimt, For one value of the independent variable, the series 
of measurements made of each separate quantity may be averaged. 
All such averages may be used in a single calculation of the desired 
result. 

Sectmd. Observations of fluctuating quantities should be 
made at equal time intervals to secure a true averaga. 

Third. The number of observations necessary of any quan¬ 
tity depends upon the constancy of the quantity. 

Fourth. Tests of time rates should cover a suflEicient duraUon 
of time to reduce the error of initial and final Imeasurements to 
. 1 per edht of the total quantity. 
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Fijih. In time rate teste, intermediate time readings should 
be taken to check rate constancy. 

Constancy of Conditions. Referring to the third rule, if 
all the conditions of a test could be -kept absolutely constant, 
only two sets of readings would l)e necessary. The two would 
give identical results; the second would be made only to check 
the accuracy of measurement of the first. In some cases this 
condition is approximated, as, for iastance, electric motor 
driven blowers. In other cases some of the quantities flucUiate 
more than the rest; under these circumstances the time interval 
between measurements of these quantities should be smaller 
than for the others, so that there may be more values obUuned 
for them. 

Duration of Time Rate Tests. The fourth rule may be 
illustrated as follows. In measuring the pounds of water per 
minute flowing into a tank, the crossj-section of the tank is 
measured, and the difference of water in it before and after an 
observed time interval is figured by noting the corresponding 
difference of the water levels. The water level is measured 
with a scale graduated to tenths of an inch. With such a scale, 
it is possible to make an error of it in. (half a division) at each 
measurement, totaling iV in. It would lx* necessary, then, 
to make the duration of test long enough that in. be 1 per cent 
of the total rise in water level, that is, long enough for the water 
to rise 0.1 in.-i-1.0 per cent —10 ins. This calculation allows 
for the maximum error probable, but it is on the safe side. 

Intermediate Readings. The table of observations on p. 10 
illustrates the fifth rule. If the column of differences shows 
approximately equal values corresponding to equal time inter¬ 
vals, the resnit is valid. Any marked departure from constancy 
should throw suspicion upoh the r^ult. If the readings at 3i)0 
and 3:10 only had betn taken, we should be ignorant as to rate 
constancy. As has been pointed out, the reliability of the result 
depends upon constancy of conditions. 
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Time 

Height 

Differences 

3:00 

5.0 in. 

0.95 in. 

3:02 

5.95. 

1.05 

3«4 

7.00. 

1.05 

3fl6 

8.0.5. 

1.00 

3:08 

9.05. 

1.05 

3:10 

. 10.10. 



A further advantage from intermediate readings is that they 
strengthen the determination against mistakes. This was shown 
in the illustration of the path of the ball. From the observations 
just cited, the result ordinarily would be figured thus 


(10.1 —r>.0)Xarea 
10 min. * 


= cubic inches per min. 


which is the same as though no intermediate readings had beett, 
taken. If, however, a mistake in measurement were incurred ^ 
in the first or the last reading, as 6.0 instead of£.0 ins., or 20.1 
instead of 10.1 ins., this mistake would not be apparent, and 
the result misleading or worthless. Intermediate readings would 
disclose such a mistake, and the set of observations involved 
could be discarded without sacrificing the others. 

In time quantity measurements it Ls always best to record 
the time of day instead of time intervals merely. This insures a 
correct record of the time. Otherwise it is easy to note an interval 
sudt as three minutes when two or four actually have elapsed. 
A further advantage is that possible irregularities in results 
may then be accounted for by related happenings that nught 
be asst^iated only by a knowledge of the time of occurtencep 
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Before closing the general subject, it is well to empbasiM 
the importance of figuring in the laboratory rough result* 
from the observations as soon as obtained. This applies to 
^^e^Bunercial as well as student work. By so doing, many faults 
in operation and in the application of instruments may be detected 
and remedied in time. It is especially valuable to plot a curve 
of the variables as the test progres.sc8, for it will reveal the accuracy 
or error of the determinations at the time when such knowledge 
is most valuable. 

Problem I|. Temperatures of liquid in a pipe are read aa follows: At 
11:08’A.M., 90°; at 11:05, 100°; 11:16, 100°; 11:20, 90°. Compare the 
average of these four readings with the probable average if a reading bad liocn 
taken at 11:10. An«,, 96°, 98°. 

Problem L. If the thermometer used in Problem 1, has a least count 
of 2°, what is the probable percentage of error in each reading? 

Ant., 1.1%, 1%. 

' Problem L. In a specific heat determination, two thermometers are 
used reading about 60° and 70°, respectively. What should be their least 
count that the probable error qf the result be less than 2 per cent? 

Ant., 1°, or less. 

Problem L. The r^te of water flowing into a tank placed on a platform 
.scales is to be determined by taking weighings and timing. If the rate tm 
- about % lbs. per minute and the probable error in reading the scales at 
' starting and stopping is lb., how long should the test be continued to 
secure less than 1 per cent of error? How many intermediate readings could 
be conveniently tidien in this time? Ant., about 5 min. 



PART ONE 

THE TESTING OF INSTRUMENTS 

WEIGHTS AND FORCES 

These arc measured by eomparison with known weights 
with the aid of a system of levers sucli as in a beam balanee, 
or by reference to the amount they 
deform some elastic object, as a spring, 
which has been previously calibrated 
against standard’ weights. When a 
leverage system is used so that a 
K,u. a. large force may be measured by com¬ 

parison with a small known wMght, 
it is necessary to know the* ratio of the lever arms. In Fig. 3, 
for instance, the force F is measured by the relation ' 

W=-F 

m 

in which ^ may lie referred to as the “ leverage ratio.” 

f- The calibration of any force measuring ap^ratus rests primarily 
upon toe force of gravity as a standard. “ Standard weight ” 
it a mienmuer in that the weight of the body so called, bdngi|^ 
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force of gravity between it and the earth, actually varies with 
the locality of the body. Standard mas.s is a better term. A 
standard mass establishes a standard force when the accelera¬ 
tion of gravity at the given locality is known. 


1. Caubration of Platform Scales 

Principles. The platform scales Fig. 4, is arranged so that 
a large weight, W to be measured, may be balanced by a small 



weight on^e beam, B. The small weight is rather or botii 1 
on tiie poise rar R, the rider, acting at a variable distance from th 
beam Morum. If PJsalances W, then by the principle of moments 
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It is arranged that - = ^ X 7 so that 

C J c 

PX^=WX- 
0 c 


and 


^_oc 
P ~bd 


= the leverage ratio. 


fa) TTie Sensitiveness of the Scales. This is determined by 
placing n large weight on the platform, weighing it, and then 
finding the smallest additional weight that will cause a deflec¬ 
tion of the beam whicli can be nicely balanced by the rider. This 
additional weight is also a measure of the precision of the scales, 
provided the l>eam graduations are small enough to take cog¬ 
nizance of it. 

(b) Beam Calibration. Readings of the beam are taken 

corresponding to a number of standard weights. These should 
be sufficient to cover fairly the range of th^ beam. If standard 
weights of convenient size are not available^a number of small 
weights may be standardized for the purpose by using a calibrated 
scales with slightly greater precision than that of the scales to 
be tested. (See p. 3.) ^ 

If the instrument readings do not agree with \he true wei^ts 
a calibration curve should Ix) plotted, having the instrument 
readings as abscissas and the true weights as ordinates. This 
curve may be used to get corrected values at any part of the beam. 

(c) The Leverage Ratio may be foupd by measurement of 
the lever arms, but this method is difficult and subject to error. 
A better one consists of balancing a standard \veight «n the poise 
with a standard weight on the platform, then calculating the 
ratio of these weights. The nominal leverage ratio may be l^umed 
by examination of the poise weights. They we marked with 
tbdr actual weights and the weights they areiintended to balance, 
$a, for instance, 1 Ib.-lOO lbs. This gives a ncuninal leverage 
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ratio of 100. To test the accuracy of this, place, for example, 
a standard i-lb. weight on the poise and a standard 60-lb. weight 
on the platform. If they do not balance, add enough weight 
(shot is convenient) to cither one or the other until a balance 
is secured. This additional weight may then Ijc accurately 
measured and the true leverage ratio found. 

(d) Poise Weight Calibration. The indications of the poise 
weights are accurate if the leverage ratio is true and if the actual 
weights of the poise weights are as marked. They should tiysre- 
fore be weighed by a calibrated scales of sufficient precision. 
It should be noted that any error in the poise weight is multiplied 
in the instrument reading by the leverage ratio. The standard 
scales should therefore weigh these weights to within an amount 
equal to the precision of the scales to be tested divided by its 
leverage ratio. 

If the actual weight of a poise weight is not as marked, or 
if the leverage ratio is not true, then the weight balanced on 
the platform is 

Actual weighWf poise weight X actual leverage ratio 

instead of the amount indicated by the marking. For instance, 
if the poise weight intended to measure 100 lbs. actually weighs 
0.99 lb. instead of 1 lb., and if the leverage ratio is 99.5 instead of 
100, then the weight on the platform balanced by'it is 0.99 X 99.5<■ 
98.5 instead of 100 lbs. In thb way the true weight balanced by 
each poise weight may be found. 

(•) Beam Calibration by Test of Rider. In some types of 
platform scales, there ttre no poise weights, a number of riders 
on different beams being used. In such cases, the following, 
method ma^ be used: 

The weighing beam to be tested is represented by Kg, 5. 
With no load, the rider is in the position idiown, its pointer bei^ 
at the sero graduation, and its beam floating. With a load W 
on the table, the rider must be moved through a distiyme d to 
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aecure balance. If the scales are correct, the weight of the rider 
must be such that the distance d will be that between the zero 
and the graduation marked TP. Now, instead of using the rider, 
another weight could be applied at any convenient part of the 
beam as shown by S, of such amount as to secure a balance 
when the load TP is on the table. Therefore, the moment of 
the weight S about the fulcrum / must equal the moment of 



the rider which is replaced. Letting R denote the weight of 
the rider, 

SXD’^RXd 


l«t the ratio of the load on the platform,to the balancing 
weight SboL. Then 

Substituting this in the ^rst equation, and simplifying, we find 
the^eight which the rider must have in order to suit the existing 
graduation of the beam: 

* 


1V> m>ply this relation to the calibrarion, a value of IP is 
chosen, and the distance between the beam gradufltion marked 
TP and Uie aero graduation is carefully measured. This deter^ 
mineg IP and d. A point is then choeed to represent D, and 
ita distance measured from the fulcrum /. To find the ratio 
L, it ^^lot necessary to ^>ply the full weight IP to the platfatnik 
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since the ratio IP : S is constant for all values of IT, the ratio 
of levers being established by the selection of D. Therefore 
the following procedure is used. An appreciable, but not in¬ 
convenient, number of weights is placed on the platform, these 
having been previously measured with a standard scales. They 
may consist of anything available that may be readily moved. 
A balance pan, improvised from paste-board and wire, is then 
attached to the beam at the distance D from the fulcrum, and 
,to this pan are added shot or other small weights until a bala«M 
is secured. If desired, the weight of the pan may be previously 
balanced by the usual beam counterweight so that the experi¬ 
menter need deal with the added weight only. The latter should 
then be accurately weighed. This result, divided into the weight 
applied to the table, gives the desired ratio L. The value thus 
obtained completes the data necessary to calculate the weight 
of the rider according to the equation previously deduced. The 
rider is then removed from the beam and weighed; if the actual 
checks the calculated weight, the instrument is proved at the 
graduation marked W. Any other graduation may then be 
checked by proportion, since the distances of the graduations 
from the sero mark must vary directly with the indicated loads. 

Problam 1,. Five weights of about 10 Ihg. each are to be standardiaed 
in order to calibrate a beam up to SO Ibe. How closely should these seooudary 
Standards be weighed, if the least count of the beam to be calibiated is 4 
os.T (Note. Have regard for the cumulative error.) * 

PtoUem li. Referring to divisioa (c), bow clo^y sbould the dwt be 
weighed for leas than 1 per cent of etm in the deter m ination at the leveiagp 
ratior 

Problem 1|. The least count of a scales to be calibrated is 4 os. Its 
leverage ratio is 100 :1. How closely sbould the poise wrights be weijdied 
so that their cglibration shall be within the precisioa of the beamT Bee (d). 

Problem 1«. Prove tiiat it makes no difference in tiie instrument iwSca- 
tions where W is idaoed on the platform. 

Problem It. U the rider, R, is too li^t, will the resulting error be con¬ 
stant at sB indications of the bew or will it vary and whjrf Will ths error 
be phis «r minusT 

PssMhs Ir If the poise is too li^t to bring ths beam ddsmwitl{aotSag 
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on the platform, can a scaleo, otherwise accurate, be used for correct results 
without previous calibration, and how? If too heavy? 

Problem If Calculate the proper weight of the rider and check by 
weighing it. 

Problem la. Examine a scales to find if its leverage ratio may be ad¬ 
justed. 

2. Evaluation op a Sprino 

Prlndples. In a large class of iiLstruinents, it is necessary 
to know the amount of force required to extend, compress, or 
twwt a spring jicr unit of deformation. This quantity is called 
the “ spring scale.” According to Hooke’s law, it is a constant 
within the elastic limit of the material. In many cases the movable 
end of the spring is attached to some combination of links and 
gears designed to indicate, magnify, or translate the motion. 
When the applied force is increasing, the friction of such links 
or gears makes the in-strument read low, ance the indicator is 
moving up the scale and friction tends to hold it back. With 
a decreasing force, the instrument reads high for a similar 
reason. Suppose an external force F is. applied to a spring 
instrument, which is correct except for the effect of friction, 
first by increasing the external force to the value F, and then by 
decreasing it to this value. Then, if S is the spring scale, Et and 
Et, the extensions in the t)vo cases, and X the friction, 

F=-SXEi+X 
Adding F^SxE t—X 

^-SiEi+Eu) 

F - — 

That is, the effect of friction may be eliminated by taking increas* 
ing and decreasing readings at each load applied, dividing the 
sum of the extensions thus found ^y two, and using the result 
as the extenrion caused by the exteriud force.. 
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(a) Sprinc Scale by Gr^diic Method. Take as an example 
the following measurements of force and extension. 


Fofw 

Ibfl. 

Est«DlioOJI 

iQcreMBng 

In. 

I>t«reui&g 

In. 

AT«ra<e 

In. 

10 

0.32 

0.34 

0.33 

20 

0 64 

0.70 

0.07 

30 

1.02 

1.08 

1.00 

40 

1.32 

1.36 

1.34 

so 

1.68 

1.70 

1.69 


These are plotted as points on coordinating paper, and then 
is drawn what appears to the eye as the licst straight line to satisfy 
each of the three sets of points.* Fig. 6 shows the line for the 
increasing readings; the other two curves are similar. When 
it is desired to apply a calibration only to increasing readings, 
the ascending line is used, and similarly with the descending. 
The combined line gives the best results when the instrument 
is used for measuremeht of a fluctuating quantity. 

To figure one of the spring scales, as for instance the ascend¬ 
ing, the line for which is shown by Fig. 6, a point is selected 
near its extremity, as Fi—£i, this point not necessarily repre¬ 
senting a pair of observations. It sKould, however, he on the 
line. Then the spring scale equals 

S (ascending) 
or, using numeric^ values, 

47.4-1.0 

”—j-gg— =29.0 lbs. per inch 

* Cortain resesrdin of the author indicate that the decreasing values of 
f««e a^ extension do not follow Hooke's law within aiqireciable amounts 
and that, theoretieaily, they must follow a curved line. (Phyrieal Review, 
Oetobor, 1411.) To. represent them by a straight line is therefore merely 
a eomtanient approximation. 
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to be used when the readings of the instrument increase; sim¬ 
ilarly with the other two spring scales. 

Note that the intercept, k, is taken into account. If the 
curve docs not pa.s8 through the origin it is because of friction 
or backlash of the indicating mechanism or to a false zero reading 
of the extension. 



Fra. 6. 


(b) lairing Scale by Method of Least Squares. The theory 
of errors shows that the most probable straight line to fit such 
data is one so located that the sum of the squares of^he distances 
of the plotted points from the line shaU a minimum. This 
can be calculate as follows. The equation of the line may be 
written 


FSE+k 
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in which k and S are unknown, and F and E are represented 
by a number of more or less discordant observations. This 
equation may be multiplied through by the coefficient of each 
unknown, thus 

F=SE+k 

EF^SE^'-jrEk. 

In each equation the corresponding values of E and F arc sub¬ 
stituted thus forming two series of e(|uatiuns. Each scri# is 
sununed and the resulting e<|uatioii8 are known a-s the “ normal 
equations ” of k and »S respectively. These may l)e solved as 
simultaneous equations to obtain the most probable value of S. 

Using the data of the ascending scale tabulated, 

F^ES+k EF-E'N+E k _ 

lo-o.aas+fc 3.2=o.io24.S’+o m 

20 = 0 64.S’+* 12.8-0.4096.S’+0.64* 

30 = 1,02.8+* 30,0-1,0404.8+1.02* 

40 = 1 32.8+* 52 8 = 1,7424.8+1,32* 

50 = 1 685;+* 84.0 = 2 8224.8 + 1 68* 

150 - 4 98.8+5* 183 4 = 6 1172.8+4 98* 

Normal equation of k. Normal equation of .8. 

From these, by eliminating k, it is foynd that <8=29.38 lbs. per 
inch. 

The descending scale is found similarly and the combined 
scale is obtained by adding the corresponding normal equations 
ftom the ascending and descending values. 

Note that the numerical values in the equations should bo 
figured to four or five significant figures since, when the equa¬ 
tions are solved, the first two or three figures disappeu by 
subtraction. Labor can be saved by using multiples of ten, 
or simple figures, for .the independent variable F, uid by using 
a pocket-book table of squares to obtain the values of E*. 

PraUwB %. Calculate tlie desoending and combined ocales hr the 
^’rany le ginn by methods («) and (5), Compare than. 
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Pmbl«n 3t. Prove from the fad that the area under each curve equate 
work done that the deecendinK curve cannot be a etraight line. 

Problem 8|. From the aecimding data of the example given, figure and 
compare the different reeulte for the ascending spring scale obtained by the 
following (faulty) methods. .W+LfiS. The average of all the #" 0 +average 
of E'». The average of F+A’. The average of each increment of F+oor- 
leqionding increment of extension. The average increment of F divided by 
average increment of E. 

PRESSURE 


*rhe meaHurement of pressure is a special case of force measure¬ 
ment, wherein the area over which the force is distributed is taken 
Into account. Pressure is a compound unit being the number 
of units of force per unit area. 

In calibrating pressure measuring devices, the standard 
force is that of gravity acting on* some standard mass. 

Pressure is u.sually expressed in pounds per square inch. 
Its measurement is always relative, that is, based upon senne 
other pressure as a datum. A pressure gage reads so many units 
above atmospheric pressure, for instance, and a vacuum gage, 
so many below. Absolute pre^ure, or pressure counted from 
sero, is an abstract conception and cannot be measured directly 
by instruments. 



Fio. 7. Em. 8. Fra. 8. 

Frasure Produced by Water. 


Another measure of pressure is the hmght 4of water or other 
liquid which by its weight balances the pressure S> be meainr^. 
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Fig. 7 represents a cubic inch of water. At 60* F., this weighs 
0.0361 lb. Since the area this force acts upon Is one square 
inch, the pressure produced is 0.0361 lb. per square inch. Two 
cubic inches of water, arranged as in Fig. 8, would have twice 
the weight, but it would l)e impos’d upon twice the area; hence 
the pressure would be the same. Arranged ns in Fig. 9, however, 
the area would be one square inch, and therefore the pressure 
would be twice that shown by Fig. 7. It follows that the pres* 
sure produced by a given mass of w-ater varies directly with its 
height and is independent of its cross-section. 

Hence, inches or feet of water may be regarded 
as units of pressure. 

Fig. 10 shows the application of this prin¬ 
ciple in the “ manometer.” The pressure in 
the chamber C is said to be “ X inches of 
water ” and this equals 0.0361 XX lbs. per square 
inch. The absolute pressure in C equals this Fio. 10. 
quantity plus the pressure of the atmosphere Manemeter. 
represented by the arrow at A. 

Mercury is also used in manometers, and since its specific 
gravity is about 13.6 at 60° F., the equivalent is 

1 in. of mercury =■ 0.0361 X 13.6 - 0.49 lbs. per square inch. 

3. Calibration of a Bourdon Gaoe 

Mndples. The Bourdon gage consists essentially of a hollow 
circular spring which is deformed when subjected to internal 
fluid pressure, the deformation causing a pointer to rotate upon 
R graduated dial. (See Fig. 11.) The pointer is r^ily removed 
so that it qpn be set at any part of the dial to correspond to an 
ai^ilied known pressure. 

It ifliould be notol that the deformation of the hollow tube 
is proportional not to the absolute pressure within the tube, 
but to the difference of preaaure within and without. TheJSourdon 
preasme gage, thnefore, always indicates pressures above at^ 
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moophcre, since the outer surface of the tube is subjected to 
atmospheric pressure; ami to convert its readings into absolute 


pressures, one must add the baro¬ 
metric pressure expressed in the 
same units. 

The vacuum gage works on the 
same principle as the one just de¬ 
scribed, the only differenco being 
that the. excess of pressure is on 
the outside of the tul)o (Fig. 11) 
causing a contraction of the coil, 
instead of an expansiop, which is 
indicated, generally, in inches of 
mercury less than the baromelric. 



Flo. 11 .—Mechanism of Bourdon 
Gage. 


The testing apparatus consists of a chamlxjr in which any 
desired pressure may be obtained and to which is attached some 
accurate device for measuring it. The pressure is generally 
obtained by some simple form of hand pump. The measuring 
device is either a “ test gage,” a column of mercury, or a set of 
weights acting on a plunger of known area arranged to produce 
the pressure desired. The test gage is not a desirable standard 
as it needs calibrating itself from time to time. The mercury 
column is a cumbersome and expensive 


apparatus for pressures above a few pounds, 
although it is the most accurate method of 
measuring the true pressure. Besides, a 
high degree of accuracy is not needed stece 
the least count of commercial gages is 
generally not less than 5 lbs. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, to use the mercury eolninn 
when testing yacuuqi gages, and eon- 
venient since they are graduated in indies 
mercury and not in ponnds per sqnue 
usvi Tester. j2.) lie standard 
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method is convenient but the friction of the pluniter prevents 
true records. Fig. 13 shows an apparatus of this type. 



Fio. 13.—Dead Weight Gage Tester. 

(a) The Constants of tiie Standard Weight Aj^atus are the 
area of the plunger and the actual weights of the test weights, 
trem which may be figured the actual pressures produced by 
them. The area is measured by calipering the plunger. The 
weights should be determined by comparison with standard 
weights with a degree of precision compatible with the least 
count of the gage to be tested. Note that the pressure produced 
by the pludger and attached pan is always applied. 

(b) Calibration. Set the pointer to r^ accurately at the 
divi^n most used and then take a series of readings of toue 
pressures and instrument readings Increasing and decreasng} 
from which plot a calibration curve. Convenient procedun 
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is as follows. With the weights applied to produce the desired 
pressure, depress the plunger a trifle by hand and close the cock 
between the gage and the pressure chamber, thus confining 
in the gage a pressure slightly greater than produced by the 
weights. The pan and weights are now revolved to reduce 
friction at the plunger and the cock slowly opened. The pressure 
indicated by the gage will then slowly decrease and a reading 
may bo taken. For increasing values, the pan is raised a trifle, 
otherwise the procedure is the same. The two readings thus 
found are added and divided by two to eliminate the effect of 
friction. If the gage is to be used for ascending pressures, then 
the calibration resultinj; from them only should be used. Gen¬ 
erally this is not the case and the calibration from the combined 
readings is preferable. 

(c) Adjustment of the Scale. When the calibration curve is 
plotted, if the instrument is in error, it will be noted that the 
ipdications cither increase or decrease with relation to their 
true value. Inside of the gage will be found an adjustable link, 
by means of which the travel of the pointer anay be made greater 
or smaller for a given motion of the tube. This link should 
be changed in length until a correct motion of the pointer on the 
scale is found, as proved by a calibration curve. 

(d) The calibration of a vacuum gage is essei\{ialiy the same 
as for a pressure gage, an air pump and mercury column being 
used instead of the apparatus described. 

(e) Calibration of a Recording Pressure Gage. The working 
I«inciple of the usual pressure recorders is that of the Bourdon 
tube, the tube being helical in form instead of circular. 'Hus 
provides a sufficient motion to the free end of the tube, to which 
a pen arm is attached; and magnification by links ia%ot needed. 
The pen arm swings over a circular chart which is unifwmly 
rotat^ by clockwork. The curye traced' by the pen is thus 
one pressure diown radially against time t^cumferentially. 

14.) 
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When calibrating, the clock should bo stopped, and the instru¬ 
ment read the same as a simple indicating gage. The dead¬ 
weight apparatus may be used, the 
pen arm first being set to indicate 
accurately at the desired point on the 
chart scale. 

Recorders are often set at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the points at 
which the pressure is to be ascertained. 

If the gage is either above or below 
such a point, and the connecting tube 
is full of liquid (such as condensed 
steam when the gage is below a steam 
pipe whose pressure is sought) then a 
correction for the head of liquid must 
be applied. Since 2.3 feet head is 
equivalent to 1 pound per square inch, 
the correction for a difference of height of H feet is 
fir/2.3 lbs. per square inch, 

and this should be subtracted from the instrument indications 
when the gage is set below the point of measured pressure, and 
added when above. 

ProUem S,. If the table and plunger of the test apparatus weigh 15) os., 
how much pressure docs their weight produce in pounds pitr square inch, 
the diametw (A the plunger being O.SO inch? Is the difference between 
this and 6 lbs. per square inch worth considering? 

PtoUsm St. If the area of the plunger of the test apparatus is about 
J square iodi, how closely should the test weights be weighed to come within 
the pnooion tA a gage having a least count of 6 lbs.7 

4. Daarr Gaoe Caubbation 

PrindplM. Draft gages are generally special forms of manom¬ 
eters used to measure the reduced pressure (less than atmosphere) 
in chimneys, which creides the draft. This is expressed in inchesi 
of Water and, as it is usually only a few tenths, the ordinary 



Pressure llcc.irdcr. 
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U-tube will not do. Fig. 15 shows a favored type. It is the ordi¬ 
nary manoincter with one leg on a slant, so that the travel of the 

level of the liquid used is magnified. 
In use, the instrument should be set 
true to its designed level and the 
liquid adjusted so that the level in 
the inclined tube standsat zero when 
there is no difference of pressure. 

• Calibration of a draft gage can b(! made by examination of 
its graduations and the weight of the liquid, or by comparison 
with a .standard instrument. 

(a) Calibration by Calculation. Having set the gage to its 
designed level, a horizontal line H-H, is drawn with a spirit-levei 
tlirough the zero of the scale. The vertical distance V from the 
last graduation on the scale to this line is then measured. The 
level of the liquid in the inclined tube will fall this distance for 
the whole scale, but the level in the enlarged tube will rise an 
amount equal to the length S of the scale in inches multiplied 
by the ratio of the squares of the diameters of the bores of the 
small to the large tube. If water is the liquid, the sum of.the 
rise and fall thus calculated equals the inches of water, pressure. 
The true pressure corresponding to any other graduation can 
now be found by proportion. 

The calculation of the rise of level in the enlarged tube assumes 
that the bores are uniform. 

Commercial forms of this type of gage generally use oil 
for the liquid, having a definite specific gravity less than one. 
When such a gage is calibrated, the total vertical difference of 
level is found as before. The corrcsjronding height of water is 
then found by dividing this by the specific gravitySof the partic¬ 
ular liquid useil. The specific gravity may be obtained by using 
a hydrometer or by weighing a known volume of the liquid. 

(b) Calibration against a * Standard Ga|p. Connect the 
gage to be tested with a piece of rubber tdbiog to the Btwdard 



FlO. 16.—Dnift Gage. 
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gage as in Fig. 16. The pressure in this tuis; may readily bo 
reduced to any dc-sired amount by applying the lips to the 
branch B, the pinch-cock serving 
to confine the suction when 
obtained. Enough readings for 
a calibration curve should be 
token. 

For the standard gage, an 
impromptu instrument is easily 
made by using an inclined tube of 
generous length. 








Fio, 16.—Armngement for Testing. 



Problem 4i. If a draft gage using water at 70° F. is correct, calculate 
the rise in temperature thift would produce 1 |)cr cent of error. (.See p. 
lor weight of water.) Aim. OO". 

Problem 4i. In the type of gage shown by Fig. 17, the reduced pressure 
inside the inverted can .If causes it to descend against, the resistance of the 
spring (neglecting the buoyancy of the water). If the ari-a of the inverted 
can is SO square inches and if the pressure within is Ai inch of water less 
than without, what is the total downward force on the can? How much 
will the spring extend because of this force if the spring scale is 0.2 lb. 
per inch? Am., 0.9 in. 

Problem 4i. Deduce an equation for the gage shown by Fig. 17, neglect¬ 
ing buoyance, to show the relation between the extension of the spring and 
the draft, in inches of water, causing it. 


« ANGULAR VELOCITY 

The units are usually whole revolutions per minute, abbreviated 
R.p.m. The simplest form of instrument to measure this quan¬ 
tity is the hand counter. This consists of a worm and wheel. 
The worm is part of a small spindle tipped with rubber so that. 
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if held against the end of a revolving shaft, it turns with the shaft, 
thus ^ving a circular motion to the worm wheel. The wheel 
is graduated so as to indicate the number of turns of the spindle. 
In operation, the hand counter is applied during a period of time 
mea8ure<l with a watch, and from the readings of watch and coun¬ 
ter, the revolutions per minut'e of the shaft are calculated. 

The Continuous Counter, or cyclometer, is a variation of 
the hand counter in that its spindle is geared to a series of wheels 
with mftnbcred faces, partially exposed, so as to show at any 
time the total number of revolutions. Some forms of continuous 
counter arc driven by a reciprocating lever instead of a revolving 
spindle. In both forms, the instrument usually receives its 
motion from a small pin on the end of the shaft whose revolu¬ 
tions are to be measured, which pin acts as a crank. 

The Tachometer gives instantaneous indications of revolu¬ 
tions per minute without measuring time. The spindle trans¬ 
mitting the speed bears a pair of weights so linked that they move 
outward from the spindle by centrifugal force, and against the 
restraint of a spring. In so doing they actuate a pointer on an 
appropriately graduated dial. As the centrifugal force, and 
therefore the motion of the weights, are proportional to the speed, 
the pointer may register the speed instantaneously. 

On account of the variation in their internal friction and in 
the stiffness of their springs with use, tachometers should be 
calibrated before using on important work. 

Racording Tachometers are made in a variety of forms, and, 
for the greater part, depend upon the action of centrifug^ force 
on a solid or fluid mass. Thus, the simple tachometer just 
described may be made as a recorder if the centrifugal, weights 
actuate a pen arm (instead of a dial pointer) which travels over 
a clock-work driven chart. An example of the centrifugal fluid 
tachmnetcr is the Bristol. This consists of a small air blower 
which Is driven by the shaft whose speed jp to be found. The 
blower creates a partial vacuum which increases as the speed 
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increases, and vice versa. The vacuum is transmittwl to and 
recorded by a pressure recorder, the chart of which is graduated 
in revolutions per minute. Still another recording tachometer 
consists of a small gtmerator, driven by the shaft considered, whose 
speed variations are evidenced by the generator voltage. This 
is recorded in terms of revolutions peV minute upon a time chart.. 

The Chronograph is an instrument by which a graphic record 
of time is made. Fig. 18 shows a form. Paper is caused to roll 
over a drum, D, by clockwork, and in 
contact with the paper is a pen on a 
light arm, A, which is caused to vibrato 
at regular time intervals by connection, 
electrical or otherwise, with a standard 
clock. Another arm, A\ is similarly 
actuated by connection with the shaft lA—Chronograph, 

the speed of which is to be measured, 

so that it vibrates once each revolution. Thus, there are drawn 
two lines, one broken at intervals representing time, the other, 
revolutions; from which may be obtained angular velocity. 

The Tachagraph is a very sensitive tachometer, arranged to 
give an autographic diagram of angular velocity. It is used to 
measure minute changes of speed within a revolution. 

6. Caubbation of a Tacuometeb 
Principles. The standard should la; either a eontinuoua 
counter or a chronograph. In either case it is necessary to have 
a revolving shaft of variable and controllable speed to cover the 
whole range of operation of the tachometer. A small steam 
engine of variable speed may be used, or a water wheel, or a 
series wound electric motor. A shunt wound motor will do if a 
rheoatat is put in series with its armature circuit. A small water 
. ifaeoetM is convenient as it giver a wide range resistance. 

• (a) Callbiation against a Continuoos Counter. Increasing 
and decreasing readings of the tachometer should be taken at 
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each speed. The mean of these readings is plotted against the 
speed as shown by the counter for the calibration curve. 

If the continuous counter is arranged on the variable speed 
shaft so that it can be applied at the same time as the tachometer, 
the procedure is as follows. Starting Avith a slightly lower sjieed 
than is required, the tachometer is connected and the speed raised 
to the desired amount. Time and" counter readings are then 
taken with the tachometer still connected. If the speed remains 
cdhstanfr as indicated by the tachometer, the observations are 
valid after the second readings of time and counter are taken. 
The decreasing reatlings arc obtained similarly. 

When the six-ed is high the counter becomes difficult to read. 
This may be obviated by an arrangement for throwing the counter 
in or out of connection with the variable speed shaft. 

A hand counter may he used if it can be applied to one end 
of the shaft while the tachometer is at the other. It is inadvisable 
to take readings of the two instruments at other than the same 
time as the speed may vary. 

The time during whicK the revolutiems are counted should 
be of sufficient length to reduce the error of starting and stopping 
to less than the precision of the tachometer. For instance, if 
the tachometer cannot be read closer than 5 R.p.m., at any 
part of its scale, then at 250 R.p.m. the error iq reading the in¬ 
strument is 2 p<'r cent, and the error in reading the time should 
he made less than thi-s, say 1 per cent. Now a moving number 
is unlikely to lie timed with an ordinary watch closer than one- 
half second; therefore the coimting should proceed through at 
least SO seconds to get the desired precision. Similarly, at 500 
R.p.m., the error in reading the instrument is 1 per cent; the 
starting and stopping error should be reduced to iV^r cent, and 
the timing should proceed through 100 seconds. The use of a 
stop-watch will greatly reduce this time, as it reduces the starting^ 
and stopping error to onc-tenth of a second or less. 

(b) Calibration against a Chronogn^ih. 'With this apparatus 
iha tiu.bnm«rAr mnv he left in connecti<m with the varud>le speed 
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shaft, and the speed first increased and then decreased in a series 
of steps at constant speed. The moving record may be stopped 
while the speed is being adjusted. The time for counting may be 
very much reduced, as the chronograph shows the whole number 
and fraction of turns of the shaft that occur during a time boat 
which may be as small as desired. 

(c) Calibration of a Recording Tachometer. The principles 
to lie observed are exactly the same as given under (a) and (6). 
It should be observed that certain types of this instrument ha)(e 
a time lag in their indications Ix-hind the true R.p.m. of shaft 
whose speed it is intended to measure. That is, when this shaft 
changes in speed, a certain interval is required Ixfore the change 
is felt at the receiver. This interval should be noted and reported. 

Problem 5,. Using an ordinary watch, how long should a continuous 
counter be timed when calibrating a tachometer witl a range from 600 to 
1200 K.p.m., at the even hundreds, if the least count is 10 ll.p.m.7 How 
long, it a stop-watch is used? 


. POWER 

Power is defined as the time rate of work. Quantitatively, 
work is the product of a force and the distance through which 
it acts, the unit being foot-pounds. A horse-power is defined as 
3.3,000 foot-pounds of work done in one minute. If an engine 
can deliver 33,000 foot-pounds of 
work in one minute it is rated as 
1 horse-power; if 66,000, 2 horse¬ 
power; and so on. 

Genendiy engines deliver a rota¬ 
tive effort. Suppose, for example, 
that an en^pnestransmits an average 
tangential force of F pounds at its 
crank pin. (See Fig. 19.) In one revolution, this force will act 
through a distance equal to the circle through which the crank 
pin has passed, or 2»r, r being the radius of the crank in feet. 


.-A. 


^5 


Fia. 19. 
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The fobt-pounde of work per revolution are then Tkt'X.F, and if 
there are N revolutions per minute, the work done per minute 
will be 2rrFXN, and the horse-power will be 

33,000" 

The quantity rF is called the “ torque." 

^ Dynamometers are used for measuring power. Generally the 
speed is' measured independently of the dynamometer by a hand 
counter or otherwise, so the dynamometer is applied only to 
measure the torque. This is done by balancing the torque by a 
measured force acting* at a known distance from the center of 
rotation. 

There are two broad classes of dynamometers: absorplion 
by which the power to l)e measured is converted into some form 
in which it cannot be used; and IraTismission, by which the power 
is passed on unchanged. 


6. Constants of Friction Bsakiss 
Principles. Friction brakes may be used as absorption 
dynamonieters, and of these the Prony brake is the commonest 
and most accurate form. (See Fig. 20.) It consists of a band 
wrapped around a pulley on the shaft whose power is to be 
measured, so arranged that by tightening a hand wheel, H, the 
friction between the wheel and band can be controlled. The 
band is held from turning by means of an arm, A, attached 
to it, and supported by some foi%e measuring device at its free 
end. Considering the friction between the band and wheel as 
n-single force./.then the horse-power developed is 2*r72V’-*-33,000; 
r' being the radius of the wheel in feet. Now rince the force 
W exerted by the scales, S, pyidaces eqiulibrium, by the prin¬ 
ciple of moments 

RW^Ff, 
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and therefore by substituting in tlic expression for hofse-powet 
just given 


^2v«rr.v 

33,000 


BWN. 


In practice, if the force, ii', and the revolutions per minute, JV, 
are measured, the horse-ix)wer may be calculated, the length of 
the arm being known. B is called the “ brake constant,” 



It should be noted that the arm, A, by its weight produces 
a force acting on the scales which should not i)e included in the 
force balancing the frictional effort. This should be allowed 
for by determining the “ unbalanced weight ” of the brake, or 
“ bridee zero,” and subtracting it from the scale readings 
Mcth(^ of determining the brake zero will be given later. 

The brake is a modified form of prony brake. Fig. 21 
shows such a one, the friction between the rope and the whed 
being balanced by the force of the scales on the right less 
weii^t on the left. The difiference between these quantities it 
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the value of W in the formula, and the value of R is the radius 
of the wheel plus the radius of the rope. There is no unbalanced 
weight if the lengths of rope on each 
side of the pulley are equal. The 
friction, and therefore the horse¬ 
power, may be varied by increasing 
the weight on the left or by taking 
more turns of the rope about the 
wheel; either procedure greatly in¬ 
creases the friction. 

Fig. 22 gives two other arrangements 
of rope lirake and their equations. 

In operation, the heat generated by the friction is removed 
by circulating water within the brake wheel, the latter being 
provided with internal flanges for that purpose. It is generally 




Torque »(5—Brake Zcro)£ Torque = (TT—jS —w)R 

Fio. 22.—Rope Brakes. 


sufficient to feed the water at a rate just equal to the loss by 
steaming. 

Hydraulic friction brakes arc the same as those jaet described 
in principle thougii quite different in detail. A series of discs 
mounted on the power shaft revolve in a casing filled with water 
under pressure, the casing being free to revolve about the shaft. 
The friction between the discs and the water causes a turning 
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effort upon the rasiiii; which is tmlanceil l)y a force measuring 
device tlie same as witli the common prony l>rakc. Regulation 
is secured by varying the water pressure. The constants are the 
same as for the other typ<!s, but in most ea.ses there is no unbal¬ 
anced weight. 

(a) Determination of Unbalanced Weight. If friction could 
be entirely eliminat<'d bi'tween tin- band and flywheel, the unbal- 
anct'd weight would 1 h' the reading of the scale, Fig. 20. But, 
no matter how loose the ban<l is, there is always some friction 
between it aiul the wheel teniling to hold up the brake arm when 
the wheel is stationary. If the brake is remove<l from the wheel 
and supp<jrted by a knife edge or <-ireular pin at the point k, 
Fig. 20, the other end being supported by the scales as in o|X‘ra- 
tion, then the scaUw will indicate the unbalanced weight pro¬ 
vided that the flexible band does not ehange in its w<‘ight dis¬ 
tribution. This is one method of finding this quantity. 

Another method consists in revolving the brake wheel first in 
one direction and then in the other, and noting the corresponding 
readings of the brake scales. With the wheel revolving clockwise. 
Fig. 20, the scales will indicate the unbalanced weight plus the 
force necessary to balance the friction at the band. Anti-clock¬ 
wise, it indicates the unbalanced weight minus this force, since 
the friction is reversed. Calling the force balancing friction X, 

Unbalanced Wt.+X = lHt reatling 

Unbalanced WU-^ = 2d reading 
Adding, Unbalanced \VU =(lst-l-2d reading)+2. 

When applying this method it is necessary that X remain con¬ 
stant. The band should l3e quite hawe, the bearing blocks 
wet with oil? and the wheel turned at a uniform rate. 

The third method is the same in principle as the second, 
but the brake is revolved instead of the wheel. The spring 
balance. Fig. 20, is first drawn upward giving the weight -FAT 
reaefing; then the weight of the brake is allowed to draw it 
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down for the weight —X reading. Note that if the spring 
balance is slanted out of its correct position relative to the brake, 
a component force will be indicated. 

(b) Determination of the Horse-power per Pound of Thrust 
per Revolution. This is the “ brake constant ” or 2 *jB 4-33,000. 
fj should be measured with a tape or measuring rod. Note 
that R is the perpendicular distance from the center of the brake- 
wheel to the line of the balancing force IT, Fig. 20. 

Ct 

^obfem 6t. Whut is the brake constant i( ft. 3i in.7 If unbal¬ 
anced weiaht of the brake is 2.5 ll>s., what scale reading would be necessary 
to balance 40 II.P. at 100 ll.p.m.7 Ans., .001; 252.5 lbs. 

Problem 6 ,. By the third method, the scales indicate 10 llw. when the 
brake is pulled up. (Kig.*20.) Its weight is not enough for it to drop, con¬ 
sequently the balance is reversed and the brake pulled down, for the weight 
—X re^ng. The scales then indicate 2 lbs. What is the unbalanced 
weight? Ant., 4 lbs. 

Problem 6t. If the unbalanced weight is 5 lbs., where should weight be 
added to balance the brake, and how much? 

Problem 6 ,. Given im arrangement like Fig. 20 except that the wheel 
turns anti-clockwise and the spring balance is inverted. If the R.p.m. -lOO, 
arm -4 ft., unbalanced weight >=14 lbs., and the balance reads 20 lbs., what 
is the hono-puwer? . Ant., 2.59 H.P. 


7. Caubkation of a Fan Brakb 

Principles. Fan brakes arc convenient for measuring the 
output of high speed motors that operate at variable speed, 
such as automobile engines. Fig. 23 shows such a one. The 
energy of the shaft is absorbed by imparting kinetic energy and 
heat to the air. With a fixed set of vanes the power thus absorbed 
varies as the cube of the speed. The capacity of tl* brake at a 
given speed of rotation can be changed in only two ways, namely, 
by changing the size of the vanes or their distance from the cen¬ 
ter of the shaft. The first method may be taken by swinging 
the vanes around on their arms so that th^elfective area resist- 
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ing motion is lessened. For the second method, the fastenings 
of the vanes to the arms may permit the desired radial variation. 

This type of dynamometer is sometimes mounted on a frame 
independent of the engine shaft and driven by a belt. In this 
case, the Ijelt los-ses and brake journal p-. U 

friction (more or less indcterpiinate quan- § fl 

titi(») are added to the resisting effort. “ H 

(a) Calibration against a Transmission ° ' W 

Dynamometer. By means of a transmission y M 

dynamometer, simultaneous values of torque W 

necessary to drive the fan and revolutions g fl 

per minute are determined for a given S H 

adjustment of the vanes. From these '—til— h 

values, the horse-power absorljcd at each 23.—Fan Brake, 

speed may be calculated, and a curve of 

horse-power vs. revolutions per minute plotted. This curve 
may be used for finding the horse-power, when the brake is in 
usual operation, from readings of the rotative speed. 

(b) Calibration against a Calibrated Motor. If the fan brake 
is belt driven, it may be run by a variable speed electric motor, 
through the same belt and pulleys to be used when the fan measures 
power. At a definite sjiced of the fan, re.adings of the armature 
and field currents of the motor and of its speed arc taken. The 
belt is then removed, a prony brake applied to the motor pulley, 
and the horse-power of the motor measured under the same 
conditions of current and speed. If all controllable conditions 
are the same, this horse-power will be the same as that absorbed 
by the fan at the applied speed. A series of similar triab at 
different speeds will g^ve data for a calibration curve. 

This cafibration will be somewhat in error owing to the faet 
that the reaction on the motor bearing caused by the prony brake 
thrust is somewhat different from the reaction due to the bdt 
pull; hence the friction of the motor under the two loads will be 
slightly different. 
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(c) Use of the Horse-power Constant. The power absorbed 
by the fan for n given setting of the vanes equals 

A'Xdensity of the uirX (R.p.m.)''* 

in which A’ is a quantity very nearly constant. Assuming that 
tlio density of the air also is nearly constant, the product of K 
and tile density may be found experimentally at a convenient 
speM. Then the liorse-power at any other s|K>cd may be found, 
approximately, by multiplying this product by the cube of the 
sixHul. 

’i'hc experimental detennination of K times air density is 
made l)y taking readings according to either method (a) or (6). 
Then the desired value ccpiiUs the hoi-se-powcr divided l)y the 
cube of the ai)|>lied spis'd. 

Variations in belt losses and in the value of K make this 
metimd inexact. 

Problem 7,. What porccntago of error will Im- eaiiseil by the density 
of the air ehiiiigiiig from lliiit eorrespoinlmg to a barometer of 29.5 in. of 
mercury, at wliieh the fan is ealibrateil, to ItO in.? Wkat pereentage by a 
change of teiniH-rature from (iO to SO” K.? Am., 1.6%; 3.8%. 

8. Calibuation ok a Transmission Dynahijometeb. 

Weight-arm Type 

Principles. The weight-arm type of transmission dynamom¬ 
eter consists of some device by which the torque of a revolving 
sWt can be balanced by a standard weight or weights acting 
with a known leverage. The haiancing torque caused by the 
weights is thus a measure of the horse-power when the*rcvolution8 
per minute are known. There are many forms of this type of 
dynamometer differing mainly in mechanical details. 

Belt dynunometers of different kinds are iq the weight-arm 
class, of which Fig. 24 represents one. The Torque of the trruis- 
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misijion shaft is equal to the effective belt pull, Ti — T 2 , multiplied 
by the radius at which it acts, r. Disregarding the friction at 
the l)earings of the pulleys, p and p', the reactions at these 
bi’arings will Iw 27’i and 2 T 2 , respectively, as will be seen from a 
consideration of the belt forces. Taking moments al>out the 
fulcrum /, and disregarding the weight of the arm A, we have 



WR +22’2a =2710 
from which 

Ti- r-z =H7f-i-2o 


and the toKpic' 

= r(7’i -72)=rH’ft-^2o. 


2F 



25.—Pillow Block Dynamouetcr. 


Thus by balancing the belt torque by a known weight W, the 
power may be measured if R/a is known and if a suitable allow¬ 
ance is made for friction. 

A pillow block djmamometer is shown by Fig. 25, consisting 
of three gear wheels the middle one of which is mounted on a 
pillow block, so as to bear freely on a weighing device. The 
turning force of the driver, F, produces an equal resisting force 
at the gey on the transmission shaft, barring friction. The 
reaction R', which can be weighed by the scales, thus equida 
2F, and hence the torque of the transmission shaft is 
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The reaction W may also be measured by hanging the middle 
wheel from one arm of a lever above the other carrying a balanc¬ 
ing weight. 

Some forms of pulley block dynamometer omit the middle 
wheel and weigh the reaction of the bearing on the transmission 
shaft directly. When this is done, the transmission shaft must be 
arranged to rest freely on the weighing device. 

The Webber differential dynamometer is a variation of Fig. 
25,tbut similar in principle. It is shown diagrammatically by 
Fig. 26, which represents thrOe bevel gears, the middle one being 
u 



Fw. 26.—Webber Dynamometer. 


supported by a lever whose fulcrum lies on the common axis 
of the driver and transmission shafts, Similar to the principle 
shown by Fig. 25 the net force on the middle gear is 2F. This 
is balanced by the dead weight W acting with a lever arm of R 
feet. Taking moments of the forces acting on the lever aroimd 
its fulcrum, we have 

2Fr=WB 


froni which, torque transmitted= 


W 

Fr=fif. 


As actually constructed there is another gear on the lever-arm, 
as indicated by the dotted line. This does not change the 
relation, merely substituting for the moment 2Fr two moments, 
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Fr+Fr. Also there is a jockey weight on the arm in addition 
to the pan weights similar to the arrangement of a platform 
scales. 

The Emerson power scale is a dj-namometer by which the 
torque is passed to a transmission pulley on the driver shaft 
through a lever system so arranged that a thrust in an axial 
direction is given to a non-revolving sleeve on the shaft. This 
thrust is balanced by dead weights which consequently measure 
the torque. 

Friction of the moving parts of the dynamometer itself has 
not been accounted for in the equations. Generally the dyna¬ 
mometer indicates the torque necessary to overcome its own 
fricton and windage in addition to the external torque on the 
transmission pulley which alone it is the purpose to measure. 

(a) The Constants of a Dynamometer of the Weight-arm 
Tfpe are first, the true values of the dynamometer weights; 
second, the unbalanced weight of the arm or lever system; and 
third, the leverage ratio produced by the arm or lever system. 

The true values of .the weights should be determined with a 
scales sufficiently precise to keep within a reasonable percentage 
of error. 

The unbalanced weight of the arm may be found as for a 
prony brake, by revolving the driver shaft in first one direction 
and then the other by hand, and noting the resulting force at the 
end of the arm where the weights are to be applied. A spring 
balance may be used for this purpose. Half the sum of the two 
readings equals the unbalanced weight. 

The ratio of levers may be obtained generally by direct 
measurement. In the case of the Webber dynamometer, for 
instance, onlyvthe length of R, Fig. 26, is necessary. For the 
arrangement of Fig. 24, the ratio is o, as shown by the equation. 

(b) Calibration by Calculation. The torque equivalent to 
sach dynamometer weight acting at the previously determined 
overage is found by multiplying its value in pounds by the lever- 
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age ratio as shown In the equation for the dynamometer in ques¬ 
tion. A series of such determinations furnishes data by which 
the horse-power corresponding to any weight may be found 
when the dynamometer is in usual operation. 

The torque equivalent to the unbalanced weight of the arm 
should be added to that indicated by the weights applied if the 
turning effort of the driver on the arm is upward. If it is down¬ 
ward, the power being then gaged by scales-instead of weights 
shnply, the torque equivalent to the unbalanced weight of the 
arm should be subtracted. 

(c) -Allowance for Friction, Windage, and Centrifugal Force. 
To allow for friction, a crude but convenient approximation is 
based upon the assumption that the frictional resistance is the 
same under all conditions of external torque. If, then, the 
dynamometer is run with the- transmission shaft entirely free, 
the weight to balance the arm gives the correction to be sub¬ 
tracted from the readings in usual operation. Windage is 
included in this, but if the dynamometer is to be used at various 
speeds, similar corrections should be determined at these speeds 
to allow for the varying value of the windage. 


With some dynamometers having revolving levers, bell- 
cranks, and the like, such as the_Emerson power scale, centrifugal 

force acting on thesejparts may 



cause a distortion of the indica¬ 
tions. This is allowed for under 
the windage corrections. 

(d) Comparison with Prony 
Brake Measurements is the most 
valid means of calibrating any 
transmission dyn^ometer. To 
do this, a prony brake is fitted 


Fig. 27.—Belt Dynamometer, to the transmission pulley and 


is adjusted so as to balance each 
dynamometer weight in turn, powef being delivered as in usual 
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operation. The torque shown by the prony brake is the true 
torque measured by the corresponding weight. When a jocky 
weight is used as for the Webber dynamometer, a calibration 
curve of torque against jockey weight positions is convenient. 

If the dynamometer is to be used at various speeds, it should 
be calibrated at a number of them, the results to be in terms 
of either horse-power or torque, as shown by the brake, correspond¬ 
ing to each dynamometer weight. In th’s way friction, windage, 
and centrifugal force may be taken into account. 

Problem 8i. Deduce the torque equation for Fig. 27. 


9. Calibration of a Transmission Dvnamometer, 
Spring Type 

Principles. Spring dynamometers differ from the weight- 
arm tj'pe in that the torque to be measured is balanced by a 
a spring or springs through which the torque is passed. The 
spring is consequently deformed by either a tensile, compressive, 
or twisting stress. If the constant of the spring is known (that 
is, the number of pound-feet of torque necessary to cause a unit 
deformation) then by noting the deformation, the horse-power 
may be determined. 

Fig. 28 shows, in part, the principle of the Van Winkle dyna¬ 
mometer. Power is taken oft at the loose pulley P which is driven 
through springs by the disc attached to the driver shaft. The 
resulting deformation of the springs permits a change of position 
of the pulley relative to the disc, and this operates a bell-crank 
lever (not shown) which in turn actuates a pointer on a stantionary 
dial. The dial is arranged to indicate horse-power direct. 

Another spring dynamometer, made by the Central Laboratory 
Supply Company, is shown by Fig. 29. Two shafts are connected 
by a spring through which the power to be measured is passed. 
These shafts are provided with discs arranged as commutators, 
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being insulated from the shafts except at the shaded portions 
shown under the brushes. In this position, an electric circuit is 




Fio. 28.—^Van Winkle Dynamometer. 



Fio. 29.—Central Laboratory Dynamometer. 


completed causing a click in a telephone receiver. The right-hand 
brush is stationary, but the one 09 the left is so arranged that it 
may be swung around the shaft. In operatioiv the latter is 
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manipulated until a cliclc is heard in the receiver, indicating that 
both contact pieces are passing under the brushes at the same 
time. Then the angular motion of the left-hand brush shown 
on the dial and measured from its clicking position when there 
is no torque delivered, is equal to the twist of the spring, and 
hence is a measure of the torque. 

In usual operation small variations of the torque, due to 
belt flapping, etc., make the clicking position somewhat variable. 
It is therefore convenient to read the maximum and minimudi 
angles at which no click is heard and to take the average of these 
as the twist of the spring. 

The Flatter dynamometer (Fig. 30) differs from the foregoing 
in that the torque is communicated to the transmission pulley 
through small pistons, p, working in cylinders filled with oil. 



Fm. 30.—Flathcr Dynamometer. 


The fluid pressure thus produced is transmitted through tubes, 
t, and a longitudinal hole through the center of the driver shaft. 
Connecting wfth this hole at the end of the shaft is an indicator 
by which a graphic record of the pressure is made. Since this 
pressure is proportional to the torque (being produced by the 
driving force at the cylinders, c, acting at a constant distance 
from the shaft center) it is a measure of the horse-power. 
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Friction affects the indications of a spring dynamometer in 
two ways. First, since the friction of the loose transmission pulley 
or of the transmission shaft on its bearings always acts against 
the motion, it makes the indicated torque greater than the true 
external torque. Second, friction of the indicating mechanism 
makes the indications for increasing torques low, and for decreas¬ 
ing high, similar to the action of friction in a pressure gage. 
Generally the first effect is greater than the second. 

(a) Static Calibration. With the driver shaft clamped, the 
transmitting shaft may be twisted wdth a series of known weights 
acting at a measured distance from the center of the shaft. Thus 
a series of values of torque may be obtained with the correspond¬ 
ing instrument indications, the latter being either in dial gradua¬ 
tions, degrees of twist, or height of an autographic diagram, 
as may be appropriate to the instrument tested. To apply the 
static torque, the transmission pulley may be used as the arm, 
a rope being tied to a spoke and passed over the pulley face from 
which to hang the weights. If the necessary number or size 
of standard weights are not available, a lever may be clamped 
to the transmission shaft, and,a single weight applied at various 
distances from the center. In this case, the moment of the lever 
should be accounted for. 

Increasing and decreasing values of the torque should be applied 
and corresponding readings taken to eliminate the gffcct of fric¬ 
tion. For the increasing readings, the weights are caused to 
bring up the torque gradually to the desired amount. For 
decreasing, extra torque is brought upon the shaft by bearing 
on the weights by hand; then gradually removing the hand pres¬ 
sure so that the torque will decrease to the desired value. The 
average of each pair of readings is then plotted "against torque 
for a calibration curve. By this procedure, for increasing values, 
the motion of the transmission pulley or shaft is opposite to that 
for decreasing values. Hence both.cffects of friction, previously 
noted, are eliminated. 
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For dynamometers with which the angle of torsion is read, 
the curve of torque vs. degrees may be used to get the spring 
constant. Then if S is this constant in pound-feet per degree 
of twist and A the torsion angle noted in usual operation, 

horse-power = .00019X5X4 xR.p.m. 

which is the horse-power delivered by the djmamometer pulley. 

(b) Allowance for Friction, Windage, and Centrifugal Force. 
The readings of the dynamometer should be reduced by an amount 
corresponding to the torque necessary to overcome these forces. 
The values of the correctioas may be determined as for weight- 
arm dynamometers. For recording instruments, a line should 
first be made on the chart with the dynamometer running free. 
The diagram under load should then be measured from this 
friction line as a datum. 

For dynamometers using a measurement of the torsion angle, 
the correction is made in degrees, being subtracted from the 
reading observed in operation. 

(c) Comparison with a Prony Brake may be made in exactly 
the same way as for weight-arm dynamometers. (Test 8 (d).) 

Problem 9i. The reading of a spring dynamometer running at 450 R.p.m. 

8 26 degrees. If the spring constant is 3 Ib.-ins. per degree, and if the cor- 
ection for windage, friction, etc., is 6 degrees, how many foot-pounds of 
vork will bo done in ninety seconds? What will be the horse-power trans- 
nitted? Ans. 22,200 ft.-lbs.; 0.45 H.P. 

Problem 9,. Same data as Problem 9,, except that the friction of the 
ransmission shaft is separately determined, the correction being 4 degrees, 
nd the correction for friction of the indicating device is 1 degree. What 
I the transmitted horse-power when the torque is increasing? When it is 
ecreasing? 

Problem 9i. The axis of the piston p (Fig. 30) is 16 inches from the cen- 
sr of the driver sBaft, and the diameter of the piston is 2 ins. Disregarding 
iction, what fluid pressure is produced when the horse-power is five, at 
K) R.p.m.? Ana, 44.0 lbs. per sq. in. 
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THE ENGINE INDICATOR—REDUCING MOTIONS 



The engine indicator is an instrument which makes a graphic 
diagram giving the relation between the pressure and volume 
of the fluid in an engine cylinder under working conditions. 
Since the area of such a diagram is proportional to work, the 

indicator is a dynamometer 
of a special type. It is 
shown in principle by Fig. 
31. C is a small cylinder 
with a close fitting piston 
P which is subject to the 
same fluid pressure as in 
the engine cylinder, being 
connected to it by a short 
pipe. This pressure compresses the spring S 
until the force of the spring balances the pressure. 
Thus the motion of tha piston is proportional to 
the pressure. The piston motion is communicated 
and magnified by means of a linkage L bearing a 
pencil point at A. D is a metal drum free to 
oscillate on a spindle and earrying the paper on 
which the record is to be made. The drum is 
actuated by the engine cross-head through a cor3 K, a spring 
within the drum serving to bring it back upon the return stroke. 
Thus the motion of the drum is proportional to the engine pis¬ 
ton and therefore to the volume in the engine cylinder behind 
the piston. The diagram made by the pencil point on the record 
paper is one of pressure shown vertically and voj,ume (or piston 
stroke) horizontally. 

The principal use to which the indicator is put is the find¬ 
ing of the mean effective pressure in an engine cylinder through¬ 
out its working stroke, from wMch quantity the cylinder or 


Ro. 31.—Engine 
Indicator. 
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indicaied horse-pomr may be calculated. (See Test 43.) Fig. 
32 is a t 3 T)ical indicator diagram from a steam engine. The 
average pressure on the forward stroke is the mean height, to 
scale,’of the curve abc. On the return stroke, the average pres¬ 
sure {back pressure) is the mean height of cde. The effective 
pressure is the difference between these two, or the mean height 
of the indicator diagram. This may be found by dividing its 
area in square inches by its length in inches, and multiplying 
the quotient by the scale of pressure. The scale of pressure Ts 



Fin. 32.—Indicator Diagram from SIcam Engine. 


the number of pounds per square inch on the indicator piston 
necessary to produce one inch of rise of the pencil, and is referred 
to as the spring scale. 

The indicator is equipped with a number of springs of different 
stiffnesses so /hat one appropriate to given conditions may be 
selected. 

The drum spring is adjustable so that a greater tension may 
be operative at higher rotative speeds to provide proper accelera¬ 
tion of the drum upon the return stroke. 
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The cord actuating the drum does not receive its motion 
directly from the engine cross-head, but from a reducing motion, 
the function of which is to reproduce the engine stroke on a small, 
but always proportionate scale. A pantagraph is often used 
for this purpose. Under Tests 12 and 13 are described various 
types. 


C 

10. Calibration of the Indicator Spring and Pencil 
Motion 

Principles. There are four causes of error in the ordinates 
of an indicator diagram. .First, when applied to high speed 
engines, the inertia of the indicator piston and attached linkage 
causes a variation from correct positions. Second, at high speed, 
the pressure in the indicator cylinder lags behind that operating 
on the engine piston, because of the inability of the steam 
immediately to traverse the passages to the indicator. Third, 
the mechanism actuating the pencil may incorrectly magnify 
the motion of the indicator piston. Fourth, the, spring scale 
may not be exactly known. Friction of the indicator piston and 
linkage causes a variation of the spring scale, since because of 
it the pencil is too low when rising and too high when falling. 
(See Test 2, principles.) 

The first of these errors may be avoided, or reduced, by the 
use of stiffer springs than are appropriate to low rotative speeds. 
With a stiffer spring, the total rise of the pencil is less, and there¬ 
fore the velocity and inertia of the pencil motion parts are 
decreased. 

The second cause of error, tag in the fluid pressure, may be 
reduced by the use of short and direct pipe connections between 
the indicator and engine cylinders. 

Errors due to the third and fourth causes may be corrected 
as will be described. 
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(a) The Pencil Motion may be Tested as Follows: With 
the indicator spring removed, a horizontal line is drawn on a 
piece of record paper placed on the drum, by revolving it by hand, 
the pencil bearing against the paper at a low position of the 
linkage. Then, with the drum held stationary, a vertical line 
is made by moving the pencil and linkage up by hand. This 
is repeated with the drum in a second position. The two vertical 
lines should be parallel and straight, and perpendicular to t^e 
horizontal line, if the i)encil motion is true, 

(b) Determination of Ascending, Descending, and Combined 
Spring Scales by Graphic Method. It is neceasary to get a 
series of values of true pressures and corresponding heights of 
indicator pencil. The apparatus for varying and measuring the 
pressure should preferably be one using the same working fluid 
to which the indicator is subjected in practice, so as to duplicate 
the conditions of temperature and friction. Dead weights 
applied directly to the indicator piston are sometimes used, but 
these do not correctly reproduce the working conditions. Fig. 
.33 represents a calibration apparatus using steam. The pres¬ 
sure is varied by manipulating valves A and B, an opening of 
A and closing of B having the effect of increasing the pressure 
in the large steam chamber, and vice versa. The measuring 
device is a set of known weights acting on a plunger of known 
area, from which the pressure balancing the weights may be 
figured. An accurate and precise Bourdon gage would serve 
the purpose as well. The gage shown in Fig. 33 is used to indicate 
the pressure in the chamber when the weights are not balanced, 
for convenience in manipulating the valves A and B. 

Using the calibration apparatus, a diagram similar to Fig. 34 
is made on all indicator card. For the ascending pressures, the 
weight table must be balanced and rising very slowly when the 
line is drawn. Similarly, for descending pressures, the table 
should be gently falling. The table is revolved by hand to reduce 
friction at the plunger. 
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The heights of the lines from the atmosphere line are then 
measured to rffir in., and recorded on the diagram with corre¬ 
sponding pressures as in Fig. 34. These data are then plotted 
and results obtained as for Test 2 (a). 

(c) Spring Scales by Method of Least Squares. The same 
experimental data are used, but the results are calculated as for 
Test 2 (6), the value of F in the equations then being the observed 



Fig. 33. —Indicator Spring Testing Fig. 34. —Calibration 

Apparatus. RecorBs. 


pressure in pounds per square inch, and E, the height of the 
indicator pencil in inches. 

(d) Correction of Indicator Diagrams. Various methods, more 
or less accurate and laborious, have been proposed for applying 
calibration results to indicator diagrams. Generally, it is suf¬ 
ficient to use the combined spring scale with which to multiply 
the mean height to get the mean effective pressure, the error 
involved being within the limit of accuracy of power tests. But 
the combined spring scale represents the true sealg of the spring 
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more nearly than it does actual conditions, since the method of 
figuring it eliminates friction. Strictly speaking, the ascending 
and descending scales should be used separately on the diagram, 
the former applied to the moan height of ede. Fig. 32, since the 
pencil is rising on that line; and the latter to the mean height of 
abc since there the pressure falls. But when the back pressure 
line is horizontal in large part, as it almost always is, the descend¬ 
ing scale applied to the whole diagram will yield a fair resu]J;. 

The indicator is sometimes applied to other than power 
measurements, for which a high degree of accuracy is desirable. 



Corroplion of Indicator Diagrams. 


It is then necessary to reconstruct the diagram to get correct 
results. A method of doing this is as follows. Calibration 
data are obtained as previously described, and plotted as shown 
by Fig. 35. The range of pressure P for the calibration must 
be the same as that in the indicator diagrams to be corrected, 
and all operating conditions of the indicator during its test the 
same as when the diagrams are taken. It will be noticed that 
the descending curve of Fig. 35 is not straight, and is joined to 
the ascending curve. Careful experimentation will reveal these 
charactcri.stics. Actually, there can be no unfilled gap between 
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the two curves, as there would be under the assumption that 
both are straight lines, an assumption, as was pointed out under 
Test 2, made only for convenience in approximately figuring 
the scales. 

Having plotted the curves according to Fig. 35, the ascending 
scale should then be obtained by either of the two methods 
(o) or (b) previously given. The calibration curve is next laid 
gtlongside of the indicator diagram to be corrected as shown by 
Figs. 35 and 36. Now, the back pressure line is shown correctly 
to the ascending scale determined from the calibration. To 
represent a point a of the indicator diagram on this scale, the 
construction abbiai, is used, the point aj, being the required 
corrected position of a. Enough points are corrected in this 
way to reconstruct the pressure line of the indicator diagram. 
The ascending scale will then apply correctly to the whole diagram. 

(e) Sampling. When there are a large number of diagrams 
for a single engine test, a few representative ones only are selected 
for reconstruction. Suppose, for instance, that there are 24 
diagrams and that the average of all their mean heights is H 
inches. Three of these should be selected as near, as possible 
to this average mean height, and fairly representative in general 
proportions. These three diagrams are reconstructed and then 
the desired results obtained from them. 

To get the average of the mean effective pressure from all 
the diagrams without reconstructing all of them, the value H 
may be reduced in the proportion that the mean height of the 
three sample diagrams is reduced after reconstruction. The 
corrected value of H when multiplied by the ascending spring 
scale gives the corrected mean effective pressure. 

Problem lOi. The pencil of an indicator throws 2 iM. If the boiler 
pressure is 145 lbs., what should the spring scale be to give as high a diagram 
as possible? 

Problem lOj. The ratio of the pencil motion to the piston motion of an 
indicator is,6 l 1. The area of the piston is ^ sq. in. With a 30-lb. spring, 
the difference between ascending and descending position^ of the pencil at 
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a given pressure is 0.04 in. If the friction is all at the piston, how much is 
it in pounds? Ans,, 0.3 lb. 

Problem lOj. With the same indicator and spring at last problem, if 
the friction between the pencil point and the paper is 2 oa., how much differ¬ 
ence in the height of the pencil will this make? Am. 0.05 inch. 

Problem 10<. With the apparatus of Fig. 33, what is the effect of friction 
at the plunger upon the apparent true pressure? What effect has this upon 
the calibration records? 


II. Testing the Motion of the Indicatob Dbtjm 

Principles. When an indicator drum is driven by a cord 
attached to a reducing motion mechanically correct, the motion 
imparted to it i.s approximately simple harmonic. Upon the 
forward stroke of the engine, the cord is pulling the drum, and 
upon the return stroke, the drum spring is stressing the cord 
to keep it taut. Thus the cord is always under stress. If the 
stress varies, the cord will stretch according to .such variation, 
and consequently the drum will not assume the correct positions 
it would have if driven, by an inelastic connector. 

Stress in an indicator cord is the resultant of three distinct 
forces: namely, the drum spring tension, the force required to 
overcome the inertia of the drum, and the force to overcome 
friction at the drum spindle and at any guide pulleys used to 
guide the cord. The force of the spring increases with the for¬ 
ward stroke of the drum (the spring being wound up) and decreases 
upon the return. The variation is usually uniform with the 
motion. 

In general, at the lieginning of the forward stroke, inertia 
increases the cord stress since, as the speed is increasing from 
zero to a maj:imum at mid-stroke, inertia effects a tendency of 
the drum to lag. Beyond mid-stroke, however, the speed is 
decreasing, and as the drum tends to exceed the velocity induced 

*For a more complete discussion of this subject see author’s article in 
Power, Aug. 20,1912. 
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by the cord, a slackening results. Upon the return stroke the 
force of acceleration varies in the same way as on the advance. 

The force of friction is always opposite to the drum motion 
and therefore changes its direction at each stroke. During the 
forward stroke it tends to increa.se the cord stress, and upon 
the return, to decrease it.' 

These three forces arc represented graphically by Fig. 37. 
The resultant stress in the cord equals their algebraic sum at 
any drum position. At low speeds, the force of acceleration 



Fio. 37.—Variation of Forces on Indicator Card. 


is practically negligible; hence the resultant cord stress increases 
on the forward stroke, and decreases on the return with lowered 
values due to the reversal of friction. At high speeds, the force 
of acceleration reverses this variation as shown by Fig. 37. At 
some intermediate speed the force of acceleration and the spring 
tension nearly balance, so that the cord stress is approximately 
constant during each stroke, but a trifle less on the return because 
of friction. This is the speed at which the indicator drum is 
best adapted to work, since the morejiearly constant the cord 
stress is, the less is its stretch and the consequent error.' 
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Let us now compare the effects of a higher speed than this 
with the ideal condition of constant cord stress. The effect of 
speed is to increase the stress at the head end and decrease it 
at the crank end (see Fig. 37). At the head end, therefore, the 
cord is longer and the drum travels further in this direction. 
Similarly, at the crank end, the cord is shorter and the drum is 
pulled further toward that end. The net effect is to pull out 
the indicator diagram. Now, if the diagram were lengthened 
uniformly its proportions would remain correct, and there woukl 
he no error. Accordingly, if the cord were subjected to a uni¬ 
formly decreasing and increasing stress, and if its stretch varied 
directly with the stress, a correct diagram would result. It 
follows that, lacking such uniformity, the error of any point 
of the diagram should not be judged by the absolute stress or 
stretch at that point, but by the difference between this stress 
or stretch and that necessary to produce a uniform lengthening. 
It is seen from Fig. 37 that the resultant cord stress is greater 
than that necessary for uniformity on the forward stroke and 
less on the return. IJence, during the forward stroke, the cord 
is too long and a point on the indicator diagram is to the left 
and behind its correct position. During the return stroke 
the cord is too short; a point on the indicator diagram is to the 
right and again behind its correct position, since the motion is 
reversed. The net effect of the stretch of the cord, then, is to 
make the mean effective pressure appear smaller, and the cut¬ 
off, compression and release earlier than their true values. 

(a) Determination of Spring Tension. Since this varies 
through the drum stroke, its value at mid-stroke may be measured, 
or the average of the values at the ends of the stroke may be used. 
A spring balance of between .5 and 10 lbs. capacity should be 
fastened to the cord leading from the drum, and through it the 
drum pulled past the position at which it is desired to measure 
the spring tension. The reading of the balance is noted at the 
instant of passing this position. This equals the spring tension 
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plus fricticJn. The spring is then allowed to reverse the motior 
and another reading is taken, equal to the tension minus frietior 
The sum of these readings divided by two is the spring tensioE 

(b) Determination of Drum Friction. The same metho( 
is used as for measuring the spring tension. The friction equali 
the difference of the readings divided by two. 

With an indicator property lubricated and adjusted, and ol 
good make, the friction should not exceed 5 or 10 per cent. When 
tke cord runs over guide pulleys, however, the friction is greatly 
increased. When the friction is high, the cause should be looked 
for and remedied. 

(c) Testing^ Indicator Cord. Tic one end of about four feet 
of the cord to be tested to a fixed point on a bench or table, and 
the other end to a spring balance. Mark this end a few inches 
from the balance with a finer ink lino, and under this line place 
a piece of paper or a foot-rule. Stretch the cord by pulling the 
balance horizontally until about 5 lbs. are indicated. Now 
reduce the force to about 1 lb. and repeat this procedure a few 
times. The elongation may then be noteij for the applied range 
of stress. As the cord in the operation of the indicator is generally 
not stressed more than 5 lbs. or less than 1 lb., this range is 
appropriate. A good cord should not stretch more than 0.01 
in. per foot per pou.id, but grades will be found with four times 
this stretch and more. 

The elongation and contraction of the cord are very much 
greater at stresses less than 1 lb. On this account there may be 
marked'overtravel at the crank end of the drum motion without 
a visible slackening or vibrating of the cord when the indicator 
is in usual operation. 

(d) Adjustment of Drum Spring Tension. The indicator 
is put in working adjustment on the engine to be indicated, the 
piston spring omitted. Then by putting the engine on first 
one dead center and then the other, two vertical lines may be 
made on an indicator card to mark the extremes of travel of the 
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drum. When the engine is run, a horizontal line will ovcrtravel 
the vertical ones, as was previously demonstrated, if the speed 
is enough to cause any inertia effect. The overtravel at the 
crank end should not be greater than 0.01 in. for each foot of 
cord, the cord being of good quality. If the overtravel exceeds 
this, the spring .should b(> tightened, unt'l it is re<luced to the 
named amount. 

The spring should not be any tighter than necessary, as this 
would increase the reaction on the drum spindle and therefofS 
the friction. For different speeds, different spring tensions 
should be used. 

(e) Testing Drum Motion with the Drum Motion Tester. 
The apparatus shown by Fig. 38 was devised by the author for 



Fio. .18.—Smallwood'a Drum Motion Tester. 


this purpose. A shaft N, the rotary speed of which may be con¬ 
trolled by a variable speed motor, actuates two similarly pro¬ 
portioned crank trains E and €, set exactly 90 degrees apart. 
The motions of the two cross-heads arc thus exactly proportional 
at all parts of their strokes. The indicator drum D is oscillated 
by fastening its cord to a bracket B carried on an extension of 
the horizontally moving cross-head. The cross-head with vertical 
travel carries a pencil point P which traces a diagram on a card 
on the dru*!. A diagram thus obtained is one of cross-head 
motion shown vertically and drum motion horizontally. If 
a rigid connector between the drum and the bracket were used 
instead of the indicator cord, the motion of the drum would be 
exactly proportional to that of the pencil, and the diagram 
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would be’ an inclined straight line. The effect elastic 

connector, as cord, variously stressed, is to give a curved line. 
If a straight line is drawn between the highest and lowest points 
of this curve, then the horizontal departure of any point on the 
curve from the straight line shows the error in the drum motion 
at that point. 

When testing a drum motion for errors in an indicator diagram 
previously obtained, great care should be taken to reproduce 
Sll the op<!rating conditions, relative to speed, spring tension, 
length of diagram, length of cord, general adjustment, and 
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friction. Special care should be taken to reproduce the arrange¬ 
ment of guide pulleys. The effect of guide iiullcys, especially 
if near the indicator, is similar to that of drum spindle friction 
and imposes an additional tightening force on the forward stroke 
and slackening one on the return. Fig. 39 shows a typical error 
diagram taken with the drum motion tester and is self explanatory. 

In some cases the drum advances its correct position instead 
of lagging behind it on the return stroke. This is caused by the 
departure of the acceleration force from the variation assumed 
in Fig. 37, because of abnormal .stretch of the cord and the con¬ 
sequent change in the drum velocities. 
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(f) The Correction of Indicator Diagrams from Drum Motion 
Tester Records may bo aooornplished as shown by Fig. 40, which 
needs no comment. tSampling of the diagrams may be done as 
indicated under Test 10 (e). 



Problem lli. Tho force of acceleration of the indicator drum varies 
directly with stroke and the .square of the engine R.p.m. If a drum 
motion with a*4-in. stroke is designed correctly to operate at 200 R.p.m., 
how long should the stroke be to oiierate correctly at 2,')0 U.p.m.? At 300 
R.p.in.? Ans., 2.56 in.; 1.78 in. 

Problem llj. What should be the constant of a drum spring (pounds 
per inch of extension measured on the eanl) to balance throughout a 4-in. 
stroke a force of acceleration which has a maximum value of -1-1 lb. at the 
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head end, and —1 lb. at the crank end? If the engine R.p.m. is doubled, 
what should be the constant of the spring? Am., 0.5 and 2.0 lbs. per in. 


12. The 'Te.sting of Link Type Reducing Motions 

Principles. The pantagraph in various forms has been much 
used to reduce engine cross-head motion for the purpose of driving 
indicators. Fig. 41 sliows a number of them, diagrammatically. 
In these and in the following two figures, the letter F denotes 
the fixed center of the linkage; R, the point at which the indicator 
cord is attached; and C, the ixiint of attachment of the linkage 
to the engine cross-head. 



There are two conditions necessary to the proportionality of 
motion of the points R and C. First, they must lie on a straight 
line passing through F, and second, the links that are^’parallel 
in one position must remain so in all positions. 

Fig. 41 A and B are familiar forms, the reduction of motion 
being in the proportion of FR to FC. The identity of Fig. 41 C 
may be established by the dotted lines, the linkage thereby repre¬ 
sented being replaced by the sliding bar on whicluthe point R 
is centered. With this arrangement, the ratio of the long to 
the short link below F must be equal to the corresponding ratio 
above, in order to fulfill the condition of parallelism. This reduc¬ 
ing motion is appropriate to high speed qpgines since by it only 
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a short length of cord need be used. Fig. 41 D is a convenient 
form of pantagraph made by attaching to the engine crank shaft 
a small eccentric and rod, or crank and rod, the throw of which 
is equal to the desired drum stroke. It will be seen that for a 
correct reduction, the eccentricity must be in line with the engine 
crank; and the ratio of the lengths of eccentric rod to eccentricity 
must equal the ratio of the engine connecting rod to crank length. 
Fig. 41 E is a modification of this, the motion being the same as 
that of a Scottish yoke, that is, a crank train with infinitely 
long connecting rod. The motion is therefore inaccurate. 

In each case, the proportional motion of R is parallel to 
that of C. Therefore, the indicator cord should be led from the 
reducing motion parallel to the cross-head guides; if on a slant, 
the drum motion will not be proportional to the cross-head 
motion. 

Reducing motions of the pendulum type are represented by 
Fig. 42. By A is shown the slotted pendulum. The shorter 



is the indicator cord, the greater will be its angularity due to the 
circular motion of R. The motion of R is not truly proportional 
to C since tl>e ratio of FR to FC varies. Fig. 42 B shows the 
slotted cross-head, a correct motion except for the angularity 
of the cord. Fig. 42 D is the same as C except that a “ brumbo ” 
pulley is attached, by which the cord may be led off at an angle 
with less error than if the pulley were not used. W ith a horizontal 
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cord, the pulley causes more error than would be obtained with¬ 
out its use. 

The errors of these reducing motions are kinematic and 
mechanical. Mechanical errors are due to lost motion in the 
joints, or flexing of the links. Kinematical truth or errors 
depend on the design. 

(a) Calibration by Line Diagram. The crosshead motion 
is laid out to scale as sliown t)y JVT, Fig. 43, and divided into a 

number of c(iual parts. The centers of 
the reducing motion are then located to 
represent it in an extreme position, and 
a point D to show the corresponding 
position of tlic indicator drum. A second 
position of the reducing motion is tlien 
drawn and a secoml drum position marked, 
and so on. It is then an easy matter 
to measure the error of any of the drum 
positions since the distances between them 
should be equal for exact proportionality 
of motion. If desired, the data may be 
plotted the same as Fig. 39, from wdneh indicator diagrams may 
be corrected according to 'J'(!.st 11 (/). 

(b) Calibration by Direct Measurement. The indicator and 
reducing motion are set up as in actual use. The dead center 
positions of the engine cross-head are marked on tiie cross-head 
guides against a datum line on the cross-head. With the cross- 
head placed at any part of its stroke, its position may then be 
readily measured from cither dead center and expressed in per 
cent of the stroke. For a proportional motion, the indicator 
drum should have moved from its corresponding dead center 
position (located by marking with the indicator pencil a vertical 
line on a card on the drum) the same percentage of its stroke. 
A number of such meiisurements at different parts of the strokes 
furnish data which may be applied the same as under (o). 
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Care should be taken that motion is not lost through stretch 
of the indicator cord. For reliable results, wire should be used 
between the reducing motion and the indicator drum. If the 
wire is not sufficiently flexible to pass around the drum, a few 
inches of cord tied to the wire may be used for this purpose. 

Problem 12i. The stroke of the drum given by the reducing motion of 
Fig. 41 B is 4 ins. The ratio of the engine connecting rod to crank length is 
5:1. Figure from the kinematic formulas the maximum error in the drum 
motion. 

Problem ISj. Is the best arrangement of Fig. 42 C with the lower link 
always above the horisontal, always below it, or partly above and partly 
below? Why? What effect has the length of this link upon the accuracy 
of the motion? 

Problem 12]. Draw two indicator diagrams, superimposed, to show 
the effect of twisting the eccentric of Fig. 42 0 ahe^ of the crank by 10 
degrees. 


13. The Testing of Reducing Wheels* 

Principles. Link reducing motions have been largely sup¬ 
planted by reducing wheels on account of the latter’s ready 
adaptability. This type of motion consists, in general, of two 
drums of different diameters mounted on separate shafts that are 
connected together with gears. Fig. 44 shows them on the same 
shaft for simplicity. The indicator cord is led from the engine 
cross-head to the larger drum to which it is fastened. Another 
cord connects the smaller drum to the indicator drum. It will 
be seen that the velocity of the one cord is to the other as the 
ratio of the drum diameters of the reducing motion. The reduc¬ 
ing wheel is supplied with a spring which acts the same as the 
indicator drum spring. One of the reducing motion drums 
b made intAchangeable with others of various diameters so 
that different reductions may be made. 

• For a more complete discussion of this subject, and experimental results, 
see author’s article in Power, Sept. 24, 1912. 
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In the operation of a reducing wheel the same forces are at 
work as in the case of the indicator drum (Test 10, principles), 
namely, spring tension, friction, and the force due to inertia. 
Since the indicator drum and wheel masses are connected by a 
short cord having inconsiderable stretch, they may be regarded 
as one mass producing a single inertia effect. Likewise, the 
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two spring may be considered as exerting a single force. In 
Fig. 44, the component forces are shown as they are felt at the 
cord at three parts of each forward and return^ stroke. The 
arrows represent roughly by their length the comparative 
magnitude of the forces. 

At the beginning of the forward stroke, the cord exerts a 
maximum force in overcoming friction, inertia and spring ten- 
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sion, but as most of the cord is wound on the wheel, its stretch 
and the consequent lag of the drum are inappreciable. 

As the cross-head advances, the length of cord free to stretch 
becomes greater, but, as the velocity of the moving parts 
approaches its maximum in the neighborhood of mid-stroke, 
the effect of inertia is to lessen the force exerted by the cord 
and therefore its stretch. This continues throughout the for¬ 
ward stroke; as the length of the cord increases its stress decrease^ 
and the net effect is to maintain a reasonably uniform total 
stretch and consequently to give a correct drum motion. On 
the return stroke, however, the spring tension is required to 
accelerate the wheel sufficiently so that the cord docs not slacken, 
and it mast do this not only against inertia, but against the 
frictional resistance. 

As the friction is large, the spring may not be able to do 
this at a rate equal to that at which the cross-head is being 
accelerated, particularly at the beginning of the stroke, as here 
the acceleration is greatest. The stretch of the cord is therefore 
released at the beginning of the return stroke, if not entirely 
slackened, as evidenced by whipping. Beyond mid-stroke, 
the moving parts of the wheel have gained sufficient momentum 
to draw up the cord again, and this momentum keeps it taut 
to the end of the return stroke. Under ordinary circumstances, 
then, a marked distortion of the drum motion may be expected 
only through the return stroke and greatest at its beginning. 

Obvioasly the length of the cord free to stretch, i.e., that 
part of it not wrapped around the wheel, has a decided influence 
upon the correctness of the motion. In practice this length 
at its minimum and maximum is determined by the engine stroke. 
Ordinarily, at the head end, the length of cord free to stretch 
is about equal to the stroke, and at the crank end twice 
ns long. 

Experiments upon reducing wheels will disclose the following 
characteristics. 
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First. The overtravel of the indicator drum is small at both ■ 
ends of the stroke. 

Second. The distortion of the return-stroke motion is very 
marked and follows a characteristic wave. The forward motion 
is in all cases very closely true. 

Third. The piston speeds producing whipping and therefore 
limiting the operation of the wheel, arc much greater at the longer 
strokes. 

The first effect is largely due to friction which helps the 
springs to check the velocity of the wheel at the end of the for¬ 
ward stroke. . Much overtravel at the crank end would be 
evidenced by whipping of the cord. For instance, if the drum 
motion were 4 ins. and the engine stroke 24 ins., an overtravel 
of the drum of g in. would me;in a slackening of the cord six times 
that amount, or J in., since any distortion of the drum motion 
is multiplied at the wheel by the ratio of the motions. This is 
enough to cause whipping unless the cord is very stretchable. 
.4t the head end the ovcrtravel is subdued not only by friction 
but by the positive resistance of the cord, the stretch of which 
is a minimum at this end because of its reduced length. 

Overtravel of the drum motion does not indicate error with 
reducing wheels, as it is always small, exists for even low speeds 
when the motion is actually accurate, and may not exist at 
all when the friction is such as to cause large error. 

The second effect is due not only to friction, but is Increased 
because an indicator cord varies very considerably in length 
for changes of stress below 1 lb., although above that amount 
the stretch is comparatively small and uniform with increasing 
stress. Also the cord will contract markedly when the stress 
reduces to zero, and sometimes ha.s been observedi to continue 
contracting after the stress was entirely removed. If the fric¬ 
tional resistance to motion of the reducing wheel prevents the 
spring from properly accelerating it upon the return stroke, 
the cross-head motion gains upon the wheel motion, thus reduc- 
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ing the stress in the cord, perhaps to only a few ounces. The 
cord accommodates itself to this change in length because it con¬ 
tracts markedly at low stresses, and not until the distortion of 
the drum motion is quite pronounced is the speed of contraction 
exceeded by the cross-head speed, as evidenced by whipping. 

The lag of the drum motion just after passing the crank- 
end dead center is only momentary at moderate speeds because ■ 
the force required to accelerate the wheel is a maximum at dead 
center; when it has once started upon the return stroke leS 
force is needed to continue the motion and this the spring is able 
to deliver. At higher speeds the action of the spring is further 
delayed, so that the late acquired momentum of the parts causes 
them to overshoot the mark and fetch up against the positive 
resistance of the cord, resulting in the wave effect. 

The third effect follows from the limitations caused by inertia. 
It may be explained by the fact that at a given piston speed the 
oscillations per minute of the wheel are greater the smaller the 
engine stroke, and therefore the effect of inertia is greater with 
the small strokes. Obviously, it is more difficult to oscillate 
,a mass moving at a fixed average speed, the more frequent are 
the oscillations. This also follows from the mathematical value 
for the force required to accelerate a reducing wheel at the ends 
of the stroke (assuming harmonic motion) which may be expressed 
as follows: 

A = WXLXJV^Xa, constant 
in which 

A = Force of acceleration referred to the cord; 

W =Weight of moving parts referred to the cord; 

L = Bength of engine stroke; 

N =Revolutions per minute. 

In this expression LN is proportional to the piston speed. The 
force A cannot be greater than a certain value which limits, the 
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operation of the wheel. The product LN will have a maximum 
value, corresponding to the limiting value of A, by increasing’L 
rather than N, since A varies as the first power of L, and as the 
square of W. 

This analysis does not consider tlie inertia of the indicator 
drum. The throw of the drum is practically constant at all 
strokes, so the force required to accelerate it at the ends of the 
|troke is 


or 


a=wXlXN^X& constant 
o = ui X X a constant 


in which w is the weight of (he drum and I its stroke. Thus, a 
varies with the square of the R.p.m. only. 

The total force of acceleration of drum and wheel is the sum 
of these forces a and A, but as the drum spring is strong enough 
to meet the drum inertia at the highest speed of oscillation possible 
with the usual reducing wheel, the force a generally need not be 
considered. 

If the wheel velocities are low so that inertia is not material, 
the frictional resistance to motion, if excessive, may cause a mate¬ 
rial lag of the drum behind its correct position throughout both 
strokes, since it effects a stretch of the cord upon the forward 
and a slackening upon the return stroke. ’ 

If the variation of stress in the cord is the same for different 
engine strokes, the distortion of the drum motion is the same. 
This is because any error in the motion of the wheel is reduced 
at the drum in the ratio of the drum travel to the wheel travel. 
For example, if the stresses are the same, the stretch of the 
cord on a 4-ft. engine stroke is double that of a 2-ft. stroke, since 
the cord is twice as long, but as the resulting drum distortion 
is I'j of the stretch in the one case (drum stroke being equal to 
4 ins.) and | in the other, the effect is the same. 
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(a) Detennlnation of Spring Tension and Friction. The 
method is the same as described under Test 10 (a) and (6). The 
friction in a well designed wheel is not likely to be less than 20 
per cent of the spring tension, and may be as much as 50 per cent 
in poor designs or when the reducing wheel is badly assembled. 
As the greatest source of error is in friction, this test is an important 
one and furnishes a good indication of the merit of a reducing 
wheel. 

When the wheel spring tension cannot be made great enough 
to accelerate the parts correctly, the deficiency may be made 
good by tightening the indicator drum spring, to a limited extent 
only. The drum spring acts upon the wheel at a mechanical 
disadvantage on account of the reduction of motion, and therefore 
has only a small effect to accelerate it. On the other hand, 
tightening the drum spring increases the reaction on the drum 
spindle, and therefore the friction to be overcome throughout 
the stroke, and this may cause even more distortion. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, it is best that the indicator drum spring have only just 
sufficient tension to overcome its own inertia. The wheel spring 
tension should be as high iis possible if its ability to accelerate 
the wheel parts is doubted. 

(b) Testing Reducing Wheels with the Drum Motioi^Tester. 
To adapt this device. Fig. 38, to reducing wheels, a bracket, or 
some equivalent attachment is necessary with a long stroke 
to duplicate an engine cross-head motion; and, to make the 
apparatus cover all operating conditions, the stroke should admit 
variation. This is conveniently accomplished by coupling an 
extension rod to the motion tester, carrying at its outer end a 
rack meshing with a pinion on a vertical shaft. This shaft 
S, Fig. 4.5, carries a wooden disc replaceable by others of different 
diameters. ^Vhen the rack is reciprocated, the disc is given 
an oscillating motion. An extension of the indicator cord from 
the reducing wheel being fastened to a point on the circum¬ 
ference of the disc, the cord will be reciprocated through a stroke 
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the length of which depends upon the diameter of the disc. 
By using different disas, a reducing wheel may thus be operated 
through any desired stroke. 

The reducing wheel to be tested is connected to an indicator 
and the whole set in place on the tester. The wheel may then 
be operated at any required eonditions of stroke, speed, and cord 
length; and error diagrams similar to Fig. 39 taken: The cord 
length may be fixed by tying the desir^ length to a piece of 
stranded wire the other end of which is attached to the disc 
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Fia. 45.—Smallwood’s Drum Motion Tester Applied to Redueing Wheels. 


of the tester. The wire being practically inextensible, the effect 
is to reciprocate the cord through the desired lengths as by an 
engine cross-head at K, Fig. 45. 

Fig. 46 shows a number of error diagrams taken in this way. 

(c) Correction of Indicator Diagrams. This may be done as 
described under Test 11 {/). The reducing wheel Si reasonably 
accurate on short engine strokes and moderate piston speeds, 
and on long engine strokes at all usual piston speeds if properly 
dedgned to avoid friction. The drum motion resulting from its 
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use has its maximum error, when the friction is small, at a part 
of the stroke where usually it would affect the indicator dia¬ 
gram little if any, namely, at the beginning of the return stroke, 
where either the steam line bn'the crank end or the exhaust line 



Fiu. 46.—Error Diagrara.s from Ucduciag Wheels. 


on the head end diagram is described. As these lines are generally 
horizontal, (fr nearly so, errors upon them would not appear, 
except at their ends. 
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IRREGULAR AREAS AND MEAN HEIGHTS 

Numerous engineering instruments, of which the engine 
indicator is one, have been devised to give an autographic diagram 
of the measured quantity expressed as an ordinate, the absciss® 
being generally time or in linear units simply. From such a 
diagram it is often desired to get the moan value of the measured 
quantity, that is, the mean ordinate of the diagram to scale. 
For this purpose, planimeters are used. Some planimeters 
measure the mean ordinate directly; others measure the area 
of the diagram, from which the mean ordinate may be found 
by dividing by the length. The best known of these two types 
are the Amslor Polar planimeter and the Coffin averaging instru¬ 
ment. The former is used to measure any irregular area; the 
latter is applied chiefly to the determination of the mean height 
of indicator diagrams. 

14. The Polar Planimeter 

Principles. Fig. 47 shows in diagram the Amsler planimeter. 
When the tracing point traverses any closed curve, 1-2-1 the 
record wheel follows in a certain 
path and, through contact with the 
surface upon which it beaiji, is given 
a motion partly rolling and partly 
sliding. The principle upon which 
the instrument depends is that the 
rolling motion of the whe#is directly 
proportional to the area circum- 
scrilied bythetraeingfioint. If,then, 
the wheel is properly graduated, the 
area may be read directly. 

When the area to be measured is comparatively large, the 
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fixed center of the instrument is placed within the area, thus 
securing a greater reach of the tracing point. (See Fig. 61.) 
In this case, the readings of the wheel must be interpreted dif¬ 
ferently and the constant known as the 
zero circle must be known. The zero 
circle may be defined as one of such size 
that if the fixed center of the planimeter 
is placed at its center, and if the tracing 
point then traverses its circumference, 
there will be no motion of the record 
wheel. It may be seen from Fig. 48 
that this condition requires that the plane of the record wheel 
shall pass through the fixed center, for in this position the wheel 
will travel in the direction of its own axis and there can therefore 
be no rolling. 

The algebraic expression for the radius of the zero circle 
may be deduced as follows. (See Fig. 48.) 

rQ^=3? -l-(6-f-c)* 

= (a 2 - 6 *)+( 62 + 26 c+c 2 ) 

=a^+(?+2bc .( 1 ) 

To deduce the mathematical relation between the area cir¬ 
cumscribed by the tracing point and the circumferential motion 
of the record wheel. There are two cases, namely, the fixed 
center outside and the fixed center inside the area circum¬ 
scribed. The following paragraph gives an outline of the deduc¬ 
tion for the first case. 

1. The motion of the tracing point is referred to polar coordi¬ 
nates whose nple is at the fixed center of the instrument. A polar 
differentia! of area is considered as the one circumscribed by the 
tracing point. An algebraic expression for this area is obtained 
in terms of the polar coordinates. 2. An expression is deduced 
for the motion of a point on the record wheel circumference in 
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terms of’the constants of the instrument. The motion is that 
which takes place when the tracing point has outlined the differ¬ 
ential of area. 3. By comparing the two expressions (for the area 
and for the motion of the wheel) the desired rclationis obtained. 

Fig. 49 shows the differential of area, marked 4-5-6-7. Using 
the notation of the figure, 

Area l-4-,5 = Jr• rdK = \rHK 
.Area 1-7-6 = \ri^dK 

Subtracting, Area 4-.5-6-7 = ^dKir^-n^). ... (2) 



This is the expression for the differential of area. 

Consider now the corresponding motion of the record wheel. 
It is to be ob.served first that this is not affected by the radial 
motion of the tracing point. The angle 
between the arms when the point is at 4 
(Fig. 49) is the same as that at 6. The same 
applies to points 6 and 7. Hence, the motion 
of the wheel when the tracing point passes 
on the radial from 5*to 6 is the same as that 
when it passes from 7 to 4. But as these two 
motions are qpposite, they neutralize each 
other. The same reasoning applies to any 
irregular area as in Fig. 47. The radial 
component of the motion from 1 to 2 is the same in amount as 
that caused in passing from 2 to 1, but opposite in direction. 
So we may altogether disregard the motion of the wheel produced 
by the radial motion of the point. 

Considering again the differential of area of Fig. 49, it is 
seen that the motion of the tracing point from 4 to 5 is greater 
than that from 6 to 7, and that the angle made 1^ the arms is 
different when the point traverses the two arcs. Hence the 
circular component of the motion of the tracing point when traver¬ 
sing a closed curve produces a record on the wheel. We have, 
then, to consider the effect of this component. 


Fifi. 49. 
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See Fig. 50. The record wheel moves from 2 to 2' when the 
tracing point passes from 4 to 5. The rectangular component 
of the motion, 2-2', causing rotation of the wheel, is represented 
by the line m, perpendicular to the wheel a,\is. m is therefore 



Eiu. 50. 


the distance moved through by any point on the record wheel 
circumference relative to its a.xis. 

m=XdK .sin (A-90“) 

= —X cos AdK .(3) 

From 1-2-3, d-=lp + X- - 2bX cos .4. 

From 1-2-4, (6+c)HA’'^-2(6+ c) J cos A . 

Subtracting,^ a^-r^ =-2bc-c‘ +2cXcosA. 

From which, A'cos A= ■^(n-+c“+26c—r“). 


From (1) 


( 4 ) 
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Combining (3) and (4) 

.(5) 

which is the value for the rotation of a point on the circumference 
of the record wheel when the tracing point moves from 4 to 5. 
Similarly, when it moves from 6 to 7, the motion is 


The difference between these two motions, m and m\, is the 
resultant motion Af of a point on the circumferenee of the record 
wheel when the whole area has been circumscribed, or 


M=m—ini 


dK (r®—ri^) 
2 c 


. . . . ( 6 ) 


Comparing (2) and (6) 

Area 4-5-6-7 •- 

2 c 

=Mc .. (7, 

which is the required relation. 

The deduction of the relation for 
the second case, namely, when the 
fixed center is within the affea to be 
evaluated, is similar. Under this con¬ 
dition, however, the circular component 
of the tracing point is always in one 
direction. Hence there is no subtrac¬ 
tion as indicated by equation (6) and 
the differential expression is 

dK 
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Integrating this for the'entire circumferential motion of a point 
on the circumference of the record wheel, 

M= P^ d(area) r- %^dK 

Jo 2c Jo 2c Jo c Jo 2c 

area 2irro^. 
c 2c 

From which, Arca=JW'c+5rro^,.(8) 

which is the required relation. 

From these two deductions it is seen that. 

First. When the fixed center of the planimeter is outside 
the area to be integrated the motion of a point in inches, on the 
circumference of the record wheel, relative to its axis, multiplied 
by the length of the arm c, equals the desired area. 

Second. When the fixed center of the planimeter is inside 
the area to be integrated, this product added to the area of the 
zero circle equals the desired area. With the working form of 
the instrument, the multiplication Me is not necessary, the wheel 
Ijeing graduated in terms of sejuare inches, or other units of area. 

If N is the number of turns of the record wheel on its axis, 
and w the diameter of the record wheel in inches, these relations 


may be expressed as follows; 

First. Area =iVX ITU) Xc.(9) 

Second. ATea,=NXru)Xc+irro^ .(10) 


In some types of polar planimeter, the arm c is made adjust¬ 
able in length, so that areas drawn to various scales may be read 
directly. 

As an exercise, '(he student should set the arm c at any random 
length, and tfien by traversing a known area and noting the 
number of turns N, show that equation (9) holds true. 

(a) Determination of the Zero Circle. If the lengths of 
the arms, o, b, and c, are carefully measured, the radius of the 
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zero circla may be computed by means of the relation given by 
equation (1), and from this the area. 

If the axis of the wheel is in a jx-rpendieular plane through 
the arm c, the graphic method suggested by Fig. 48 may be 
used. Two lines are drawn at right angles to each other, the 
fixed center placed on one, the tracing point on the other, and 
t^e point of contact of the wheel and the paper at the intersec¬ 
tion of the lines. The radius of the zero circle is then the dis¬ 
tance between the fixed center and the tracing point. If the 
axis of the wheel does not li(! in a vertical plane thro\igh the arm 
c (as is sometimes the case) the con.struction must be altered to 
allow for this difference. 

When the value ro is found, it may be checked by noting a zero- 
motion of the wheel when the tracing point moves as in Fig. 48. 
The arms may be clam|)ed by placing tin; fixed and tracing points 
in two holes pierced in a strip of manilla i)aper, Ib.c'se holes being 
distant from each other an amount equal to the ladius of the tra- 
vei-sed circle. 

(b) Comparison of Instrument Indications with Known Areas. 
For this purpo.se may be u.sed a check rule, an instrument by 
which the tracing point of the idanimetcr may be swung through 
a circle of known radius. Initial and final readings of the 
record wheel are taken; the difference betweeti these readings 
.should equal the area traversed. When the fixed center of the 
planimeter is inside the area, the difference, between the readings 
should be added to the area of the zero circle. " 

If the instrument indications do not correspond to the actual 
areas, the length of the arm, c, should be adjusted. 

Notice that the wheel reads positively if the direction of the . 
tracing point is clockwise, with the single exception of the case 
when the area to be integrated is less than the Wo circle and 
the fixed center is inside the area. 

It is well always to traverse the area in a elcckwise direction 
and to use the following forms: 
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or 


Area=second reading—first reading, 
Area=second reading—first reading+xro^. 


As ah exorcise record the results of two or three area readings 
of the following and compare with their calculated values. 

Small circle, fixed center outside. 

Circle > z(wo circle, fixed center inside. 

Circle < zero circle, fixed center inside. 

NoUi Carefully. Do not put down the result of an area only, 
but record in tabular form, as follows: 

1st Reading. 2d Reading. Result. 

(c) Comparison of Instrument Indications with Areas to 
Scale. Planimeters with adjustable arms genei'ally an; arranged 
to be ai)plicable to various scales. For instance, for a certain 
adjustment, each graduation of the wheel may indicate one 
square foot on an area .drawn to a linear scale of } in. equals 
1 ft. For comparison the chock rule may bo used, its area 
in square feet on a j-in. scale being figured by multiplying 
its area in S(}uare inches by the stpiare of the lin(!ar scale, that 
is, 16. 

As an exercise, compare the planimetcr and calculated 
results of a circle larger than the zero circle, using the scale 
setting. 

(d) Arm Adjustment to a Required Scale. Suppose it is 
required to read areas to a scale not provided for by the markings 
of the adjustable arm. The necessary length of the arm c 
may be calculated from equation (7). In this equation, we may 
assume the arei to be one square inch. Then the motion M equals 
tlie length of one graduation on the wheel multiplied by the 
number of graduations previously selected to represent the scale 
units in one square inch. 
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Let w* diameter of record wheel, inches. 

(?=number of gi’aduations oii the record wheel. 

AT=number of graduations representing one scale unit of 
area. 

Y =nmntx!r of scale units of area in one square inch. 

Then, length of one graduationin inches. 

(r 


When the tracing point travei-ses one square inch of area, the 
number of graduations corresponding to the motion, M, will be 
XY; and 


M=^XY. 

Ir 


From (7) 
and 


^XYc 

(j 


= 1 sq. in.. 


(I 

twXY’ 


in which everything is known except c, which may be found. 

A convenient application of this principle is in the direct 
determination of horse-power from indicator diagrams, for 
which purpose the arm c should be adjusted to the length given 
by the following formula. 


10500iG 

SKwX' 


• ( 11 ) 


in which G, w, and X are as previously defined, and 

f= length of the indicator diagram, inches, 

S = scale of the indicator spring, 

/C= product of LAN in the PLAN formula (see 
Test 43). 
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Problem 14i. Deduce the equation for the eero circle of a planlmeter 
having the record wheel between the pivot and the tracing point instead of 
as shown by Fig. 48. 

Problem 14!. If a is 5 ins.; b, 2 ins.; and c, 3 ins., what is the area of the 
zero circle applicable to an arm adjustment for a J in. = 1 ft. scale? 

Ans., 2310 sq. ft. 

Problem 14a. The fixed center of a planimetcr is inside an area to l)e 
integrated which is smaller than the zero circle; consequently the wheel 
rotates backward. The first reading is 29.23 sq. iiw.; the second, 48.73 
sq. ins. What is the area if the zero circle area is 212 sq. ins.? 

Ans. 131.5 sq. ins. 

Problem 14<. Integrate the area enclosed by a l<x)p like a figure 8, first 
by finding separately the areas of the loop, and second by fracing the loop in 
the direction of its curve. Account for differences. 

Problem 14s. The arm c of a planimetcr is 2.0 ins. long and the diameter 
of its record wheel is 0.79 in. How many turns will the wheel make when 
the tracing point circumscribes 117 sq. ft. to a |-in. = 1 ft. scale? 

Ans. 13.1. 

Problem 14t. If the wheel diameter is 0.79 in., what should bo the length 
of the arm c so that one revolution corresponds to 1000 square miles on a 
linear scale of f in. = l mile? Ans., 6.25 ins. 

Problem 14t. Deduce equation (11). 

Problem 14g. Find the mean height of a given indicator diagram with 
a planimetcr. Calculate the horse-power. Find the horse-power by adjust¬ 
ing the arm as described under (d). Compare results. 


16. The CorriN Planimeter 

Principles. Fig. 52 represents this planimetcr. It consists 
of a single arm one end of which carries the tracing point, the 
other end bearing on a pin wliich slides in a guide represented 
by the line gg. The record wheel is mounted on the arm as 
shown. An examination of Figs. 52 and 47 will show that the 
Coffin planimeter is the same in principle as the polar; the 
mechanical difference being that the arm a of the former is infinitely 
long, so that the pivot swings in a right line instead of the arc 
of a circle. The relation Afe=arca therefore applies (see Test 
14, principles). 

The instrument may be used for finding areas, but its chief 
use is in determining the mean heights of indicator diagrams.^ 
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For this .purpose the indicator diagram is arranged as sho’''n 
by Fig. .53, witii its left-hand extremity in the line of the guide, 
and its base perpendicular to the line 
of the guide. The tracing point of the 
planimeter is then placed at the extreme 
right-hand point of the diagram, 1, 
and an initial reading taken. Next, 
the figure is traced in a clockwise 
direction, until the tracing point comes 
back to the point, 1. If now the 
tracing point i,s moved on a line parallel 
to the guide line until the w'heel indi¬ 
cates again its initial reading, the 
distance 1-2 thus traveled by the 
tracing point e(|uals the mean height 
of the indicator diagram in inches. 

To prove, this, it should first 
be mentioned that the motion of 
the wheel corresponding to the 
motion of the point from 1 to 
2 is the same as that corre¬ 
sponding to the motion of the 
point around the area, since the 
wheel returns backward to its 
initial position during the mo¬ 
tion 1-2. 

In Fig. 53, the motion 1-2 
of the point causes a change of 
jiosition of the wheel from 6 to 6. 
The line 6-7 is the<component of 
this motion which causes rolling of 
the wheel. Since this rolling is the 
same as that taking place when the area is circumscribed, it equals 
M in the formula ilfc=area, the area being that of the indicator 




Fio. 52. 

Coffin Planimeter. 
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diagram, and c tlic longtli of ttio planimotcr arm (sec Test 14, 
principles). Also, 

area=ftX< 


in which h i.s the mean ht'ight and I the length of the diagram. 
Hence 

Mc = hl, from which h = ^. 

From the similarity of triangle's 1 3-1 and 0 7-5, 


,S’ 

fl 


from which 


.S’ = 


jI/c 

I • 


Hence S = li, that is the distance 12 equals the mean height of 
the indicator diagram. 

(a) Comparison of Records with Known Mean Heights. 
Instead of an indicator diagriim, si cjircfully laid out rectangle 
may he used. 'I’lic tracing point should I c stalled in the lower 
right-hand corner, and the (igure traced hack to tliis start ing point. 
The parallel motion nc^ce.ssary to hring tho wheel hack to its 
initial reading will take the point hack to the uppc'r right-hand 
corner of the rectangle, if the instrunient indicates correctly. 
This test should be repeated scvenil times, care being taken 
that the point pursue:^the path of the rectangle closely. 

If the instrument docs not indicate correctly, it may be because 
the length of the arm has been altered, through bending of the 
tracing iwint or otherwise, because of biulty graduations of the 
wheel, or because of the wheel sticking instead of revolving freely. 

Problem 18,. If the length of the nrm c is 5 in.s., whiit should bo the 
diameter of the wheel so that one revolution oorresponil.s to 10 sq. iiis. of area? 

Alls., 0.636 in. 

Problem 18^ If the test under (a) gives results uniformly 8 pbr cent 
loo small, is the arm too long er too short, and how much should it be changed 
if its length is 6.12 in.s.? Ans., 0.45 in. 

Problem 18j. Using the indicator diagram of Problem Us, find the 
mean effective perasurcs by the Collin planimotcr, and coinjiare results with 
those from the Ainsler. 
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16. The Averaging of Circular Charts 

Principles. The growing use of autographic instruments of 
' precision yielding circular charts has led to the development of 
appropriate methods of averaging and integrating. Recording 
instruments arc used both for the measurement of quantities 
which need not be totaled, such as pressures, temperatures, CO 2 
percentages; and for time rates, such as cubic feet of steam or 
■pounds of water per minute. It is often desirable to average 
such records, and it is essential, in the case of time-rate ones, to 
get total quantities. The latter may always be had, when the 
aierage rate is known, by multiplying this rate by the time. 
The problem, then, resolves itself into one of finding averages. 

It should l)e noted, however, that there are available special 
planimeters yielding total quantities from time rate charts, and 
that many recorders are equipped with automatic ones, so arranged 
as to be driven by the same mechanism that moves the chart. 
Averaging methods only will be considered here. 

Circular diagrams always have uniform angular coordinates, 
since they are obtained by clockwork moving in proportion to 
time. The radial coordinates, on the other hand, may be uniform 
or non-uniform, depending upon the law controlling the pen 
movement and its mechanism. When the ordinates are non- 
uniform, the usual methods of averaging do not apply. 

(a) The Radial Planimeter. Fig. 54 illustrates t^e prin¬ 
ciple of the Bristol-Durand instrument for averaging circular 
charts. This consists of an arm carrying a record wheel and 
tracing point at one end, arranged to slide in a pivoted sleeve. 
With the pivot set at the center of a circular chart, the tracing 
point can traverse any curve on the chart, the arm gliding in the 
sleeve when the point moves radially. Since the record wheel 
axis is set on a radial line, the motion of a point on the wheel 
circumference with relation to its axis will be due only to circum¬ 
ferential motion of the tracing point. Radial motion of the 
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tracing point will cause no motion of the wheel on its axis. Thus 
it is swn that it is only the circumferential component of the 
motion of the tracing point which causes rolling of the wheel, 
and since the circumferential component is proportional to the 
radius, it follows that the rolling will be proportional to the radius. 



To deduce the equation of the instrument, let 

K=average distance of tracing point to pivot center = 
average radius of curve, inches; 

r=distance between tracing point and plane of wheel, 
inches; 

ro = distance between center of chart and zero of circular 
coordinates, inches; 

d=diameter of wheel, inches; 

n = number of turns of wheel when tracing point traverses 
*a given curve; 

/=fraction of the time included between the curve limits 
to the time represented by a complete revolution ot 
chart; 
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Then the rfiotion of a point on the wheel circumference will be 


wdn=2ir(Ii—r)Xf, 


the quantity on the right being the circumferential component 
of the wheel motion which exclusively produces rolling. Trans¬ 
posing 


_ Ttdn dn 


If r is made equal to ro (adjustment for this is provided), then the 
value oi li—r above is the average radius of the curve in inches, 
measured frorq the ba.sc circle. Multiplying by the scale of 
radial coordinates give.s the desired mean. 

If the tracing point is between the wheel and the pivot, the 
equation becomes 


n 1 

/f+r=^. 


To get the mean height from the base circle, in this case, it is 
necessary to multiply the number of turn.s, «, by d/2f and subtract 
from their product r and rn. 

Calibration curves can be made for ready use with charts of 
given form. 

When the radial coordinates arc curved (that is, produced by 
a pen swing around a center), an error will result if the ends of 
the curve do not join. To obviate this, the tracing point must 
be brought back to the same radial distance from the chart center, 
at the finish as that at the start; and this closing must be made 
by following a curved radial coordinate. 

The instrument may bo tc.sted for accuracy, first., by tracing a 
circle of known radius; atid, .second, by noting whether a wholly 
radial movement of the fracing point rolls the wh<!c\. 

(b) Approximate Average with Integrating Planimeter. This 
instrument is not a[)propriate to circular diagrams as might at 
first appear. If the area of such a diagram be found with the 
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polar planimeter and divided by its angular measure expressed 
in radians, and the square root of this quotient taken, the result 
will be the square root of the mean of the squares of the radii, 
instead of the arithmetical mean. However, in cases where 
the record is not that of a very variable quantity, these two 
values are not materially different, so that the one can be taken 
in lieu of the other. The procedure is as follows: 

Close the gap at the ends of the curve to be avqraged by 
radial lines, and then find the area bounded by the curve and the 
radials. Then, if / is the fr.action of the time included between 
the radials to that represented by a complete chart revolution, 
the mean height of the curve from the center of the chart is 
(approximately) 



Tlio average quantity in scale units is now found by noting the 
value! of a division on the chart at a distance from the center 
equal to this mean height. 


FLUID VELOCITIES— Meters 

Meters for the measurement of fluid quantities are of two 
broad types: those that measure volume or .weights directly 
and those that measure velocities. 

Volume meters arc so arranged that all of the measured fluid 
passes through them, alternately filling and emptying com¬ 
partments and thereby displacing a moving part which registers 
through a gear ami counter combination, the quantity passed. 
This type of meter gives the total quantity at any time. To 
get rates it is nciiessary separately to count the time. 

Velocity meters measure quantity by means of the relation 
that the flow in volume units per unit of time is equal to linear 
velocity multiplied by the cro.ss-sectional area of the fluid. Such 
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meters .are rlependent upon the uniformity of velocity throughout 
the cross-section, or upon the correctness of an estimated average 
velocity when it is not uniform. They may be calibrated to give 
volumes or weights per unit of time. To get total quantities, 
it is necessary to multiply by the time. 

17. Calibration op a Volume Water Meter 

Principles. In some types of water meter, the moving part 
is a piston or disc which is displaced by the water entering the 
compartment of which this moving part is a wall. There may be 
leakage past the moving part or the valve motion which controls 
it. This leakage will increa.se with the pressure drop through 
the meter. The greater the pressure urging the water through 
the meter, the faster is the flow. Hence, the accuracy of a water 
meter will vary with the rate of flow. Other types of water 
meter, which may be arranged to avoid such leakage, .still will 
have variable accuracy owing to the effect of inertia, etc., at 
different rates. For a complete calibration, then, a meter should 
be tested at enough different rates to cover its range. 

(a) Calibration against a Calibrated Tank or Scales. The 
meter is arranged so that the water passing through it can be 
weighed in a tank placed on a platform scales or measured in 
volume from the known dimensions of the tank. If the volume 
is measured and the instrument reads in pounds, or vice versa, 
it is necessary to know the density of the water with feference 
to its temjierature. Enough readings of both the true quan¬ 
tity as shown by the scales or tank and of the meter should 
be taken to get fair values of the rates of flow. In this connec¬ 
tion, rules 4 and 5 given on page 8, should be carefully followed. 
From the observations, should be figured a series of'“ true rates ” 
in pounds, gallons, or cubic feet per unit of time, and of “ rates 
by the meter ” in the same units. If desired, these may be plotted 
for a calibration curve. 
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(b) Cvirve of Correction Factors. This is more convenient 
to use with a volume meter than a calii)ration curve, because the 
instrument is not as a rule used to get rates, Imt total quantities. 
The correction factor at any rate of flow is that number by which 
the total quantity as shown by the meter for any length of time 
is multiplied to get the true quantity. Consequently, the cor-, 
rcction factor is the ratio of the true rate to that shown by the 
meter. A series of values of the factor may be calculated from 
the calibration curve and plotted against the rate by the meter. 

In using the curve, to select the appropriate correction factor, 
a rough value of the rate by the meter is figured, and from the 
curve the corresponding factor is obtained. The true quantity 
for the total time is then readily determined. 


Problem 17i. Discuss the following observations taken from the test of 
a meter, ami from them figure the true rate, the rate by the meter, and the 
correction factor. 


Time. 

2:10 

2:15 

220 

2:25 


True Weight. 
50.5 lbs. 
68.8 
80.1 
91.3 


Weight by Meter. 
10.0 lbs. 
20.8 
31.5 
42.1 


The first true weight is that of an empty tank on a platform scales. 

Ans., 2.25 and 2.13 lbs. per min.; 1.06. 
Problem ITt. If a water meter of the volume or dispkeement type is 
accurate at all rates when the water is 60° F., draw its calibration and correc¬ 
tion factor curves to be used when the water is at 120° F. (See p. 369.) 


18. Calibeation of a Volume Gas Meter 

Principles. The gasometer is the most acciirutc in.strument 
of this type. It is represented by Fig. 55, and consists of two 
tanks as shown, the upper one being movable vertically and 
properly counterbalanced. This arrangement makes a chamber 
of variable size and water sealed. When the upper tank is raised, 
gas is drawn through the inlet pipe, the valve 0 being closed and / 
open. When lowered, the gas is discharged, the valve control 
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being reversed. The volume of gas thus displaced is measured 
by the vertical motion of the upper tank, its cross-section being 
known. 



It will be noted that the gasometer cannot be used for mcasurc- 
ng continuous flow unless two are operated, one to fill and one 
o discharge, alternately. 

Another form of gasometer is shown by Fig. 56. (las i^ drawn 
ito the cylindrical chamber C by allowing water to flow out 
hrough the outlet pipe. This gas is then displaced through the 
as outlet by causing water to enter through the water inlet, the 
alves being properly adjusted. The gas displaced is measured 
y the rise of water level in the gage glass. 

Commercial forms of gas meter are generally*of the “dry 
leter ” type and arc arranged to measure continuous flow. 

\ this type there are two bellows chambers which are alternately, 
led and emptied. One side of each bellows being stationary. 
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the other one is thus given a motion wLich actuates through a 
linkage the valve control and the recording mechanism. 



5(i.—Gasometer. 


As gas meters in general record vohmies under the exist¬ 
ing conditions of ])ressure anil temiterature, these conditions should 
he noted if it is desired to translate the readings into weights 
or into volumes under standard conditions. (Seit p. 171.) 

(a) Calibration against a Gasometer. 'I'he meter to be 
tested is arranged as shown by the dotted lines of Fig. 56. The 
gas used for testing may be air; the gas inlet may then draw 
through an open pipe. I’hc gasometer being full of air, water 
is e.aused to enter through the water inlet, its rate of flow being 
the desired gas rate. This is obtained by manipulating the water 
inlet and noting the time of rising in the gage glass. The valve 
in the outlet pijx at the meter is then adjusted so as to give a 
constant air pressure as shown l)y the manometer which, if equal 
to that usual in city gas mains, should be about four inches of 
water. 

For other details, sec Test 17 (a). 
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(b) Curve of Correction Fiictors is obtained the same as for 
a water meter, Test 17 (6). 

Problem 18i. In calibrating a gas meter the capacity of which is 500 
cu. ft. per hour, what rates should be applied, and how long should each trial 
be so that the error due to reading the gage glass is no more than 1 per cent? 
The diameter of the gasometer is 3 ft. 

Problem I85. What should be the capacity of a gasometer to calibrate 
a meter of 2000 cu. ft. per hour capacity? 


19. Calibration of a Weir 

Principles. ' A weir is a water meter of the velocity type. 11 
is formed by a notch made in a dam like obstruction in a stream 
of water througli which notch all of the water is caused to flow. 
The level of the tvater behind the dam stands above the bottom 
edge or sill of the notch, and according to a definite difference 
in these levels, a definite velocity is attained by the water, and 
hence the quantity passed in a unit of time. If it is arranged 
that the difference of level be measured {ly a precise instrument, 
such as a hook gage, then the flow may be calculated; or, if the 
weir has been calibrated, the flow may le 
obtained from the calibration curve. 

Fig. 67 shows a weir, the height of the 
water level above the sill being represented 
by //. The pressure to which the particles 
of water at the sill are subjected iS equal 
to H ft. of water. When this pressure is 
reduced to zero by emergence of the water 
into the atmosphere, the work done is WH 
ft.-lbs. per second, W being the weight of 
water in pounds per second. This work 
is transformed into kinetic energy, the 
Weir and Hook Gage. WV^ 

expression for which is ——, V being the 
2 ? 
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velocity in feet per second, and g the acceleration of gravity. 
Consequently, WIl = WV-/2g and. 


V=\^2gH. 


The velocity of the particles of water at levels above the sill is 
less than this since they are at less pressure, and it may be shown 
that the average velocity is | K or | X '^'2gIL I f the breadth of the 
weir is B ft., then the cross-sectional area to which this average 
velocity applies under ideal conditions is BH sq. ft. Then, since 

Quantity=area X velocity, 

it follows Q'=BH XI v' 2gH 

« 

Q' being in cubic feet per second. 

This is for ideal conditions. Actually, the velocity is some¬ 
what less than the ideal because of eddies and friction of which 
the theory takes no account. So we may write 

Actual velocity=Cl Xideal velocity. 

1 is less than unity and is called the “ coefficient of velocity.” 

Also the actual water section is less than BH since there 
s generally a contraction due to a fall at the top and a narrowing 
it the edges of the weir on account of the tendency of the water 
t the sides to continue in the plane of the weir. Hence, 

Actual area=C 2 XBH 

1 which Cs is the “ coefficient of contraction.” 
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It follows that the actual quantity 

Q = iCiC2BV^, 

Q = ICBV2^, 

C being called the “ coefficii'iit of discharge.” 

For rectangular weirs with sharp edges, C equale about 0.62, 
depending upon the size of the weir and the head. 

When the stream behind the weir is small in cross-section, 
its velocity is relatively high. The so-called velocity of approach 
will then appreciably increase the velocity of the water through 
the weir since it acts in addition to gravity, and should bo allowed 
for. The avi-rage velocity of approach may be calculated by 
multiplying the velocity through the weir by the ratio of water 
sections at the weir and in the flume behind the W'eir. The 
additional head urging the water through the weir is then 

(Veloeity_of approach)^ 

2y 

which may be added to H for use in the formula for Q. This is 
an approximation since the velocity in the flume is very varial le 
throughout the cross-section. The actual velocity of approach 
is greater since the water in the middle of the stream, having 
greatest influence on the passage through the weir, is of higher 
velocity than at the sides and bottom. It is more correct, then, 
to multiply the velocity head as just given by a number greater 
than unity which, according to H.amilton Smith, lies between 
1.0 and 1.5! 

Many modified formulas have been proposed for w'eirs to 
allow for the variations of Cz and C. The most notable, perhaps, 
is Francis’ 


Q=3.33 (B-Q.2H)Vh\ 
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in which 3.33 equals C lV2g. In this, it is regarded that each 
end contraction increases wth the head and equals OAH. There 
is thus less variation in the applied value of C which remains 
approximately equal to 0.62. This formula may be used for 
uncalibrated weirs having B greater than 4 ft. when the head, II, 
exceeds 5 ins.; with less than 1 per cent of error. 

Other shapes of weir notches arc the V-notch and the trape¬ 
zoidal. For the former the equation is 


0 = CiV2(?/f« 

when the sides of the notch make a right angle. See Test 20. 

There is loss variation in the coefficient of contraction for this 
type of weir than the rectangular. Also it is u.seful for variable 
flow and small quantities since the head diminishes at a rapidly 
decreasing rate with the quantity. 

Merriman recommends an average value of C, 0.592, which 
gives 

* 0 = 2 . 53 %/^. 

F-notch weirs arc now made with elaborate indicating and 
recording apparatus to register the (low. (See Test 20.) 

The trapezoidal weir may be arranged so that the extra breadth 
due to the slope of the sides as the head rises balances the increased 
contraction of section so that the product of the breadth B at 
the sill and the coefficient of contraction remains nearly constant. 
The slope of the sides should then be 1 to 4. The value of C 
may be taken as 0.62, and We have, as for a rectangular weir 
without end contractions, 

• Q=3.33 BVIFk 


The difference of level, H, is generally measured by the hook 
gage. Fig. 57, by which minute differences of level may I e detected. 
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In use, the "hook is started just below the water level, then raised 
slowly until it barely breaks the water surface, fastened in that 
position and then read at the graduated scale. 

(a) The Zero of the Hook Gage is its reading at a given 
datura plane. For a weir, this plane is the horizontal one through 
the lowest edge of the notch. To get the zero of the hook gage 
for a weir, a straightedge should be placed with one end at the 
lowest point of the notch and the other end on the point of the 
hook, and so balanced that very little weight comes on the hook, 
to prevent springing it. The hook is then raised or lowered until 
a spirit-level placed on the straightedge shows the horizontal, 
and a reading taken. The straightedge and level are then turned 
end for end and the procedure repeated. By averaging the two 
readings, any untruth of the straightedge or level is eliminated. 

(b) To Calibrate a Weir, a series of readings of head and 
corresponding quantity rates in cubic feet per minute or second 
should be obtained and plotted. To get the quantity rate, the 
water may be discharged into a calibrated tank, the rate of rising 
in which will give the volume per minute. W'hen the weir is at the 
end of a flume of uniform horizontal crossi-scction, a convenient 
method is to start with it empty, and then adjust the incoming 
water to the desired rate of flow. The rate can be ascertained as 
the flume is filling by readings of the hook gage taken at equal in¬ 
crements of time. When the water level has reached its highest 
position, uniform flow through the weir being established, a 
final reading of the hook gage gives the head corresponding to 
the rate thus previously ascertained. With this method, it is 
especially important that the rate be constant toward the end 
of each run. 

(c) The CoeflScient of Discharge varies with the rate. For 
any rate, it may be found from the quantity formula, the values 
of H and Q being known. 

ProUem 19i. Find the coefficient of discharge from the following experi¬ 
mental data obtained from a rectangular weir. Size of flume 18 ft. long 
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by 3 ft. wide. Rate of rise, 0.12 ft. in 5 sec. Head on the weir, 5 ins. 
Breadth of weir, 18 ins. Ans., 0.6. 

20. Calibration op a V-notcii Rbcobder 

Principles. This instrument, largely used for measuring 
boiler feed, is illustrated diagrainmatically by Fig. 68. A float 



Fio. 58.—Principle of Cochrane V-notch Ueecrder. 


is situated in a weir tank in such a way as to bo in a quiet level. 
A vertical spindle on the float communicates the rise and fall of 
the water to *a plate cam by means of a steel cable wound around 
a drum on the cam shaft. As the cam revolves, it engages a pin 
on a carriage so as to move the carriage from left to right according 
to the height of the float, and, therefore, the rate of flow. The, 
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cam groove fs a polar curve having the equation of flow; conse¬ 
quently the motion of the carriage is directly proportional to the 
flow and not to the head causing the flow. The carriage carries a 
pen which records on a drum chart. 

The Lea V-notch recorder is much the same in general prin¬ 
ciple, but a cylindrical cam is used.' Another type of V-notch 
recorder makes use of a specially shaped weighing float, the 
vertical motion of which is proportional to the rate of flow. 

The equation cited under Tost 1!) for a 90° notch is Q = 2.53 
in which Q is in cubic feet per second, and II is in feet. If is 
the head in inches, and q the cubic feet {xr minute, then 

q = 0.:mVh^\ 

These meters arc generally graduated to read in pounds, 
in which case there may be an error because of change of density 
of the water. This error is partly Gompcn.sated for, in that, at 
a higher temperature, for a given head, a lesser weight of water 
will pass, but, on the other hand, the float will stand lower in 
the hot water, thus making the recording pen indicate less. If 
the flow were proportional to the head, the correction would be 
exact. 

(a) Zero Level of Weir. Some' forms of these rneters are 
provided with an inside and outside pointfir indicating this level, 
the outside one Ixjing adjustable. If there is none, the hook 
gage can bo set as described under Test 19, if convenient. 
When the hook gage, with which the calibration is to be made, is 
outside the weir tank (it is often located in a vertical pipe con¬ 
nected at the bottom with the tank, for convenience in handling, 
and securing still water), the following procedure may be used. 

The weir is blanked off with some boards, as indicated by Fig. 
59. A gage, g, of a convenient height, say 1 in!, is set in the 
weir as indicated. The water level should now be brought to the 
point of this gage, and a leading of the hook gage taken. The 
zero level of the weir is then 1 in. below this reading. 
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(b) Calibration. Since the coefficient in the formula 
q=Q.mV7p is very well established, and is practically con¬ 
stant under usual operation (ranging about 1 per cent above 
and below), this formula furnishes a ready means of calibra- 



Fia. 59 —Cage Pointer for Finding Zero Level. 


tion. It is only necessary’ to mea.suro the head corresponding 
to any instrument record, and from this calculate the actual 
flow. The mechanism should first be set to register zero when 
under a zero head as loi^ated by method outlined in (a). Note, 
that the height of the float should not be used for obtaining heads. 
Temperatures should be taken to enable the calculation of the 
flow in pounds. 

The coefficient, 0.30-1, applies to a 90° notch. 64° notches 
also are used. This angle gives half the area of the right-angle 
notch. The coefficient is a little greater than half that of the 
latter, and may be taken equal to 0.155. 

(c) Sensitiveness. With the hook gage set at a convenient 
height, start* with a low level behind the weir, and gradually 
increase it until the gage is ju.st submerged. At this instant a 
reading of the recorder should be noted. The procedure should 
be repeated, the hook gage position unchanged, with the head 
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decreasing. The difference between the readings represents 
twice the lag due to friction of the recording mechanism. 


21. Calibuation of a Nozzle 


Principles. A nozzle makes a very convenient form of velocity 
water meter when the water to be 
measured may be discharged from a 
pipe into the atmosphere. The prin¬ 
ciple upon which this meter depends 
is similar to that of a weir, that for a 
definite pressure behind the oiwning 
there will bo a definite flow through it. 
Then, if it is arranged that this pressure 
be measured, the flow may be ascer¬ 
tained in cubic feet or pounds per unit 
of time either by calculation or from a 
calibration curve. 

Fio. 60.—Nozzle. The equation of a nozzle may be 

obtained from a consideration of the 
mergy appearing in ttie water. In Fig. 60 the energy at 
,he section a is in two forms, pressure ami velocity, neglect- 
ng the small amount of potential energy due to the height 
bt 0 above the opening at b. All the energj' at o is 
lonverted into velocity at b, since the pressure at b Is nil, 
xcept that used to overcome fluid friction between the points 
and 6 . Let W equal the weight of water passing per second. 

WV^ 

'hen the available energy at o is WH+ H being the pres- 
ure in feet of water and V the velocity in feet per second at a. 



'he expression 
ressure energy. 


irp 

-=— is the kinetic energy at a, and WH the 

Wv^ 

Likewise, the energy delivered at 6 is - 5 —. 
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If «i is the velocity at 6 under the ideal condition of no losses, 
then 


Cvi = V, 


in which C is a coefficient less than unity. Since energy is propor¬ 
tional to the square of the velocity, 

C^X available energy=delivered energy. 

Substituting in this the values of the energies as previously 
noted, 

We also have the relation that the velocities are inversely propor¬ 
tional to the cross-sectional areas, or 

V _ 

V IJ^‘ 

4 

Combining these last two equations we have 

, mgHD* 

Since the quantity, Q, in cubic feet per second, equals the velocity 
times the area of the stream, 

Q=0.7854<P.Jg^g. 
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For convenience, this may be expressed 

Q = G.3C -.Vh, 


in which R is the ratio of I) to d. Note that the units of D are 
feet. 

The value of C for a well-designed nozzle is between 0.93 and 
0.99. It is thus seen that such a nozzle may be used as a meter 
without material error if it is uncalibrated. 

A convenient method of measuring the pressure is by a mer¬ 
cury manometer as shown in Fig. 60. The difference in level of 

the mercury in inches .should then be multiplied by ^ con¬ 
vert into feet of water. The lower level of mercury should be 
referred to the datum plane through the end of the nozzle (when 
the nozzle is vertical) as this allows for the potential energy 
between the sections a and b which was neglected in the formula; 
the column of water in the right-hand leg of the manometer balanc¬ 
ing that within the nozzle. If the mercury descends below the 
datum plane, the reading of the manometer must be corrected 
for the head of water between the lower mercury level and 
the datum. When the nozzle is horizontal, the datum plane 
should be through the axis of the nozzle. 

(a) Calibration at Various Rates. The rate may be varied 
by turning a stop valve in the i)ipe to which the nozzle is affixed, 
and the rate may be measured by discharging the water into a 
calibrated tank or by weighing it. If the pressure measuring 
device is a manometer, the tube conneeting it with the nozzle 
should be full of water as any air in it will cau.se the apparent 
water head to be different from the actual by amounts varying 
with the pressure. The water head below the datum plane 
may be corrected for by translating it from inches of water to 
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inches of mercury and subtracting from the manometer read¬ 
ing; or the manometer may be raised each time it is read 
so that the lower mercury level is at the datum plane at 
the instant of reading. The determinations of rate in the 
desired units should be plotted against pressures in inches of 
mercury. 

Rules 4 and 5, page 8, should be carefully observed. 

(b) The Coefficient of Discharge varies somewhat with the 
rate, at any, value of which it may be found from the quantity 
formula, the values'of // and Q and the diameters of the nozzle 
being known. 


Problem 21i. What is the discharge in cubic feet per second from a nozzle 
having a diameter ratio of 2 to 1, the smaller diameter being 1 inch, if the 
manometer shows 5 ins. of mercury with its lower level 7 ins. below the 
nozzle mouth? Assume f,'=0.97. Ans., 0.0246 cu. ft, per sec. 

Problem 21:. Assuming that a nozzle has Iwen calibrated with water at 
60°, will more or less water (weight and volume) emerge for a given reading 
of the U-tube when the water is at 120°? Why? 


22. Calibkation or a VENTuni Meteb fob Wateb 

Principles. The Vimturi meter is similar in principle to the 
nozzle. It is. in fact, a nozzle discharging into a clo.sed and 
properly shaped pipe in.stead of into the atmosphere. See Fig. 
61. The water passing through the pipe shown carries a certain 
amount of energy in the form of pressure and velocity. When 
the water reaches the contracted section 6, its velocity is increased, 
and therefore its pressure must be decreased, since the total 
energy, barring losses, remains constant. The drop in pressure 
between sections a and b thus becomes a measure of velocity 
and hence quantity. 

To deduce the equation for the Venturi meter it is only 
necessary to equate the expressions for energy at the two sec- 
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0.95 and 0.99, and the value of R is usually 2 or 3 to 1. It is thus 
seen that an uncalibrated Venturi meter may be used with not 
more than 2 per cent of error by a.ssuminK C = 0.97. 

The meter is.generally shaped with an annular space A, Fig. 
62, from which to lead the opening transmitting pressure. Be¬ 
tween this annular space, or pressure cham¬ 
ber, and the interior of the tube are circular 
openings connecting the two. This arrange¬ 
ment transmits the pressure more truly 
than would a single opening. 

For measuring the difference of pressure, 

H-h, a mercury manometer is generally 
used connected as shown by Fig. 61. When 
the manometer is graduated in inches, the 
flow may be calculated or obtained from 
a calibration curve determined e.xperimcnt- 
ally. The manometer is sometimes gradu¬ 
ated in quantity rates so that no curve 
need be used. ' 

Some forms of Venturi meter employ apparatus giving a 
continuous record on a time chart which, when integrated, 
yiJds total quantities. One of these is illustrated by Fig. 63. 
Note the cam by which movement of the mercury column (pro¬ 
portional to the square of the velocity), is rectified to give 
uniform radial chart ordinates. 

(a) The Calibration at Various Rates may bo made by con¬ 
trolling the rate by a stop valve in the water line and measuring 
the rate by discharging the water into a calibrated tank or by 
weighing it. A curve should be drawn between the rates and the 
differences of jnercury level (manometer readings). 

Rules 3, 4 and 5, page 8, should be carefully observed. 

(b) The Coefficient of Discharge is determined from the 
formula at any rate when the values of Q, H-h, and the diameters 
of the instrument are known. 
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Tlie head in incites of imTciiry should he transposed to feet 
of water. Referring to Fig. (il, it i.s seen that the column of water 
on the right above X Italances an etiiial column on the left. The 



Fio. 63.—Builder’s Iren Foundry Venturi Meter Recorder. 


column of water between X and Y, how'ever, is balanced by 
mercury, so that the pressure difference between sections a and 
b is not XY inches of mercury, but XT inches of mercury minus XY 
inches of water; that is 

^^^fo~ ---YF==1.05 XY, feet of water. 
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Problem 22„ Given the diameter ratio 3:1; amaller diameter, 1 inch; 
find the constants Ki and Kt in the following equations: 

Q=K,CVTi] 

Lbs. per sec. -KjCy/lh 

in which Hi is the differonco of level in the mercury manometer in inches. 

Problem 222. Draw the calibration for the meter of Problem 22i, .'uasuming 
that C = 1, up to a value of //i =6 ins. 

23. Calibration op a Venturi Meter for Gas 

Principles. The deduction of the flow formula differs from 
that for water on account of the fact that gas carries intrinsic 
energy due to its expansive property which must be accounted 
for in the equation of energy. Otherwise the principle of the 
deduction is the same. The flow formula has been presented 
by Mr. E. P. Coleman in a paper to bo found in the transactions 
of the A.S.M.E., Vol. 28, page 483. The general arrangement 
of the instrument is the same as for water. It has not been 
extensively used for gases probably because the Pitot tube (see 
Test 24) answers the saftie purpose more cheaply, is considerably 
smaller, and has been more developed experimentally. Never¬ 
theless, there are obtainable and in successful use recording 
Venturi meters in large sizes for the measurement of gases and 
steam. One of these is similar to Fig. 63. To convert the 
records into standard cubic feet, corrections for both pressure 
and temperature must be applied. 

(a) Calibration at Various Rates may be accomplished by 
using one of the methods described under Tests 25, 27, 28, or 
29 for measuring the true quantity of gas; or if the Venturi meter 
is of small size, by using a gasometer. The rates may be obtained 
in cubic feet jier second or minute, and plotted against difference 
of pressure in inches of water or mercury. Note that the tem¬ 
perature conditions must not materially vary from those in use, 
since a change of temperature is accompanied by a change of 
flow. 
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24. Calibration of a Pitot Meter for Water 


Principles. 



Fio. 84. 
Pitot Tube. 


Fig. 64 represents a Pitot meter, which is merely 
a curved tube placed in a stream of velocity 
V feet per second so that the immersed end 
of the tube faces the stream. The kinetic 
energy of a given weight of the water, W, is 
TFy^/2p, in which V^/2g is called the “ velocity 
head ” or the head of water, H, in feet, 
which under ideal conditions may produce 
a velocity, V. In the Pitot tul)e, Fig. 64, the 
water rises until the head in the tube just 


balances the velocity head of the stream. Hence 


y = V2gH. 


The height H thus becomes a measure of velocity and therefore 
quantity. 

If the stream is in a closed conduit, the water may be under 
a pressure greater than atmospheric which would cause it to 
rise in the Pitot tube to a height greater than that due to velocity. 
Thb may be allowed for by making a separate measurement 
of pressure. Thus, in Fig. 65, U 2 ft. of water balances veloc¬ 
ity plus pressure, and Hi ft. in the 
straight tul)e is due to pressure only 
owing to the fact that the velocity 
is not impressed upon this tube 
opening. The velocity is then 

V=V2g{H2-Hi). 

The Pitot tube opening is called 
the “ velocity opening ” and the 
other, the “static opening.” They 
are often connected to a differential 
gage as shown by the dotted lines of ^ Fia. 65.—Pitot Meter. 
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Fig. 65 so that the pressure is balanced, and a single reading 
gives the velocity head direct. 

The plane of the static opening should be parallel to the 
stream; for, if it is inclined toward it, the velocity is partially 
impressed; or, if away from it, suction will result. With a 
correct static opening there may be the same effects if the stream 
is not parallel to the pipe direction, which may be the case at 
points near bends or elbows, or when the instrument itself inter¬ 
feres with the regularity of the flow. Generally two static open¬ 
ings on diameters at right angles, connected together, are used. 

When the Pitot tube and static opening are properly designed 
and applied, the actual condition of flow is the same as that 
represented by the formula, so that there need be no coefficient 
to determine as with the nozzle, weir, and Venturi meters. 

In a closed conduit, the velocity of the stream varies through 
the cross-section, being maximum at the center and minimum 
at the sides. It is therefore necessary either to find the velocity 
at enough points to get a fair average or to read the instrument 
at a point of mean velocity. The mean velocity is approximatelj 
0.83 X velocity at center, and this rule is 
sometimes used for rough results. 

(a) Determination of Average Velocity 
and of Quantity Rates by Traversing. 

In Fig. 66, the concentric circles mark 
off equal areas so that 01 = 02 = 03 = 04 = 09 , 
the area of the pipe being A = 5ai. The 
average velocities in these areas are vi, 

» 2 , «’ 3 , etc., respectively, the average veloc¬ 
ity in the whole pipe section being V. Then, if Q represents 
the cubic feet per second, 

• Q=AF=0i»i+02i’2+03i'3-betc., 

= 5aiF=ai(ai-i-» 2 + 03 +etc.). 



Fiq. 66. 


and 


F= 


Pi+»'2+t>3+ete. 


5 
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That is, the average velocity in the pipe is the average of veloc¬ 
ities taken at points representing equal areas. 

The method to be pursued, then, is to take readings of the 
differential gage at such points for a single determination of 
quantity, the quantity being calculated by taking the product 
of the average velocity, V, and the area of the pipe. It is cus¬ 
tomary to take readings at ten points, or stations, as shown by 
Fig. 66. The readings on one side of the pipe center should 
duplicate those on the other, and there are two readings for 
each area. The stations should be located at the following 
distances from the pipe wall, D being the diameter of the pipe, 
in order to repfesent equal areas. 


Station No. 1, 

.025()Z) 

No. 6, 

.6587) 

No. 2. 

.08171) 

No. 7, 

.7747) 

No. 3, 

.1467) 

No. 8, 

.8547) 

No. 4, 

.2267) 

No. 9, 

.9187) 

No. 5, 

.3427) 

No. 10, 

.9747) 


The calculation for V is simplified by taking the average 
of the square roots of the differential gage readings, and using 
this in the velocity formula for VU. Note that the head of the 
gage liquid should be converted into equivalent head of water 
in feet. If mercury i.s used as the gaging liquid, this may be 
done as described under Test 22 (6). If some other liquid, as 
oil, is used, its speciffc gravity should be taken intO' account 
according to the same principle. The quantity rate can be 
expressed as 

Q = a constant X 2 Vgage reading 

for the simplification of numerical work. 

Recording Pitot meters in various forms are in considerable 
use, and of these a good example is that of the General Electric 
Co., applicable also to steam and gas flow (see page 128). These 
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instruments are calibrated with the velocity opening at a fixed 
position in the stream, and yield charted results in terms of 
pounds, gallons and cubic feet per unit of time. 

(b) Location of the Point of Mean Velocity. If the pipe is 
traversed and the average of the square roots of the gage readings 
obtained as under (a), then the square of this average represents 
the gage reading at the point of mean velocity. This point may 
then be located by plotting on a chart gage readings against 
distances from the wall of the pipe; the di.stance corresponding 
to the square of the average square root of the gage readings 
being then taken from the chart. 

The location may be found without plotting a curve by 
searching with the Pitot tube for the point at which is registered 
the gage reading as calculated above and then measuring the 
distance of the velocity opening from the pipe wall. If this is 
done, a center reading should be taken when making the traverse 
by which the uniformity of flow may bo checked when the search¬ 
ing is done. 

Problem 24i. Deduce th^ values given in the table under (a) for the dis¬ 
tances of the stations from the pipe wall. 

Problem 24,. Give a rough value of the quantity rate in cubic feet per 
minute in a 10-in. pipe (internal diameter = 10.02 in.) if the differential gage 
reading at the center is 26 ins. of oil the specific gravity of which is 0.9, an 
inverted U-tube being used. Am., 102 cu. ft. per min. 

Problem 24}. Figure the constant for use in the quantity formula for 
an 8-in. pipe (internal diameter=7.98 ins.), the gaging liquid being mercury. 

Am., .285, in cu. ft. per sec. for 10 stations. 

Problem 24,. Figure the cubic feet per second in an 8-in. pipe (internal 
diameter=7.98 ins.) if a traverse gives the readings, 1.02, 1.26, 1.42, 1.50, 
1.69,1.65,1.5,1.38,1.25,1.01 inches of mercury. Ans., 3.32 cu. ft, per sec. 


25. Constants of a Pitot Meter for Gas 

* 

Principles. The Pitot meter maybe used for gas exactly 
the same as for water (see Test 24) except that greater precau¬ 
tions should be taken on account of the fact that gas is a much 
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more mobil6 fluid. The instrument should be placed at a 
distance of at least 12 pipe diameters from the nearest bend 
on the up-stream side, and four on 
the down-stream. A Pitot tube of 
unusual proportions or design should 
not be used without previous calibra¬ 
tion, as it has been found by experi¬ 
ment that apparently unimportant 
details cause large errors in the indi- 
Fio. 67. ^Pitot Tube for Air. cations. The best proportions of 
Pitot meter for gas under general 
conditions have not yet been satisfactorily established, but 
Fig. 67 represents the form recommended by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Numerous experiments, how¬ 
ever, lead to the conclusion that it is sufficient to have two 
static openings at the wall of the pipe, instead of as shown by 
Fig. 67.* 

In the case of gas, in the formula 

V = V^, 

U is the head due to velocitj’- expressed in feet of whatever gas is 
flowing, allowing for its density due to its condition of pressure 
and temperature. The observed head in terms of inches of the 
gaging liquid must therefore be translated. For this purpose 
the following relation may be used, 

density of gaging liquid 
12 density of gas in pipe ’ 

in which h is the observed head in the TJ-tube connected as shown 
in Fig. 65, expressed in inches. The densities are generally 
given in pounds per cubic foot. Water is usually used for the 
gaging liquid, the density of which may be taken as 62.3 lbs., 

* See work of Wm. Rawse, Vol. 35, Jrans. A.S.M.E. 
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as it varies but little with temperature. Kerosene is also used. 
Its density may be figured from its specific gravity. 

(a) Determination of Average Velocity and of Quantity 
Rate by Traversing. 1'he experimental procedure is exactly 
the same as for Test 24 (a) when the gas is at room conditions of 
temperature and pressure, that is, appro.ximately 70° F., and 14.7 
lbs. Air, for example, under these conditions weighs .0749 lb. 
per cubic feet, so 


11 = 


AX62..3 
12 X.0749 


69.3/1, 


from which 

v= V2(i(mM)=m.7Vh, 


in which h is the observed head in inches of water. 

At other pressures and temperatures, the density varies 
according to the relation (for perfect gases) 

144 

U4pv = p~=RT, 


in which p=absolute pressure in pounds per square inch; 
t)=specific volume in cubic feet per pound; 
«>=dcnsity, in pounds per cubic foot; 

B = 53.4, for air; 

T =absolute temperature, degrees F. 

From this relation, follows 



Now 


V.V2,«.^2,ixf2. 
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Substituting the value of w and simplifying, 

v=n.u^, 

\p 

from which the quantity, Q, in cubic feet per second, may be 
figured by multiplying by the area of the conduit. 

If the quantity rate, in pounds per second. If, is wished, the 
following may be used: 

W=wQ = ^^X.785-t^XU.lyl^T, 
in which d = diameter of conduit in inches. Simplifying, 

W = .lG3fPyl'‘jl. 

The absolute temperature is figured by adding 400° to the tem¬ 
perature as obtained 1 )y a Fahrenheit ■ thermometer. P'or the 
absolute pressure of the gas, j>, the barometer should be read and 
added in the same units to the static pressure of the gas as shown 
by a U-tube or other pressure gage. This gage may be con¬ 
nected to the static opening of the Pitot meter. 

For any other gas than air, or for any other gaging liquid 
than water, an equation may be deduced similar to the above 
by the same method. 

The procedure, then, for gas at temperatures and pressures 
materially different from room conditions is either 

First, to make a traverse from which the average of the square 
roots of the differential gage reading? yields Vh, and to get one 
set of readings of temperature, static pres.surc, and barometer. 

Second, to place the Pitot tube at a point of average velocity, 
by which h is obtained by a single reading, other measurements 
the same. 
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(b) The Location of the Point of Mean Velocity may be 
found exactly the same as for water, T'est 24 (6). 

Problem 26i. TOiat is the velocity, cu. ft. per second, and pounds per 
second of flow of illuniinafinp; gas in a 3-in. pijie (internal diameter=3.07 
ins.) if the reading of the ditferential gage is 1.5 ins. of oil of specific gravity 
0.85? Pressure of the ga.s is 4 ins. of water; barometer, 29.7 ins. mercury; 
temperature 55° F. if, for this gas, is 60.7. dns., 0.276 lb. per sec. 

Problem 26.. Figure the constant in a formula like F=06.7 v'A, to apply 
to Problem 25,. Take average eondilion.s to be 14.7 lbs. absolute pressure 
and 00” F. Alts., 65.8. 

Problem 263 . What is the velocity in feet per si'cond if A = 12 ins. of water, 
pR'ssure=4 ins. of mercury, temperature-120° F., barometer=30.1 ins. 
of mercury, the gas being air. Figure answer by both approximate and 
accurate formulas. Aits., 231 and 226 ft, per see. 


2G. Calibkation of an Okifior for Water 

Principles. If w.ater is catisod to p.ass through an orifice, 
the pressure behind the orifice Ijeing mciisurcd, ttie flow may be 
calculated. Suppose that the velocity of the water behind the 
orifice is negligibly small; then the energy available is WU, W 
being in pounds per second, and 11, the pressure in feet of water. 
This pressure energy is expended in imparting velocity, or kinetic 
energy, to the water upon passing through the orifice, so that, 
neglecting friction, etc., WH = WV'^/2<i, V Innng the velocity 
in feet per second, and g the .acceleration of gravity. Hence, 
under ideal conditions, V' = \/2glf. Ow'ing to friction losses, the 
actual velocity is somewhat less than this, so that if ci is a number 
le.ss than one, 

Vt=ciVWl- 

If W'e multiply this by the cross-sectional area of the stream, we 
shall get the quantity, Q, in cubic feet per second. Now, thic 
area is less than that of the orifice; the stream being contracted 
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by virtue of* the tendency of tlic water particles to flow in the 
plane of the orifice; so that if C 2 is a number less than one, 

area of stream =C 2 X.7851 d’-, 

the orifice being circular and d ft. in diameter. It follows that 

Q=ciC2X.7854dV^ff 
= cX.7854cPV2ff/f. 

Cl, C 2 , and c are called the “ coefficients of velocity, contraction, 
and discharge,” respectively. Merriman gives average values for 
them as .98, .62, and .01 for the case of orifices with sharp edges, 
that is, orifices in thin plates beveled on the side not touched by 
the water, so that the water touches only one line of the orifice. 

The coefficients vary with the liead and with the diameter 
of the orifice. 

In order that the velocity back of the orifice shall be negligible, 
the cross-section of the stream in the conduit should be at least 
one hundred times that of the orifice. If the water conduit is 
round, this means its diameter should be at least ten tinjes that 
of the orifice. 

The pressure back of the orifice may be measured by a mercury 
manometer or by a Bourdon gage, or the actual height of water 
above the orifice may be measured direct with a gage glassy, float, 
or hook gage (see p. 96). 

As with a rectangular weir, the coefficients vary considerably 
with both the head and the size of the opening. The average 
value, c=.61, .should therefore be taken only for rough results. 

The coefficient of contraction varies with the shape of the 
orifice, one having edges rounded toward the inside giving 
markedly less contraction. 

(a) Determination of Quantity Sates at Various Heads 
may be made by discharging the water into a w’eighing tank, 
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or by measuring its volume. The quantity discharged in cubic 
feet per minute should be plotted against the head in the observed 
units. 

(b) Determination of Coefficients. The value of c may be 
calculated from the formula when the values of Q, H, and d are 
known. The coefficient of contraction may be found by measur¬ 
ing the diameter of the stream at the contracted .section with a 
caliper, this section being distant from the plane of the orifice 
by about a half diameter. Knowing this coefficient, and the 
coefficient of discharge, the coefficient of velocity is readily 
obtained. 

Problem 26i. Wliat is the coefficient of discharge, if an orifice discharges 
92 lbs. of waier per minute under a pressure of 3 11)8. per square inch? 
Diameter of the orifice is 0.0 in. Ana., 0.594. 

Problem 26j. If the diameter of the contracted section (sec Problem 
24i) is 0.30 in., what are the cocllicients of contraction and velocity? 

Ana., 0.6; 0.99. 

27. Calibration of an Orifice for Gas 

• 

Principles. The deduction of the flow formula differs from 
that for water on account of the fact that gas carries intrinsic 
energy due to its expansive property, which must be accounted 
for in the equation of energy. The theoretically correct flow 
formula is deduced in various work's on thermodynamics. It 
includes necessarily a coefficient c to allow for contraction and 
losses, as is the ca.se wdth water passing through an orifice. For 
gas, however, the value of c is very uncertain, especially for high 
pressures, there being insufficient experimental data on this 
quantity. 

When the pressure drop between the two sides of the orifice 
is small, the \?olume of the ga.s changes but little, and consequently 
only little intrinsic energy- is delivered to influence the flow. 
Under these circumstances, the intrinsic energy may be ignored, 
and an equation deduced similar to that for water (Test C2, 
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principles), ■namely V=cy/2g}l, tlie head, //, then being the 
height of a column of gas to produce the pressure drop, its density 
being taken into account. 

Since the orifice generally may be designed of such sire to 
produce a small pressure drop, it seems hardly worth while to 
use the accurate and m\ich more complex formula, especially 
in view of the uncertainty of the values of the coefficient of 
discharge under those conditions to which the hydraulic formula 
does not apply. 

The gas may be caused to flow into the atmosphere, in which 
case, the pressure drop equals the pressure of the gas above 
atmosphere, and" may be read by a manometer. If the gas can¬ 
not be discharged in this way, the orifice may be in a plate fitting 
square across the gas conduit, and the drop of pressure measured 
with a differential gage as with the Venturi meter. Fig. 61, except 
that water should be used as a gaging fluid. 

In any case, the cross-section of the entrance to the orifice 
should be of such size as to reduce the entrance velocity to a 
negligible value. If the orifice needs to be large to .secure the 
desired pressure drop, and the conduit is relatively small, the 
purpose can be accomplished by making an enlarged section 
in the conduit. 

In the case of the Pitot meter. Test 25 (a), velocity is measured 
by measuring a static pressure caused by it. In the case of an 
orifice, the procedure is reversed in that a static pre.ssure, caus¬ 
ing velocity, is measured and from it the velocity is determined. 
It follows that the derivation of the velocity formula is the same, 
and we have for an orifice after introducing the coefficient of 
discharge. 


F =c66.7Vh, for room conditions of aii*, 
V = cll.l^^T, for general conditions. 
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and for the rate in pounds per second, d, being the diameter 
of the orifice in inches 

W=c.l63d^yl^; 

the other notation being as given for tiie Pitot meter. 

The value of c has been fairly well established for orifices 
in thin plates, up to about 5 ins. in diameter, and to a pressure 
of about 6 ins. of water. An average value of 0.0 may be taken 
within these limits with less than 2 per cent of error. 

(a) Determination of Quantity Rates at Various Heads. The 
rate may be varied by varying the output or the speed of the 
machine handling the gas. If an air compressor or blower, the 
speed may be varied. If the orifice is used for such a purpose 
as measuring the exhaust from a g.as engine, its external load 
may be varied, thus changing the amount of fuel and air u.sed. 

The true rate may be measured by any of the methods of 
Tests 25, 28, 29, or by a gasometer if the volume of gas is not too 
large. • 

Readings of the pressure difference between the two sides of 
the orifice should be plotted in the gage units against true 
rates. 

(b) Determination of the Coefficient of Discharge. This 
is readily calculated from the flow formula, the calibration data 
of (a) being knorni. It is instructive to plot values of c against 
the pressure drop through each size of orifice, and against orifice 
diameters for each value of the pressure drop. 

Problem 27,. Write the equation of energy of air on the two sides of an 
orifice, neglecting kinetic energy at the entrance. Allowing a drop of pressure 
equal to 0 ins. of water, compare the velocity due to pressure energy with 
that due to intrinsic energy assuming adiabatic flow. 

Problem 27i. Design an orifice and containing conduit to measure the 
air supplied to a 12 H.P. gas engine taking about 20 cu. ft. of fuel gas per 
horse-power hour and about 12 cu. ft. of air to one of fuel. Drop of pressure 
through the orifice should not exceed 6 ing. of water. 
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28. Calibration of an Anemometer 

Principles. An anemometer is a meter of the velocity type, 
generally consisting of a wheel with vanes against which the cur¬ 
rent of gas impacts causing a rotary motion proportional to the 
velocity of the current. This motion is transmitted to a gear and 
counter combination which registers linear feet continuously. 
By counting the time, the velocity in feet per second or minute 
is calculable. 

When used to measure quantity, the anemometer is generally 
placed at the exit cross-section of the conduit discharging the 
gas. If the cross-section is rectangular it may be divided into 
a number of small squares defined, for convenience, by light 
strings or wire fastened from wall to wall of the conduit. The 
anemometer is placed in the middle of each of these squares and 
the velocity read. The average velocity through all of them 
may then be used with which to multiply the total area to get 
cubic feet per minute or second. If the conduit is round, the 
anemometer should be placed at points located as for a Pitot 
tube, Test 24 (a). 

Anemometers generally are not adapted for velocities higher 
than 100 ft. per second, and are not very reliable. The vanes 
are apt to become deformed, causing false indications, and 
changes of frictional resistance of the bearings will have the same 
result. 

When the velocities exceed the capacity of the anemibmeter, 
the discharge conduit may be enlarged in cross-section at the 
exit. 

(a) Calibration against the Velocity of the Instrument in 
Still Air. The anemometer is. mounted on one end of a horizontal 
arm 3 or 4 ft. long and pivoted at the other end so that the 
instrument may be caused to travel through the circumference 
of a circle. For this purpose the pivot may be supplied with a 
grooved wheel whereby the arm may be driven, through a belt. 
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by a motor or by hand. Knowing tlic revolutions per minute 
"of the arm and its radius to the center of the anemometer, the 
linear velocity of the anemometer may be calculated. This 
is the true velocity of the air relative to the anemometer, and 
corresponds to the instrument reading. A number of such 
determinations are made at different velocities, and plotted ns 
a calibration curve. 

Care should be taken that the velocity is uniform through¬ 
out each trial, and that the error of starting and stopping is 
made sufficiently small. A small lever is generally arranged on 
anemometers by which the recording mechanism may be thrown 
in or out of gear. This may in some cases be operated while 
the instrument is moving. 

(b) Curve of Correction Factors. Corrections may be figured 
as quantities in linear feet per minute to be a<ldcd to or sub¬ 
tracted from the instrument indication for one minute. These 
should be plotted against linear velocities as shown by the 
instrument. 

Problem 28,. A blower discharges 2000 cu. ft. of air per minute through 
an 8-in. pipe. Design an exit conduit to reduce the velocity a proper amount 
so that the air may be measured with an anemometer, and show where the 
anemometer should be placed. 

Problem 28,. If the encircling frame of an anemometer is the same 
diameter as the opening through which gas is discharged, what should be 
the area with which to calculate quantity? Examine an anemometer to answer 
this question. 

29. Testing a Calorimetric Apparatus fob Measuring Gas 

Principles. If gas flowing through a conduit is arranged to be 
heated or cooled by steam, water, or electric current, then, 
barring radiation from the conduit, the heat gained by the one 
medium equals that lost by the other. Thus, supposing the gas 
to be cooled by water pipes, if 

W =weight of gas passing in a given time, 

Tf»=weight of water passing in same time, 
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Ti, 7’2“'initial and final temperatures of the gas, 
fi, < 2 =initial and final temperatures of the water, 
C,=specifie heat of the gas at constant pressure, 

then 

WC^{Ti-T2) = W^iti-t2), 


from which, 


TF — ".ill I2) 


It is thus seen that with such an apparatus the air passing in a 
given time may be measured by weighing the water and taking 
the temperatures of (he gas and water before and after cooling. 

If steam is used in the coils, being condensed by the air, 
it is necessary to take the temperature of the water discharged 
and the pressure and quality of the entering steam from which 
its heat content may be obtained with the steam tables. 

If electric current is used, the heat equivalent may be figured 
from voltmeter and ammeter readings, r 

The calorimetric method is sometimes useful for measuring 
large quantities of air or gas. 

The Thomas Electric Gas MetSr is an elaborate apparatus 
of this type, and is perhaps the most accurate device for measuring 
gas, especially in largo quantities, on the market. Resistance 
thermometers are used, by which a constant temperature differ¬ 
ence is maintained; and the current necessary to maintain this 
difference of temperature is measured in terms of standard cubic 
feet of air. The meter is entirely automatic and autographic. 

An advantage of this type of meter is that no corrections for 
pressure and temperature are necessary, since the indications 
are proportional to weight and, therefore, to standard cubic feet. 

(a) Examination of Instruments. The instruments should be 
sufficiently precise that the error of reading should be less than 
2 per cent of the corresponding factor in the formula. The 
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weiglit of water may be measured readily with proper precision. 
The temperatures, however, appear as differences which may be 
only a few’ degrees. Hence, thermometers graduated to tenths 
may be necessary. It is sometimes useful to figure beforehand 
rough values of weights and temperature differences in order 
to ascertain the required precision of the instruments. 

It is best, when using the apparatus, to take temperatures 
at various points in the cross-section of the gas conduit, to search 
for variations. 

(b) Determination of Radiation Correction may be made 
appro.xiinately by stopping the flow of g.as and maintaining the 
temperature within the conduit at an average value between 
the limits in actual operation. The heat nece.ssary to maintain 
this temperature may then be figured for a unit of time. This 
may be used as a correction if very precise results are desired. 

Problem 29i. What should be the least count of an ammeter to measure 
600 cu. ft. of air per minute under room conditions within ,3 per cent of 
error? The voltage of the line is about 110. What should be the least count 
of the thermometers? Temp, rise of air to be about 20° F. 

Alts., about 2 amp. 


30. Calibhation op a Steam Meter 

Principles and Types. Steam meters arc built on the Pitot, 
Venturi, and orifice principles. The quantity of steam flowing, in 
pounds per unit of time, is therefore proportional to the square 
root of a pressure. or difference in pressure. The differential 
pressure, varying with the flow, actuates an indicating or recording 
device. When arranged to give a time chart showing rates and 
total quantities, the recording mechanism is generally rather 
delicate and complicated. It should be noted tliat with such 
meters, the steam flow is proportional not to the motion of the 
indicator or height of the chart, but to the square root of these 
quantities, unless some rectifying device is employed. 
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Changes in density of the steam, due to difference in pressure 
or superheat, should be allowed for, since the meters generally 
indicate the quantity in terms of pounds. This may be done 
by applying different tables, furnished by the makers, to interpret 
the indications, or by a hand adjustment of the recording 
mechanism. Variation of density due to wetness may be avoided 
by passing the stream through a separator just before it reaches 
the meter. 

The General Electric Co. steam flow meter operate on the 
Pitot principle, the static and dynamic openings being made 
through a “ noszle plug " which is screwed into the steam main, 
different lengths being furnished for different diameters. The 
differential head is transferred through |-in. pipe filled with con¬ 
densed steam, to a cast-iron, closed mercury manometer of the 
cup type, the rising column of which supports a float. On this 
float is a vertical spindle terminating in a rack. As the float 
rises and fails with the variation of i)ressure ma<le by the steam 
flow, it revolves a magnet by means of the racK and a pinion. 
Another magnet, outside the mercury container (which, oi course 
is under full steam pressure), follows the motion of the inside 
magnet; and this outside magnet motion actuates the indicator 
and recording pen mechanism. Tke graduations of the instru¬ 
ment are in arbitrary units from 1 to 10. To interpret the indica¬ 
tions, it is necessary to.multiply by A'l X/fsXA'.iXffr determined, 
respectively, by the internal pipe diameter, quality a^d pres¬ 
sure of the steam, and the (exchangeable) size of the internal 
mechanism of the meter. Values of these quantities are fur¬ 
nished by the makers in the form of curves. Integration of the 
chart for total quantities may tic accomplished with a special 
cam-operated planimeter which corrects for the variable ordinates. 

The Cumon steam flow meter is a Pitot instrument, in which 
the differential pressure operates on a diaphragm set in a recorder 
case. The resulting motion of this diaphragm is communicated 
tlirough an ingenious link-work to a pen-arm, rectifying the square 
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root motion so that the rise of the recorder pen is very nearly 
proportional to the steam flow. A feature of this instrument is 
that differences of density, accompanying variable steam pres¬ 
sure, are automatically corrected by a Bourdon tube. 

A Venturi steam meter is made by the Builder’s Iron Foundry 
and is, in principle, identical with the water meter illustrated on 
page 110. The General Electric Co. also apply the Venturi, 
instead of the Pitot principle, with the recorder previously de¬ 
scribed, for pipe sizes of 2 in.s. and less. 

The St. John steam meter uses the orifice principle at a 
constant difference of pressure and varies in orifice size to allow 
various amounts of steam to pass. This is accomplished by a 
float set in the orifice and so shaped that its motion varies 
the effective area of the orifice. The motion is transmitted 
to an indicating or recording device. In this case, the height 
of the diagram obtained is directly proportional to the steam flow. 

A Simple Orifice Meter. When steam passes through an 
orifice, dropping in absolute pressure from P to p, the flow 
increases with the drop until p=0.58P, which is known as the 
“ critical pressure.” For lower pressures than this, tlierc is no 
increase in the flow. 

A convenient method of orifice measurement, when the steam 
is discharged at a pressure lower than 0.58P, depends upon 
the application of Napier’s formula, namely, 


in which W is the weight in pounds per seeond of dry 
saturated steam at an absolute pres.sure P lbs. per square 
inch, behind the orifice, and A is the area of the orifice in square 
inches. • 

Steam meters generally are not to be depended upon when 
the flow is very variable or intermittent. This condition may 
often be remedied by the location of the meter. 
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Integration of drum charts with uniform ordinates may be 
accomplished with the usual polar planimeter; but for circular 
charts the methods of Test 16 (6) may be applied. 

(a) Calibration may be made by comparison with an accurate 
steam meter, or by direct weighing of the steam. The latter 
method is the more dependable. All of the steam passed through 
the meter in a given time should be condensed in a surface con¬ 
denser and then weighed. A calibration curve may be made for 
each pressure or condition of superheat, if desired; the quan¬ 
tity of steam being varied by a valve in the steam line, between 
the meter and condenser. Generally it is sufficient to make the 
calibration at one condition of pressure, the steam being sat¬ 
urated. Throttling calorimeter readings should be made to 
insure the latter condition. The rate of flow should be kept as 
constant as possible during ea'ch of a number of runs at different 
rates, and the total condensate compared with the total obtained 
by integration of the chart, or average indications multiplied by 
time. 

Before testing, the meter should • be set correct at zero 
according to the maker’s directions. 

(b) Sensitiveness of recording meters may be examined by 
quickly stopping the flow of steam, and noting the time and 
character of the eurve drawn when the pen returns to zero. Another 
useful test is to note the minimum amount of change in the valve 
opening regulating the flow, to produce a change in the recorder 
pen position. From this can be found the smallest ciiange in 
the flow rate to which the meter will respond. 

Problem 30i. Using Napier’s formula, what is the flow of steam in pounds 
per second through a j-in. diameter orifice, if the gage pressure is 30 lbs.? 
What is the lowest pressure to which this method applies if the steam dis¬ 
charges into the atmosphere? Ans., 0.0314 lb. per sCo.; 25 lb. gage. 

Problem 30i. Using a chart record from an actual steam meter, figure 
the average rate by taking off velocities at a number of equal time intervals. 
Figure the average rate from the moan height obtained by a planimeter. 
Compare results. 
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THERMOMETRY 

Temperature may be defined as a measure of heat. It is 
purely relative and is generally dated from the freezing-point of 
water. 

The expansion of materials, when heated, is approximately 
proportional to the heat added. It follows that the increase of 
length of a material is a measure of heat intensity. Upon this 
principle, the mercury thermometer w'as devised, mercury being 
chosen on account of its expansive properties. The Fahrenheit 
scale of degrees was chosen in a roundabout way by its inventor, 
who exposed his thermometer first to freezing water and then to 
water at the boiling-point. He marked the stem of the instru¬ 
ment at the level of the mercury in each case, and divided the 
distance between the marks into 180 equal parts. He continued 
the scale below the freezing-point by 32 of these divisions. The 
freezing-point thus became 32 degrees, and the boiling-point 
212 degrees. Therefore the Fahrenheit degree may be defined 
roughly as the incroa.se of temperature corresponding to 1-180 
of the total linear expansion of the material chosen for a ther¬ 
mometer between the freezing- and boiling-points of water. 

The material may be liquid, solid, or gaseous. Now, no 
known material expands uniformly in proportion to the heat 
added. The departure from uniformity, although slight, is 
appreciable in accurate work, especially at high temperatures. 
It follows that the divisions of a mercury thermometer, although 
absolutely equal, do not measure equal amounts of heat, and a 
degree of temperature is a quantity varying with its location 
on the scale'. Also different materials expand according to 
different laws. Consequently, two thermometers of different 
materials, standing the same at the freezing- and boiling-points 
of water, will differ at all other points. It must not be thought 
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that this is Because either one is inaccurate; it is simply that 
they are different standards. The linear expansion of a particular 
material, stich as mercury, yields an entirely definite, though 
arbitrary, temperature scale, because the expansive properties 
of such a material, when pure, are constant. 

In a mercurial thermometer, however, the degree is not measured 
by the expansion of mercury only; the glass containing it also 
expands. The scale, therefore, depends upon the relative expan¬ 
sion of mercury and glass. The latter varies considerably both 
in manufacture and expansive properties, so that for a standard 
scale it must be specified with great care. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining glass of uniform quality, 
other materials than mercury have been preferred for accurate 
work. For the expansive material, air has been commonly used 
on account of its great expansiveness compared with that of the 
containing material. Nitrogen and hydrogen are now' in more 
extensive use. 

Gas thermometers are of tw'o types: constant pressure and 
constant volume. The former uses the expansive properties 
of the fluid as in the mercury thermometer, while the latter 
measures the temperature indirectly by the pressure, which 
varies directly with the temperature according to Boyle’s law. 
The resulting scales are different, but the differences are so 
slight that for most engineering purposes it is not necessary to 
discriminate between them. The gas scales are very nearly 
coincident wdth each other and with the theoretical “work 
scale ’’ devised by Lord Kelvin. This latter is the ideal scale 
in which the degrees stand for equal amounts of heat. The 
simple mercury scale is lower than the others between the freez¬ 
ing- and boiling-points of W'ater and higher above the boiling- 
point. The mercury-in-glass scale is higher than the others 
between the freezing- and boiling-points. 

The nitrogen scale is the one commonly employed in scientific 
work, but the standard (between the freezing- and boiling-points) 
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is that of the constant-volume hydrogen thermometer. This 
was defined in 1887 by the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. The standard instrument is operated at an external 
pressure of one standard atmosphere, or 760 mm. of mercury, 
and the hydrogen is maintained at a pressure, when at the 
freezing-point, of one meter of mercury. 


. 31. Calibration of High-beading Thermometers and 
Pyrometers 

Principles and Types, Instruments for measuring temper¬ 
atures above 600° F., are often referred to as pyrometers, but as 
there is no clear distinction between various devices denoted by 
this term and by the term “ thermometer,” the latter will be 
used in a generic sense. The writer prefers to use “ pyrometer ” 
for thermometers applicable to flame temperatures. 

Mercury-in-glass thermometers are made for temperatures up 
to 1000° F. Their use, however, is limited because of their 
fragility and by the fact that the sensitive bulb and graduated 
scale are necessarily very close together. 

Recording thermometers with disc charts have found much 
favor in power-plant work because of their convenience and 
accuracy. These are of the constant-volume type, working, in 
reality, as a pressure gage. The helical tube of the gage is con¬ 
nected by means of a flexible tube of small internal diameter to a 
bulb, and the system filled with a therraometric medium. Upon 
heating the bulb, the pressure of the medium is raised, transmitted 
to the helical tube, and recorded in terms of temperature. The 
working medium usually is a liquid for low temperatures, a vapor 
for medium, and a perfect gas for high. The first and the third 
employ charts with uniform scales, but the graduations of vapor 
(as alcohol) thermometers increase with the range. These are 
unaffected by changes of temperature of the flexible and Bour¬ 
don tubes. Such changes cause error with the thermometers 
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using liciuids and gases, unless equipped with special com¬ 
pensators. 

Another form of expansion thermometer takes advantage 
of the relative expansion of two metals. As they arc heated, 
the motion of one rc'lative to the other is magnified by a gear 
combination and transmitted so as to rotate a needle over a grad¬ 
uated dial, thus indicating the temperature. 

The thermo-electric couple is one of the most accurate and 
convenient instruments for measuring temperature. It depends 
upon the fact that two wires of different metals having appro¬ 
priate thermo-electrical properties will generate an electromotive 
force when connected at their ends, which electromotive force 
is proportional to the temperature difference between the 
ends. If it is arranged that the current be measured with a 
sensitive galvanometer, placed at any convenient distance from 
the thermo-electric couple,” wc have an indirect measure of 
temperature. The galvanometer may be graduated in degrees or 
a calibration curve may be used to translate the electrical units. 

In the case of thermo-couples, readings should be made of 
the temperature of the “ cold junction,” that is, the ends of the 
couple to which the galvanometer leads arc joined. This is 
because the temperature indicated by the galvanometer is the 
difference between those of the cold and hot junctions. The 
cold junctions are often placed in ice to keep them at a constant 
known temperature. If a couple has been calibrated iji this 
way against a standard couple, allowance should be made for the 
temperature of the cold junction when in ordinary use. This 
may be done by adding to the indications the difference between 
freezing temperature and the temperature of the cold junction. 

For temperatures up to 1200 or 1400“ F., the couple is com¬ 
posed of a wire of nickel and another of nickel and chromium. 
For temperatures up to 3000®, the metals are platinum and 
platinum with 10 per cent rhodium. The latter combination 
may be used for the low temperatures, but Jhe former is preferred 
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on account of cheapncfis. Many other conihinations have been 
used, but those cited above are the most usual. 

The electrical resistance thermometer is one of the most 
accurate of temperature-measuring devices. This consists of a 
length of wire material, capable of resisting the heat, as platinum 
or nickel, the resistance of which can be measured with a Wheat¬ 
stone bridge. When the temperature of the wire increases, its 
resistance goes up, so that the one can be measured by the other, 
when the coefRcieiit of resistance is known (that is, the change of 
resistance per degree of temperature). This coefficient may be 
determined with great accuracy, and from it can be plotted a 
calibration curve of temperatures against resistance. 

Optical pyrometers are advantageous when the hot body to 
1 e measured is inaccessible to a couple or bulb. One of them, 
the Morse, depends upon a comparison of the brightness of 
the hot body with that of an electric filament which is caused to 
glow more or loss brightly by varying the current passing through 
it. Then, by measuring the current, an indirect measure of the 
temperature is obtained as with the thermo-electric couple. 
When used to measure furnace temperatures in boiler testing, 
a thin plate of iron is hung at the required point and its bright¬ 
ness is compared with that of the filament. This type of 
pyrometer is not very precise because it is difficult to judge 
exact similarity of brightness. 

Another optical pyrometer depends upon the thermo-electric 
couple principle, but the couple is acted upon by radiant heat 
concentrated upon it by means of lenses in the form of a tele¬ 
scope. 

There are other forms of pyrometers using other principles, 
but the ones listed above arc the principal ones. 

There are three ways generally used to calibrate high-reading 
thermometers and pyrometers: first, by comparison with a stand; 
ard or secondary standard instrument; second, by comparison 
with the temperature of saturated or wet steam determined from 
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its pressure; Ihird, by comparison with temperatures as shown by 
t^e melting-points of metals or boiling-points of fluids and salts. 

(a) Calibration against a Standard. For this purpose, mer- 
■ cury thermometers may be used for temperatures up to 1000° F. 
Above, and often below that temperature, a favorite instrument 
is the thermo-electric couple, as it is one of the most accurate 
and easy to use. 

The temperature is varied in a gas or electric furnace in 
which the bulbs of the standard instrument and the one to be 
tested are placed. Care should be taken to bring the whole 
furnace up to a uniform temperature before recording observations, 
by allowing sufficient time for heating. The sensitive portions 
of the two instruments should be placed as close to each other 
as possible to avoid errors from localized temperatures. It is 
best to take a series of decrearing readings to supplement the 
increasing ones, allowing the furnace to cool for this purpose. 
If the up and down readings are different at a given temperature, 
as they will be with certain types of instruments, they should be 
averaged. (See Test 2, principles.) 

(b) Calibration against Steam Temperatures. This method 
is limited by the available pressure. At 200 lbs. gage, the tem¬ 
perature is 388° F., and at 500 lbs., about 470 degrees. It is 
thus apparent th.at not very high temperatures can be reached 
with saturated steam. 

The procedure is to vary the temperature in a steam jpham- 
ber simitar to that used for testing indicator springs. Fig. 33, 
page 54, by controlling the pressure. The thermometer is 
inserted in a well set in the chamber and readings taken of it 
and of an accurate and sufficiently precise pressure gage at each 
variation of the pressure. The actual temperatures are ascer¬ 
tained by reference to the steam tables. A barometer reading 
is necessary to get absolute pressures. 

? When the steam is throttled to reduce its pressure it may 
Lecome superheated, in which case its temperature is not deter- 
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minable. To avoid this, water may be sprayed into the steam 
before it enters the steam chamber, or the chamber may be water- 
jacketed. It is essential that there should be definite knowle<%e 
of the steam’s wetness, for which purpose a throttling calorim¬ 
eter (sec Test 32) may be' referred to. 

A calibration of an instrument indicating beyond the available 
temperatures may be had by cxtcrpolation. That is, after the 
experimental data have been plotted, the curve is continued 
beyond the known points. If the curve is a straight line, the 
result may be good, but caution should be used not to extend 
the exterpolation too far. 

(c) Calibration against Melting- and Boiling-points. This 
method will be found quite convenient for ranges between 200® 
and 800® F. Its accuracy depends upon the purity of the materials. 

When using the liquids and salts, they may be boiled in Florence 
flasks over a Bunsen burner, and the thermometer should 
preferably touch the liquid as well as be surrounded by the 
vapor. The following materials may be used; 


Water, boiling at. 212° F. 

Aniline, boiling at. 365° F. 

Naphthaline, boiling at. 420° F. 

Diphenylainine, boiling at. 590° F. 

Anthracine, boiling at. 664° F. 

Zinc, melting at. 786° F. 

Sulphur, boiling at. 832° F. 

Antimony, melting at. 1167° F. 


(d) Stem Corrections. If a mercury thermometer is to 
indicate correctly, all of the mercury, both in the stem and bulb, 
should be subjected to the measured temperature. In practice 
this is rarely the case, as part of the stem containing mercury 
is at or neajr room temperature. For accurate work it is then 
necessary to apply a “ stem correction," 
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Let /S=stem correction in degrees; 

height of column above actual position of mercury, 
if uniformly heated, inches; 

Z=length of one degree on the stem, inches; 

JV=number of degrees on the stem exposed to room 
temperature; 

!r=temperature, Fahrenheit, of the bulb; 

< = average temperature, Fahrenheit, of the exposed 
mercury and stem; 

C=cubical coefficient of expansion of the glass and 
mercury, combined by subtracting the value of 
one from that of the other. 


Then 

Also 


Hence 


H = C(lXN)(T-t). 


S=CN{T-t). 


The value of C for the Fahrenheit scale may bo taken as 0.000088 
and for the Centigrade scale, 0.00016. 

It is generally sufficiently accurate to take the actual read¬ 
ing as the value of T. If desired, the corrected tcinperature thus 
obtained may then be used as T, and a second and more nearly 
exact stem correction calculated. 

The value of t is somewhere between room tempeJature 
and that of the bulb. It is often estimated by hanging a second 
thermometer against the one to be corrected, with its bulb at 
a middle point on the exposed mercury column. It is very 
doubtful that this yields a close value for t. 

Whether or not a stem correction is necessary depends upon 
the purpose for which the temperature is measured. In engineer¬ 
ing work, thermometers are generally used to pleasure tem¬ 
perature differences, so that the percentage of error in the result 
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may be based upon a much smaller quantity than the actual 
number of degrees read. In many cases, when the temperatures 
are comparatively low or when the stem is well immersed, the 
correction is negligible. w 

Problem 31i. A thcrinomoter reails 2if0° when it is immersed to the 60° 
gnidiiation. If temperature of room is 80°, what is the aeliial measured 
temperature? Estimate the .stem tcm|jerature its an average of rnoui and 
indicated temperatures. Ans., 241.4°. 

Problem 31s. What should bo the letist count of a pressure gage to cali¬ 
brate by steam a thermometer whose least count is 2 degrees? Why? 

Ans., 1 lb. at 300°. 

Problem 31j. Account for the differences between up and down readings 
in the calibration of a thermo-electric couple. 


HEAT OF STEAM-CALORIMETRY—SAMPLING 

The English measure of heat is the Rritish thermal unit, or 
B.t.u. This is loosely defined as the amount of heat necessary 
to raise the tomperatura of 1 lb. of water 1° F. As the specific 
heat of water varies with tl.c temperature, a precise definition 
should name the temperature range. Several ranges have 
been used, as 32 to 33 degrees, 39 to 40 degrees, 61 to 62 degrees, 
so that there are a number of values for the B.t.u. The 
present tendency favors the “ mean B.t.u.” which is the 
average amount of heat per degree required to raise a 
standard pound of water from the freezing- to the boiling- 
point. One advantage of this unit is that it is independent 
of the temperature standard (whether gas or mercury) since 
it is fixed by the two temperatures which are the same on all 
.thermometric scales. This is the unit used in the Marks and 
Davis’ steam'tables, values from which will be used in the 
examples in this work. 

The heat of steam is counted from a temperature of 32° F. 
and is the amount of heat necessarj? to convert 1 lb. of water 
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at that temperature into steam under the given physical condi¬ 
tions. This includes the heat added to the liquid to bring it 
to the boiling-point at the given pressure, and the heat then 
necessary to vaporize it. If the steam is superheated, still 
another amount of heat is added to it to raise its temperature 
from that at the boiling-point, the pressure remaining the same. 
All of these heat quantities depend upon the pressure of the 
steam. It is thus seen that the physical conditions of steam 
determining its heat content are, first, its pressure, and second, 
its wetness or superheat. For example, the heat of the liquid, 
referred to as h, of steam at 14.7 lbs. absolute, is 180 B.t.u., 
being the heat necessary to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 
from 32 to 212°; 970.4 B.t.u., are then necessary to vaporize 
it. The heat of vaporization is referred to as L. Thus the total 
heat, H, necessary to make F lb. of dry steam at 14.7 lbs. is 
A-l-L = 1150.4 B.t.u. If less than the whole pound of water 
has been evaporated so that there is 1—a; lb. of water as a 
mixture, x being the part of a pound actually evaporated, then 

H=h+xL. 

This is the generic expression for the heat added to make 1 lb. 
of wet steam in which x may have any value up to unity. 

For superheated steam the generic expression is 

H=h+L+C,(T-l.), 

in which C, is the specific heat of superheated steam, (, is the 
temperature of the dry or “saturated” steam at the given 
pressure, and T is the temperature of superheat. The value 
of Cf varies with T and with the pressure. 

These various physical conditions are represented by Fig. 68, 
which shows 1 lb. of H 2 O in a cylinder w'ith a movable end under 
a pressure F- 
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It should be remembered that the datum temperature of 32° 
is taken purely as a matter of convenience, and that the actual 
amount of heat contained by steam, or for that matter any 
material, is a relative quantity. The significance of heat quan¬ 
tities so counted enters when we take the difference between 
two of them representing two conditions of H 2 O. Thus the heat 
per pound given up by a boiler in making steam is the difference 
between the heat content of the Hot) leaving the boiler, counting 
from 32°, and that of the feed-water entering, counted 
similarly. 



Fio. 68 .—Heat Added to One Pound of H«0. 

To mea.sure the heat of a given quantity of steam, it is neces¬ 
sary to know the amount in pounds and the heat content, H, or 
heat added per pound; the one multiplied by the other gives 
the heat of the total quantity. The weight of steam may be 
obtained by a steam meter, Test 30, or by any of the methods 
given under engine or boiler testing. The steam tables are used 
to get the value of //, since they list the heats of liquid and 
vaporization at different pressures. If the' steam is dry, it is 
sufficient to take its pressure or temperature for reference in the 
tables. If it is superheated, its pressure should be read, and 
its temperature, T. The steam tables furnish values of t„ and Cp, 
from which H may be calculated, knowing also h and L. The 
steam tables also contain heat contents of superheated steam, 
so that the calculation is not always necessary. 
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If the steam is wet, the value of r, as well as the pressure 
or temperature, must be known to fix its heat content. This 
is the condition generally met in practice, which makes deter¬ 
minations of wetness or “ quality ” important, especially for 
engine and boiler tests. (Sec Steam Tables pp. 371-373.) 

The Heat of Steam when Mixed with Perfect Gases. If the 
pressure of the steam were known, its total heat could be found 
by reference to the steam tables as previously described. When 
steam is mixed with other gases, however, its pressure is less than 
thiit of the mixture. This follows from Dalton’s law, which may 
be stated thus: 

In a gas mixture occupying a given volume, the pressure of 
each constituent gas is the same as though it occupied the volume 
alone, and the pressure of the mixture equals the sum of the pressures 
of the constituent gases. 

For example, 

1 eu. ft. of air at 60° P., and 14.7 lbs. pressure weighs 0.0764 lb. 
1 cu. ft. of steam at 60° F., and 0.256 lb. pr. weighs 0.00083 lb. 
1 cu. ft. of mixture has a pressure of 14.956 lbs., weighs 0.07723 lb. 

The figures here given for the stetim apply to the saturated 
condition. At the temperature named, no greater weight of 
steam than 0.00083 lb. could exist in one cubic foot of volume, 
whether that volume were also occupied with another gas or 
not, because if there were more than this amount of H 2 O present, 
its density would be greater than that of saturated steam 
at 60°, and consequently some of the H 2 O would be in the 
form of water. On the other hand, at this temperature, there 
.may be less than the named amount of steam present. In 
such a case, the pressure of the steam is less than 0.256 lb., 
since there is less of it, and therefore it is at a temperature 
higher than that due to saturation; that is, the steam is then 
superheated. This is the form in which humidity in the atmos- 
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phere usually exists. It is also the form in which II 2 O appears 
in the products of combustion of fuels. 

Consider now how the total heat of superheated steam in 
such a mixture may be determined. Let P and T stand for the 
absolute pressure in pounds per square foot and the absolute tem¬ 
perature in degrees Fahrenheit respectively, of the mixture. 
These quantities are readily measurable. Also it is possible 
to figure the weight of one cubic foot of the gases exclusive of 
the steam, and the weight of steam in one cubic foot of the 
mixture. Now the pressure of the gases exclusive of steam 
may be figured from the relation PiVj=J{T, in which Pi is the 
desired pressure, Fi is the reciprocal of the weight of the gases 
per cubic foot, and R may be obtained from works on thermo¬ 
dynamics. (For air, P = 53.4.) Then the pressure of the steam 
equals 

P-Pi. 

Knowing the pressure of the steam, values of h, L, and saturation 
temperature, <», may be. found from the steam tables; which 
values, together with the temperature of superheat, T, make 
possible the calculation for total heat, H, according to the expres¬ 
sion previously given. (See also “ Hygrometry,” Appi'ndix.) 

This calculation is laborious, so the following method, suf¬ 
ficiently accurate for engineering purposes, is preferable. The 
total beat of steam in the form of humidity in air or gases of 
combustion equals 1058.7-1-0.455 ?’», in which T, is the tem¬ 
perature in degrees, Fahrenheit, of the mixture. This is an 
empirical relation proposed by Professor Diederichs. 

In the analyses of boiler, gas engine, and gas producer 
trials, the heat of the steam in the exhaust gases, counting from’ 
room temperature, is required. The heat in the H 2 O before 
vaporization is <—32, < being the room temperature. Sub¬ 
tracting this from the expression just given, we have, roughly, 

1090-f 0.46 T,-t. 
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Steam calorimeters are instruments for measuring the 
quality of wet steam. Various forms are made depending 
upon different principles. These depend either upon a trans¬ 
fer of heat by which it can be equated to a measurable quan¬ 
tity or upon the m.echanical separation of the entrained mois¬ 
ture. The first is strictly a calorim.ctric process. Thus if a 
sample of the steam whoso wetness is to be measured is con¬ 
densed in water, the heat given up to the water is readily meas¬ 
ured, and this quantity can be equated to h+xL, in which x 
is unknown. The equation then yields the value of x. Another 
method is to superheat the steam, in which form its heat con¬ 
tent is readily measured. 

The mechanical separation method uses an apparatus similar 
to the ordinary steam separator, and involves weighing both 
the steam and the separated water. 

Sampling. As usually arranged only a small sample of the 
total steam is tested for a quality determination. The accuracy 
of the result is primarily dependent upon the representativeness 
of the sample, so that every care should 1 e used to secure a cor¬ 
rect one. Unfortunately, it is always uncertain that a reason¬ 
ably accurate sample has been .obtained, but by,using the 
proper shape of sampling pipe, inaccuracy may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

In a horizontal steam pipe, water is apt to run along at the 
bottom, separated from the steam. If all of this w'ater is passed 
into the sampling pipe, an undue amount 
of water appears in the sample. In a 
vertical pipe moisture runs down the 
inside of the pipe wall. Undoubtedly 
some of this should be included in the 
sample, but it is no easy matter, theo- Fio. 69,—Sampling Pipe, 
retically or practically, to secure the 
right proportions. Fig. 69 shows an approved form of sampling 
tube. , 


"<-'-lns.Oia.ofhtaih ">j 
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32. The Thbottlinc Cai.otimeter_ 

Principles. Fig. 70 represents the instrument diagrammatic- 
ally. Steam from a sampling tul e enters tt.c steam pipe from 
which it passes through the orifi( c O, about ^ in. in diameter, into 
the chamber C, which is open to the atmosphere. The steam is 
throttled upon passing through the ori¬ 
fice, and drops to a pressure only a little 
in excess of atmospheric. Now the heat 
contained by 1 lb. of dry steam at high 
pressure is greater than that atdow pres¬ 
sure. Upon reaching the chamber, C, 
the steam therefore may contain an 
amount of heat in excess of that necessary 
for saturation, and this excess goes to 
evaporate the moisture carried in with 
the steam and to superheat both. In this 
condition, the heat content is readily 
measured, which makes possible a heat 
equation involving one unknown. Before 
entering the orifice, the heat of 1 lb. of 
the II 2 O is Ai -t xLi. (See page 140 for notation.) In the calorim¬ 
eter chamber, it is A2-|-L2-t-Ci>(7’2—( 2 ). Neglecting radiation. 



Fia. 70. 

Throttling Calorimeter. 


from which. 


Ai-f-xLi=A2-bF/2-l-Up(2^2—fc). 
h2-\-L2-{-Cp{T2 — t2)—ht 

2.=---. 


The values of h and L and (2 are found from the steam tables, 
by reference to the pressures indicated by the pressure gage P 
and the manometer M, Fig. 70. A barometer should be read 
to reduce these pressures to absolute. The temperature T 2 
is obtained from the thermometer K. At atmospheric pressure 
Cp equals 0.47, but for rough and ready calculations it may ba 
taken as 0.50. 
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Certaia approximations in the use of the above formula may 
bo made to simplify calculations, -which, in view of the uncer¬ 
tainty of sampling, give an ample degree of accuracy. Thus, 
the pressure in the calorimeter chamber generally is only a few 
inches of mercury, above atmosphere. If it is taken as 14.7 
lbs. absolute, /( 2 -|-E 2 = 115(), and <2 = 212. This obviates the 
use of the manometer and barometer. Then the equation 
may be written 

n.’-jO-Zii , .47(7’2-212) 

- L, -• 

If the pressuw; on the entering side tluctu.ates but little, say 
5 or 10 lbs., constant values of h\ and 1j\ may be applied. Now, 
a value of x may bo calculated for 7’2—212=0, taking hi and 
l.i at an average pressure. The increment of x corresponding 
to one degree of superheat should then be figured. It is then 
a simple matter to add to x (when 2 ’ 2 —212=0) the increment 
corresponding to any number of degrees of superheat. 

For example, when the average pressure is 100 lbs. gage 
Ai=308 and Z/i = 880. AVith no superheat, x = (lli50—fii)^Li = 
(1150 — 308)-^880=0.0,56. To this must be added for each 
degree of superheat an amount equal to 0.47X (1 °)=880 = 0.00053. 
If the thernmmeter in the calorimeter chamber shows 222°, the 
superheat is 10° and the quality of the steam is 0.9564-lOX 
0.00053 = 0.061, and so on. This method of calculation is 
convenient for use during an engine or boiler test, Since the 
quality is readily figured from the thermometer reading only, 
once the constants as obtained above are known. 

The errors of the throttling calorimeter are due mainly to 
false thermometer readings of the superheat, and to radiation 
of heat from the instrument or fittings. It is best to set the 
thermometer in the calorimeter without using a well, which 
may be readily done with a perforated plug of wood or rubber. 
The thermometer should bo moved vertically in the calorimeter 
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until the hottest part is found when the steam is passing as in 
regular use. To avoid radiation, all the parts should l)e well 
lagged. Not too large an orifice should be used, as thLs raises 
the back pressure in the calorimeter, and passes more steam tfian 
necessary. 

(a) Comparison of Indications of various types of throttling 
calorimeter. S(d. up a number of calorimetei's of dilTcrent construc¬ 
tion and heat protection so that they will all receive steam of the 
same quality. Then compare the temperatures of superheat, and 
the qualities of steam as shown by each 

Fig. 71 shows a “jacketed” calorimeter designed to avoid error 
from radiation of heat. The main orifice is at A. Steam also 
entei's the annular .space D through 
another orifice B, thus keeping th' walls 
of th(' caloi'imeter chamber (' at the same 
temperature as the .steam iiisidi'. An 
advantag(! of this tyi)e is that there is no 
backpressure on the calorimeter chamber 
a,nd therefore no manometer need be used. 

This instrument may Ik- used as a 
standard and tin; errors of other calorim¬ 
eters, lagged or unlagged, determined 
by comparison of their indications with 
those of the jacketed calorimeter. 

The equation of the throttling calorim¬ 
eter is made on the as.sumption that 
the heat content of the steam entering is the same as that in the 
calorimeter chamber. The effect of radiation of heat is to make 
this assumption untrue, and the thermometer indicating the tem¬ 
perature of the steam in the calorimeter charalKW xvill rejid lower 
than if there were no heat radiation from the calorimeter chamber. 

It IS particularly important to note that when the thermometer in 
the calorimeter chamber indicates S12 degrees or less, the quality of the 
entering steam is indeterminate. 
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In appendix No. 11 of the A. S. M. E. Power Tost Code, para¬ 
graphs 261 and 262, is given a method of cornasting for radiation 
in the use of a giv(m calorimeter by taking a “normal” reading of 
the thermometer when the instrument is arranged to receive 
actually dry steam. The difference between the “ normal ” reading 
and the calculated temperature of superheated steam, assuming 
the entering steam s.aturated, is the correction to be applied in 
use. This method is opem to criticism on two scores: there may 
not be complete dryness when the normal reading is observed; 
and the conditions during use may be different from those prevail¬ 
ing during the determination of the correction. 

Problem 32i. Pressure of steam in the calorimeter chamber is 1.5 ins. 
of mercury. Barometer is 30.3 ins. of mercury. If the steam were saturated 
in the chamber, what would the temperature be? If the thermometer 
indicates 280°, how many degrees of, superheat are there? What is the total 
heat of the steam in the calorimeter at 280°? If the pressure of the 
incoming steam is 84 lbs. gage, what is its quality? Ans., x= .995. 

Problem 32j. Figure the quality from the data given in Problem 32i, 
assuming the calorimeter pressure to be equal to atmosidieric, 14.7 lbs. What 
is the percentage of error? 

Problem 32,. Figtire the quality of steam corresponding to superheats 
of 25,45, and 65°, using the approximate method of constants for Problem 32i. 

Am,, .972, etc. 

Problem 32i. What is the maximum degree of superheat that it is pos¬ 
sible for the steam in the calorimeter to attain if the steam pressure is 95 
lbs. gage, and the calorimeter jjressure 14.7 lbs. abs.? What is the maxi¬ 
mum if the steam pressure is 6,5 lbs. gage? 

Problem 325. n4iat is the m.aximum percentage of moisture that can be 
shown by a calorimeter under the two conditions named in Problem 324? 
If the calorimeter pressure is reduced to 10 lbs. abs, by connectiflh with a 
condenser, what then is the maximum percentage of moisture? 

Problem 325. If a thermometer reads 3° low on account of radiation, 
what is the percentage of error resulting from ignoring the radiation cor¬ 
rection? Use the data of Problem 32i. Ana., 0.17%. 

33. The Separating Calorimeter, 

Principles. If the water entrained in steam is mechanically 
separated, and the weights of the dry steam and separated water 
are then measured the percentage of water may be readily cal¬ 
culated. Mechanical separation may be effected by deflecting 
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the steam and water through a sharp bend; the water is then 
thrown out by centrifugal force. 

Fig. 72 shows diagraminatically the Carpenter separating 
calorimeter. The water colh'cts in the calibrated chamber C 
and its amount is tiK'asured by the scale S placed against a 
gage glass. The weight of dry steam is measured liy the orifice 
method according to Kapier’s rule (seep. 110), the orifice being 
located at 0. Since the weight of steam discharged from an 
orifice into the atmosphere e(iuals a constant times the absolute 
pressure, an ordinary pressure gage G may be calibrated to 
indicate the weight of steam passing per minute. In opera¬ 
tion, a steam sample is passed through the calorimeter, and, 
after it is thoroughly heated, initial and 
final readings of the water level are made 
for a measured interval of time, together 
with a number of readings of the gage 
from which an average is calculated. The 
gage gives the pounds of dry steam passing 
per minute; multiplying this by the number 
of minutes gives the total weight of steam. 
This weight is then divided by the sum 
of the weights of water and steam to get 
the quality. 

The chief advantage of the separating 
over the throttling calorimeter is that it is 
operative no matter how low the quality. 
Experiments ha\ e shown that complete separation of the water 
may be depended upon with a properly designed separator. 

(a) Calibration of the Dry Steam Meter m.ay be made as for 
Test 30 (a). _ A (ialibration curve for the gage should be plotted. 

(b) Calibraiion of fhe Water Gage. Tin; chamber C, Fig. 72, 
is allowed to fill with w.iter separated from steam passing aa in 
usual operation. A small amount of this water is then drawn 
off from the pot cock P into a flask of cold water (to prevent 



Fio. 72.—Separating 
Calorimeter. 
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evaporation). The weights of the flask and contents and the 
heights of the levels in the water gage before and after the oper¬ 
ation are carefully measured. A number of such determinations 
furnish the data for a calibration curve. 

If the water used for the calibration is cold, its weight 
should be corrected tor the difference in density due to the 
different temperatures. The temperature in usual operation 
may be taken as that of the steam passing through the calo¬ 
rimeter. (See Appendix for density of water.) 

(c) Determination of Radiation Correction. Radiation from 
the instrument may cause a greater amount of water to be thrown 
down than was in the sample. In the Carpenter instrument, 
on account of the steam jacket arrangement (see Fig. 72), 
radiation occurs after the steam has left the separator; the water 
gage then remains correct, but the orifice measurement may 
be faulty since the orifice passes wet instead of dry steam. If 
the gage has been calibrated for the particular conditions of 
radiation, this calibration takes care of the radiation correction. 

If radiation causes an increase of w'ater in the water gage 
the correction may be determined as follows: Dry steam 
should be supplied to the calorimeter either with an,apparatus 
as described under Test 32 (a) or by taking the sample from 
another steam separator. Any water that shows at the water 
gage of the calorimeter is then due to radiation. If it is figured 
as so many pounds per minute, the correction in ordinary use 
is readily applied. 

Problem 33i. If the water gage has been calibrated using the water 
separated from steam at 100 lbs. gage, what percentage of error will there be 
when the instrument is used for steam at 50 lbs. gage, the error being due 
to the change in density of the water between the two temperatures? If 
the water in the gage glass is 150“ F., due to radiation, and'the water in the 
calorimeter chamber is 325° F., will the level in the glass be above or below 
the inside level? Will these errors make material error in the results of x and 
why? Ans., 2.4%. 

Problem 33i. If the orifice of the separating calorimeter is used as part 
of a throttling calorimeter so as to allow for moisture escaping the separator. 
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deduce a formula for the quality of the steam in terms of the weights shown 
by the separating calorimeter and the quality (xi) as shown by the throttling 
calorimeter. 


34. Till} Condensing Calorimeter 

Principles. If a .sample of steam the quality of which is to 
be dcterniineii, is condensed either by mixing witli cool water, or 
by entering condensing coils siirrotraded by water, the arrange¬ 
ment constitutes u condensing calorimeter. 

Let Tl's= weight of condensate, including moisture in 
sample; 

/i, L, x = heat of the liquid, latent heat, and quality of 
the steam sample; 

R’«i=wcight of condensing water; 

temperature of water before it is heated; 

!rw=temperature of water after it is heated; 

7’s=temperature of the condensate. 

If condensation is accomplished by mixing, T«,= T„ otherwise 
they have different values. Now, if the calorimeter operates 
continuously, and if radiation is neglected 

W, { (h+xL)-{T.-?.2 )} = 

That is, the heat lost by tbe steam equals that gained by the 
water. 

If the operation is not continuous, the material of the calo¬ 
rimeter absorbs an amount of heat which must be accounted for. 
This quantity is called the “ water equivalent,” being the weight 
of water that absorbs the same amount of heat for a given tem¬ 
perature rise as does the calorimeter. For non-continuous 
condensing calorimeters, the water equivalent should be added 
to ir«. 

The equation may be solved for x, the other quantities being 
obtained experimentally, h and L are found from the steam 
tables, the pressure of the steam being observed. 
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A 1 arrel’of water on a platform scales makes a non-con- 
tiiiuous mixing calorimeter. An injector may be used as a con¬ 
tinuous mixing ca lorimcter. A surface condenser may be arranged 
as a continuous non-mixing calorimeter. 

(a) Determination of the Water Equivalent. The condenser 
should be isolated and hik'd with water either hotter or colder 
than the materijd of the calorimeter. The initial and hnal tem¬ 
peratures of the water, ii and h, and the weight of water 
IT should be observed. If Q is the water equivalent, and t is 
the initial temperature of the calorimeter, then 


since the heat lost by the water equals that gained by the calo¬ 
rimeter, or vice versa. This equation may then be solved for Q. 

The equation neglects radiation. To avoid the consequent 
error, a second test may be made with the temperatures of 
calorimeter and water so adjusted that the temperature rise 
up to room temperature approximately equals that above. 

For example, suppose that for the first test xvater at 110° F. 
cools to 80°, raising the temperature of the calorimeter from 
that of the room, 70°, to 80°. The rise of temperature of the 
calorimeter during the test is 10°. Now, if its initial temperature 
were 65° and its final 75°, radiation to and from the room would 
be balanced. Hence, for the second test, the calorimeter should 
b.e previously cooled to 65°, and then heated with water at 105° 
so that the 30° drop in the water temperature, noted in the first 
test, will bring the final temperature to the desired 75°. The 
variation will not, of course, be exactly equal above and below 
the room temperature, but by this method the effect of radiation 
upon the accuracy of the determination of the water equivalent 
is made negligible. 

The student should note the fact that radiation thus taken 
care of is an entirely different quantity from that which occurs 
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in the usual operation of the instrument. For accurate work, 
the latter should be taken into account as follows. 

(b) Determination of the Radiation Correction. For non- 
continuous condensing calorimeters such as the barrel calorim¬ 
eter, radiation correction may be avoided in actual use in 
exactly the same way as that described for the water equivalent 
determination. The flow of steam into the calorimeter is con¬ 
tinued sufficiently long to raise the temperature of tlie cold 
condensing water as much above room temperature as it was 
below. 

For continuous calorimeters, the radiation correction must 
be found and applied in the equation, as follows, 

Wz{ { h + xL )-{ T ,-^ 2 )) - Tr„(7’,,-U+A' 

“ wf t ' —/ip), 

in which R is the heat radiated from ir» lbs. of cooling water and 

To find I', the calpriincter is operated as in usual practice, 
except that dry steam is furnishe<l to it either by tlic method of 
Test 32 (a) or by using a steam separator. The value of x is 
then 1, and the equation may be solved for 

The correction applies only to the temperature conditions 
of the radiation test. If the conditions in ordinary operation arc 
markedly different, the radiation test should be repeated to fit 
the new conditions. It is possible, however, to keep the initial 
and final temperatures of the cooling water practically the same 
for different conditions of the steam samples by varying the rate 
of cooling water. If this is done, and if the room temperature 
is not very variable, only a single value of the radiation correction 
is needed. • 

Problem 34,. The data from a barrel calorimeler determination are aa 
follows: Weight of water in barrel before condensing 3.50 lbs., temperature 
“55° F. Weight after condensing=370.6 lbs., temperature = 115°. I’rcssui'c 
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of steam sample = 100 lbs. gage. What is the quality, neglecting the water 
equivalent and radiation? Ans., 0.901. 

Problem 34j. A water equivalent determination for the preceding 
example shows that 300 lbs. of water will fall from 98.0° to 97.3° F. when 
placed in the barrel at 00°. What is the water equivalent, and what is the 
corrected value of the quality? Ann., 10 lbs.; 0.934. 

Problem 34i. The circulating water in a surface condenser rises in tem¬ 
perature from .50° to 80° F., 275 lbs. being used to condense 10 lbs. of a steam 
B.'implc at 80 lbs. gage. The temperature of the condensate is 98°. What 
is the quality of the sample? Ans,, 0.856. 


FRICTION 

Friction is the force which resi.sts the relative motion of 
two bodies in contact, and is due to tlic interference of their 
particles at the surface of crfntact. The laws controlling this 
force are different depending upon wlitithcr the rublnng materials 
are fluid or solid. Solid friction may be either from sliding or 
rolling contact, but in this work sliding friction only will be 
considered. There is a third case, generally of greatest impor¬ 
tance to the mechanical engineer, namely, the friction of lubri¬ 
cated solids. The controlling laws fall between those for .solid 
and fluid friction, resembling the one or the other according to 
the amount of lubrication. 

The laws of fluid friction arc well established, but this is 
unfortunately not true of solid friction. An understanding of 
the latter is important in the analyses of friction drives, belt 
forces, etc., and important also to our knowledge of lubricated 
friction since the rubbing action of solids is a limiting condition 
of lubricated machine parts. 

It has generally been assumed that the friction between two 
dry solids is a constant fraction of the normal force pressing the 
solids together, independent of the area of contact and velocity 
of sliding, and depending only upon the nature of the surfaces. 
These hypotheses have been discredited, but, thus far, experi- 
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mentation upon this subject has not proceded enough to give 
us more than an idea wherein they arc fallacious. It is possible 
that they arc true for certain materials or certain conditions, 
but unquestionably they arc not generally true. 

The variation of friction, in the general case, depends upon 
the normal force between the surfaces, the amount of contact 
area, the velocity of sliding, and the materials of the bodies. 

The following table is arranged to give a ready comparison 
of the several cases. It should be remembered, however, that 
the statements under solid and lubricated friction are not well 
established, and are possibly subject' to exceptions. 

VARIATION OF FRICTION 



"1 

Fluid. 

Hoiid. 

Fabricated Solid. 

Contact area. 

Directly jiroportional. 

Independent 

(approx.) 

Directly proportional. 

Volocify. 

Directly proportional 
as tijo square, ex¬ 
cept at low sjieeds. 

Inversely, at a 
diminishing 
i rahe. 

Inversely for low 
speeds, directly as 
sipiarc root for high 
spi'cds. 

Character of 
surface. 

Independent. 

Varies. 

Varies. 

Normal force. 

Indciiendcnt. 

Directly pro¬ 
portional. 

Independent. 


It is further known that the frictional resistance to a fluid mov¬ 
ing upon a solid is related in some way to the viscosity of the 
fluid, decreasing as the viscosity decreases. This property has 
an important bearing upon lubricated solid friction because the 
viscosity of Iqlirieants varies with temperature, thus introducing 
another variable in this case. 

For solid friction, the working hypothesis is that 


F=fN 
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in which f Ls the force of friction, N the force normal to the 
rubbing surfaces, and / a number less than one called the “ co¬ 
efficient of friction.” 


35. Oil Testers 


Principles. Oil testers are instruments for determining the 
- coefficient of friction in the case of lubricated solids. Their 
op)eration generally depends upon the balancing of the friction 
by a static moment which can be measured; from this and the 
constants of the instrument, the coefficient may be calculated. 
Referring to Fig. 73, iS is a revolving shaft to which is fitted a 
bearing carrying a pendulum. It is arranged 
that the bearing swing freely and bear on 
the shaft with a measured force, N. The 
oil to be tested is fed to the bearing, and the 
shaft caused to revolve in a clockwise direc¬ 
tion. The force of friction then swings the 
pendulum to such an angle as to establish 
equilibrium. If the radius of the shaft is r ft., 
then the moment of the frictional force, /A’, is 
fN Xr. The weight W of the pendulum acts 
on an arm of li sin it, R being the distance of 
the center of the weight to the center of the shaft; consequently 
the moment of the pendulum equals M'XR sin A. As this 
moment equals the moment of the frictional force, we have 



Fio. 73. 


Oil Tester. 


and 


fNr==WR sin A, 




WR sin A 
Nr 


For a given set of conditions, all of the quantities on the right 
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of the equation are constant except sin^, wliich thus becomes 
a measure of /. 

The Tliurston oil testing machine depends upon this prin¬ 
ciple. The force N is applied and varied by means of a spring 
mounted on the pendulum, by tightening which the two parts of 
the bearing may be clamped more or less tightly together. The 
total force, N, equals twice the tension of the spring plus the weight 
of the pendulum. There are a pointer and scale on the pendulum 
by which the total force may be read directly. Another pointer 
on the pendulum moves over a stationary scale graduated to 
values of ITi^sinA-^r. A thermometer well is provided in the 
upper bearing so running temiicratures may be ascertained. 

The Kiehld oil testing machine carries a hand screw for apply¬ 
ing the pressure, and the pressure is measured by means of a 
scale beam. A second scale beam measures the moment of the 
turning force induced by friction. By equating this moment 
to fNr, ns in the Thurston machine, the coefficient of friction 
may be obtained. 

(a) Constants of the Instrument. In the Richl6 machine, 
the only constant generally necessary to test is the value of r. 
If desired the indications of the beams may be tested according 
to the principles of Test No. 1. 

With the Thurston machine, it is necessary to find WR, r, 
and to test the spring. 

To find WR, the pendulum should be swung to a horizontal 
position and supported on a pedestal resting on a platform scales. 
A test is then made similar to that for the unbalanced weight 
of a Prony brake, Test No. 6 (a). The result should be multi¬ 
plied by the horizontal distance between the point of application 
of the pendulum on the pedestal and the center of motion of the 
pendulum. This gives the desired moment, WR. 

In addition to measuring the radius of the bearing, r, its 
length should be determined, so that the bearing pressure in 
pounds per square inch of projected area may be calculated. 
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The graduations on the stationary scale may be tested with 
these data by calculating their values at any values of the angle A, 

To test the indications of the spring its scale should be 
determined according to Test No. 2. As the spring is a heavy 
one, a strength testing machine is required to compress it. 

Problem 36i. Run a series of tests with an oil testing machine to show 
the relation between coefficient and load in pounds per sqUiire inch. 

Problem 36i. Run a scries to show the relation between coefficient and 
velocity. 

Problem 36i. Run a series to show the relation between coefficient 
and temperature. 


3G. Belt Testers 


Principles. When power is transmitted from one shaft to 
another by means of a belt run¬ 
ning on pulleys, friction is the use¬ 
ful force. Friction sets up ten¬ 
sions in the belt; on one side, 
a greater amount Ti, and on the 
other a lesser, J’e (see Fig. 74). 

The difference between these 
tensions is the net force, T, which effects a turning effort of the 
follower. It is shown in works on machine design that 



Pulley 

Fig. 74.—Belt Tester. 


|i = 10* and T=Ti-T 2 = Ti(i-^ 


in which k = .007^6; f being coefficient of friction and 9 the 
angle of contact of the belt in degrees. The formulas are derived 
on the assumption that / varies only with the normal force of 
contact and that centrifugal force on the belt is negligible. 
For belt speeds over 2500 ft. per min., centrifugal force must be 
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foiisidered. Its effect is to lessen the normal force between belt and 
pulley, thus decreasing the effective force, and 



in which w is the weight in pounds of a strip of belt 1 in. long and 
full width; v, its velocity in fec^t per .second; and (/, th(5 accele¬ 
ration of gravity. 

In usual operation, there is always a certain amount of “ slip ” 
between the belt and the pulleys. Instead of running at the 
same linear velocity of points of contact, there is a relative 
velocity difference between the belt and each pulley rim. This 
fact invalidates to some extent the formula giving the relation 
between the belt tensions, since friction varies with the v('locity 
of Tubbing. Furthermore, so little is definitely known about 
solid friction, that the assumption F=fN is of doubtful accuracy. 
It is very likely that, in the case of belts, the coefficient of fric¬ 
tion / varies with the notmal force N as well as with the velocity 
of slipping. As the formula depends upon an oi)posite assump¬ 
tion, results of the coefficient of friction obtained from it must 
be considered of very questionable value. On the other hand, 
we have no britter formula, and for this reason it must be used. 

Belt-tc.sting machines arc instruments for testing the efficiency 
of transmission, for determining the slip under given conditions, 
and for determining the coefficient of friction. 

The efficiency of transmission may be found by measuring 
the power delivered to the belt with a transmission dynamom¬ 
eter and the power delivered to the follower pulley by an 
absorption dynamometer (see Fig. 74), suitable allowance being 
made for the friction of the shaft bearings. The difference between 
these quantities is the losses, which are due to work done by 
friction in moving through a distance equal to the slip and the 
work done in flexing the belt, windage neglected. 
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The sli{> may be ascertained by counting the R.p.m. of the 
shafts; the difference between the linear velocities of the pulley 
rims is the total slip. The slip over either pulley may be found 
independently by measuring the linear velocity of the belt. 
This may be done by counting the number of times a chalk 
mark on the belt apjK'ars in a given time or by arranging a piece 
of metal to project from the edge of the belt so as to trip a 
revolution counter. Slip should be exprcs,scd in per cent of the 
driving pulley rim speed. Some forms of belt-testing machines 
have a differential gear arrangement by which the per cent 
of slip may be directly read. 

To test for the coefficient of friction, apparatus must be pro¬ 
vided for the determination of the belt tensions, Ti and To, 
so that the formula may be solved for /. This is usually done 
by separate measurem.ents of the sum and difference of the belt 
tensions; adding these results and dividing by two gives Ti, 
knowing which, T-> is readily obtained. 

The turning force of the belt, T, equals the difference of 
the tensions. The moment of this turning force equals the torque 
shown by the friction brake (Fig. 71). Therefore, the difference 
of belt tensions may be calculated by dividing the torque shown 
by the brake by the radius of the follower pulley. This radius 
should be m.easured to the center line of the bolt. 

To get the sum of the. belt tensions, not including that due to 
centrifugal force, one type of machine has the driver pulley 
mounted freely on one. arm of a bell-crank lever the other arm 
of which boars on a platform scales. The belt pull is then 
indicated on the scales in inverse proportion to the lever arms. 
Another type of machine has the .belt arranged vertically, the 
follower pulley being freely suspended. The sum of the belt ten¬ 
sions is then equal to the weight of the follower pulley and 
attachments together with any additional weights used for the 
purpose of increasing the belt tensions. In both types, the total 
tension may be varied. 
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The coefficient varies markedly with the condition of the 
rubbing surfaces, so every precaution should be used to keep 
tills and other controllalde condi cions constant. The coefficient 
also varies with the humidity of the surrounding atmosphere; 
it is ttierefore well to make observations of this. 

(a) The Constants of the Instrument arc those of the Prony 
brake (see Test No. (i) and of any lever arms used for getting the 
tensions. These are readily obtainable by direct measurement. 

Problem 36,. The torque as sliown by the friction brake is 100 Ib.-ft. 
If the follower pulley is 2 ft. in liiaineter, what is the difference between the 
belt tensions? If the sum of the belt tensions is 200 lbs. and the anfle of 
contact is what is the coeflieient of friidion? Ans , /=0.33. 

Problem 365 . Describe how a test should be made to show the variation 
of the coeflieient with sliii, all other conditions being constant. 

Problem 36,. Describe how a test should be made to show the variation 
of the coefBeient with the normal force of contact, slip and other conditions 
being constant. 



PART TWO 

THE ANALYSIS OF COMBUSTION 


THE CONSTITUENTS OF FUELS 

The princii)al commercial fuels are coals, oils, and gases 
in their various forms. The elemental constituents of these 
fuels, which for the most part are common to all of them, are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. Of these 
constituents the ones depended upon to yield heat through com¬ 
bustion are carbon and hydrogen. Sulphur has a heat value, 
but it is an undesirable element in fuel since in coal it goes to 
form clinker and in g.as it may combine with water to malce 
sulphuric acid, these processes accompanying the combustion of 
the fuel. Nitrogen and carbon in the form of CO 2 are inert gases 
and are valueless to combustion. 

Carbon and hydrogen occur free or in combination with each 
other as hj'drocarbons or in combination with oxygen. The 
only combustible carbon-oxygen compound is carbon’ monoxide, 
which is one of the most important of fuel gas constituents. 

Coal may be classified broadly as anthracite, semi-anthracite, 
semi-bituminous and bituminous, distinguishable by the amounts 
of so-called “ volatile matter ” they contain. This is burnable 
material, mainly hydrocarbons, which may be driven from the 
coal without ignition. The usual percentages by weight of vola¬ 
tile matter in the “ combustible ” of the four classes of coal 
are given in the following table, which also shows the amounts 
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that are left of carbon (referred to as “ fixed carbon ”) when the 
volatile matter is driven off. By “ combustible ” is meant the 
volatile matter and fixed carbon, leaving out of consideration 
ash and moisture. 


PROXIMATE ANALYSES OF DRY COMBUSTIBLE 



Anthracite, | 

Semi-anthra. 

Semi-bit. 

Bituminouii. 

Volatile matter. 

3 to 7.5 

7.5 to 12 5 

12.5 to 25 

25 to 50 

Volatile matter, average. 

5 

10 

19 

37.5 

Fixed carbon. 

95 

90 

81 

62.5 


The ash from coals is the residue when the combustible parts 
have been burned, and consists of such materials as clay, sand, 
slate, etc. The ash does not vary with the class of the coal, 
and may be widely different in proportion and quality in each 
of the classes. Water is also contained in coals, the amount 
varying with atmospheric and storage conditions. 

It should be observed that anthracite coal is mainly carbon 
and ash, there being generally very little volatile matter. 

A complete chemical analysis of a coal is called its “ ultimate 
analysis.” The following table is for representative samples of 
the American product, and gives percentages based on the com¬ 
bustible. 


ULTIMATE ANALYSES OF COALS 



Anthracite. 

Semi-anthra. 

Semi-bit. 

Ritumioouft. 



90.5 


81 



6 


6 





1.5 

Oxygen... 


4 


7.6 


When such an analysis is required it should be obtained from a 
chemist, as the methods and apparatus are remote from mechanics/ 
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experimentation. An analysis yielding the percentages of mois¬ 
ture, volatile matter, fixed carbon and ash, however, may readily 
be made by the skilled engineer, and often serves all the purposes 
in the study of combustion. This analysis is called the “ proxi¬ 
mate analysis.” 

The kind of coal and its properties as fuel arc determined 
roughly by the locality at which it is mined, but it should be 
noted that they may vary markedly in samples even from the 
same mine. 

The commercial grades of co.al with relation to size arc as 
follows, being listed in the order of the size, largest first. 


ANTHRACITE’ SIZE, INS. BITUMINOUS 

Broken.4 Run of mine 

Egg.3 Lump, various sizes 

Stove.2 Nut, various sizes 

Chestnut.1 j Screenings, various sizes 

Pea. I Washed sizes 

Buckwheat, No. 1. 

Buckwheat, No. 2. i 

Buckwheat, No. 3. | 


Oils used for fuel are composed of different hydrocarbons 
of the form C„H 2 n +2 or CnHn, which have a wide range in such 
physical properties as specific gravity, volatility, burning and 
flash points. Gasoline and kerosene are the lighter distillates 
from crude oil. 

The percentages by weight of carbon and hydrogen in various 
fuel oils and their distillates from all parts of the world are not 
very different. Carbon is generally between 83 and 87 per cent 
and hydrogen between 11 and 15 per cent, the rest being oxygen, 
nitrogen and sulphur. 

Gases. The principal gases used for fuel are illuminating 
gas, producer gas, natural gas, and blast furnace gas. The 
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following table gives the percentages by volume of the constituents 
of representative Anicriean gases. 


CONSTITUENTS OF GAS FUELS FOR POWER 

'■ Low ” means less than 1 per cent. 



I’roducer. 

llliiniuiatiju 

Carbon nionoxido, CO . 

25 

ir, 

Hydrogen, H:;. 

12 

4.5 

Methums CII 4 . 

2 

25 

Ethylene. C'-H. ’ 



1 

Benzol, C,11,. 

li 

low 

! 5 

Heavy bydrocarbons. j 




()xvgcn, Oj.; 

low 

1 

Sulpliurotcd liydrogen, IliS ... 'i 



Sulphur dioxide, *S <).2 . / 


low 

Carbon dioxifle, CO 2 . 

6 

4 

Nitrogen, N\ . 

56 

5 


Natural. 


low 

2 

95 

low 

low 

low 

low 

2 


Blast furnace gas is combustible mainly through CO. It 
contains a little hydrogen and methane, and is high in nilroge.n. 

Analysis of these gases must be made by a chemist, with the 
exception, possibly, of producer gas and blast furnace gas. These 
may be analyzed by the Orsat apparatus (Test No. 40) if a pipette 
for the detcnnin.ation of hydrogen is provided, methane leing 
ignored. 


37. Tub Pkoximatb Analysis of Coal 

Sampling. When an analysis of a small sample is made- to 
represent a large amount of coal, every precaution should be taken 
to .secure a truly representative sample. For the purposes of 
boiler and producer tests, this may be done as follows. 

As each barrowful or charge of coal is removed from the pile 
for firing, an amount varying between a handful and a shovelful 
IS withdrawn and put in a closed receptacle to make up a gross-' 
sample. The quantity of coal in each of these samplings and of 
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the gross sample necessary for accurate results depends upon 
the lump size of the coal, upon its homogeneity, and to a limited 
extent upon the total amount used. For the smallest sizes of 
coal of fairly uniform quality, the gross sample may be no more 
than 100 lbs.; under other conditions, it need not exceed 
250 lbs. Assuming 200 lbs., the gros.s sample is broken on a 
clean surface, preferably a piece of sheet iron, with the assistance 
of a tamping bar or weight, so that the largest lumps are not 
more than | in. diameter. This coal is then mixed and piled 
in the form of a cone. The cone should be “ quartered ” into 
four heaps by passing a hoard through the cone axis in two planes 
at right angles. Two diagonally oppo.site heaps are then dis¬ 
carded and the remaining two mixed, broken to J in., coned and 
again quartered. The ])roccss of (luartering and discarding should 
be repeated until about 5 II s. of coal lumps not larger than j 
inch are left. Half of this may be put aside in a sealed glass jar 
for check determinatiens if desired; the balance is to be run 
through a coffee mill or other crusher adjusted so that the lumps 
are reduced to about in. and less. After this has been thor¬ 
oughly mixed, a sufficient <iuantity of it for the proximate analysis 
is crushed by hand with mortar and pestle until all of that quan¬ 
tity is of such lump size as to pass through a sieve of 20 meshes 
to the inch; this is put in a corked bottle and used as follows. 

(a) Determination of Moisture, Volatile Matter, fixed Car¬ 
bon and Ash. Atiout 4 gins, of the 20-mesh sample arq carefully 
weighed. It is then spread out on a large watch-ghuss, and placed in 
a gas oven where it Ls kept at a temiierature of 220° to 2.S0° F. for 
one hour. Next it is placed in a desiccator to cool so that no mois¬ 
ture may be absorbed from the air. When cool enough to weigh 
accurately, it is covered, removed from the desiccator and weighed. 

The difference between the first weight and the last is the 
weight of moisture. The percentage is figured on the basis of the 
weight of the sample including moisture. 

The gross sample may lose some o^ its surface moisture dur¬ 
ing the processes of quartering and crushing, by evaporation to 
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the air. To avoid this as much as possible, reduction of the gross 
sample should be performed in a cool room in which the atmos¬ 
phere is neither very dry nor very moist, and it should be accom¬ 
plished as quickly as possible. Some c.xperimcntcrs prefer to 
find moisture from a sample of the J-" size weighing about 5 lbs. 
and dried for 24 hours. 

To determine volatile matter, about 1 gm. of the, 20-mesh coal, 
pulverized to pass through a 60-mesh sieve, is placed in a covered 
crucible of previously found weight and put in the hottest part of 
the flame of a Uunsen burner which is 8 ins. in height when burn¬ 
ing free. After seven minutes, it is remov(‘d, cooled in a desiccator, 
and weighed. The differencic in weight of the sample before and 
after heating equals the sum of its moisture and volatile matter. 
Knowing the former, the latter may be readily calculated. 

In this determination, it is important to exclude air from 
the crucible as otherwise some of the fixed carbon may be driven 
off as C() 2 . Some experimenters profit to wot the coal after the 
first weighing so that the steam generated will displace the air 
in the crucible before the distillation of the volatile matter. 

Fixed carbon is found by subjecting the residue from the fast 
test to the heat of a blast flame, the cover of the crucible being 
removed. Occasional stirring with a platinum wire assists 
combustion. It is generally a lengthy process to consume all of 
the fixed carbon; it may be hastened by directing a gentle stream 
of oxygen from a cylinder filled with that giis into the crucible. 
When the carbon Ls all burned, its amount is ascertained by 
cooling the sample in the desiccator, and weighing as before. 

The ash is determined by weighing the residue from the last 
test. 

Sulphur, which occurs both in the volatile matter and in the 
ash, is .sometimes separately analyzed for in the proximate analysis. 

To shorten the total time necessary for the proximate analysis, 
it is recommended that the tests for volatile matter, fixed carbon, 
and ash be started during the time that a separate sample is being 
dried out for the moisture determination. These tests will show 
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volatile matter and fixed carbon plus moisture; allowance for 
,he latter may be made afterwards. 

(b) Calculation of Hydrogen and Volatile and Total Car- 
jon from the Proximate Analysis. For the complete analysis 
)f boiler and producer performance, it is necessary to know 
•I'.e percentage of total carbon in the fuel and of hydrogen 
n the volatile matter. As the proximate analysis shows only 
,he fixed carijon, that in the volatile matter may be estimated 
ind added to the amount of fixed carbon to get the total, 
'rofessor Lionel S. Marks provides an empirical method of 
loing this and of estimating the hydrogen in the volatile matter, 
le has pointed out a relation applying to American coals by 
neans of curves,* and these curves have been expressed, in part, 
)y the following equations due W Professor Diederichs: 

Let Ae “hydrogen, exclusive of that in moisture; 

Cc = carbon in the volatile matter or “volatile carbon”; 
ac= volatile matter; 

,11 expressed as weight-percentages of the combustible. Then 

Ce=0.02i’/ or O.fiO'c —10) for anthracites; 

Ce — 0.9(i'c —14) for bituminous coals. 

As an example of the use of these formulas, take the proxi- 
(late analysis given on page 270, and let it be required to find 
he hydrogen in one pound of the coal, H,, and the total car- 
lon, C,. 

The combustible, being the sum of the fixed carbon and 
olatile matter, is .807 -f .0617 = 0.869 lb. per lb. of coal. 


• PmveTf Dec., 1908. 
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Hence 

t>c=-'^jf.^7xiOO = 7.1 per cent, 

.oOu 

and 

= 7 -1 (7 -O-Ol^) = 3 per cent. 

This is the percontagt; of hydrojen based on the combustible. To 
i)!isc it on the coal, we have 

= X0.869 = .C2G II). of hydrogen per lb. of coal. 

Similarly for the volatile carbon, 

Cc = .02 X7.P = 1 per cent. 

Consequently in 1 Ih. of coal, there is j^ jX.809 = .00869 lb. of 
volatile carbon, and the total carbon i.s 

(>=.807+ .00869 = .810 lb. 

Problem 37,. Tlic proximate analy.sis of a real cives moisture = 1 per 
cent, volatile matter =22, fixed earbon=72, and a.sli=r). What aro the 
I creentaRes cf hydropen and earhon in the volatile niatt(‘r, and tvhat is the 
I creentage of total carbon? Oasc .answers on coal as analyzed, not on com¬ 
bustible. A ns., 4.6, 8.5, 80.5%. 

Problem 37j. Give the proximate analysis in the preceding problem 
->n t’.-.c basis of “ dry ” coal instead of coal “ as received.” 

Ana., 1.01%, etc. 


THE HEAT VALUE OF FUELS 
When used for the generation of power, combustion may be 
defined as the rapid chemical combination of the oxygen in air 
with the combustible constituents of fuel, wliich combination 
is accompanied by the evolution of heat. It has been pointed 
out that the elemental combustibles in fuels are carbon, hydrogen, 
and to a lesser degree, sulphur. The complete combustion of 
carbon forms carbon dioxide, CO2, and hydrogen, water, HaO. 
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When a unit mass of fuel is burned completely, the heat 
evolved raises the temperature of the materials entering into 
the combination and of surrounding objects. If the products 
of combustion are cooled to the temperature liefore combustion, 
then the total heat given uj) is the “ heat ” or “ calorific value ” 
of the fuel. Or, more briefly, ihe heat talue of a fuel is the number 
of heat units that are released by ihe complete combustion of a unit 
mass of the fuel. 

It should be noted that to release all of the heat generated, 
the products must bo cooled down to room temperature. This 
may be done in two ways, namely, so that the II 2 O formed by 
combustion of the hydrogen remains as steam or so that the 
HoO is condensed. In the former case the latent heat of the 
steam remains in the products of combustion, the heat released 
is correspondingly less, and is referred to as the “ lower heat 
value.” In the latter case the latent heat of the .steam is included 
in the heat released which is then called the “ higher heat value.” 

Whether the one or the other quantity should be used depends 
upon the character of the test for which the heat value is needed. 

The difference between the two values depends upon the" 
amount of hydrogen in the fuel. F(>r coals, it is comparatively 
small, but for gases and oils it may be as high as 15 per cent. 

The units in which heat values arc expressed in the United 
States are as follows, corresponding French units being used 
to a limited extent only. 

For solids, B.t.u.s per pound. 

For liquids, B.t.u.s per pound or per gallon. 

For gases, B.t.u.s per standard cubic foot. 

The standard cubic foot of gas is a cubic foot of gas under 
standard conditions of pressure and temperature. That this 
specification is necessary will be seen when it is considered that 
the mass of gas in a cubic foot depends upon these conditions, 
and consequently its heat value. The standard conditions 
of pressure and temperature are cither 29.92 ins.' of mercury 
and 32° F., or 30 ins. of mercury and 62° F. ThesS pressures 
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are the same and equal to 14.7 lbs. per .square inch, the difference 
in the mercury columns being due to the temperature differences. 
In this work the 32 degrees standard will be used. 

The following gives cxpcrimenLally determined heat values 
of the elemental combustibles and of various gases, and of fuels. 


HEAT VALUE.S IN B.T.U. PER POUND 


Carbon burnc<l to COj 
Carbon biirnt'd to CO. 
Sulphur burned to SO^ 

Hydrogen to ILO. 


14,600 

4,400 

4,000 

( 02,000, higher 
\ 52,500, lower 


HEAT VALUES IN B.T.U. PER STANDARD CUBIC FOOT (32”) 


Carbon monoxide, CO. 

Higher. 
. 342 

Lower. 

Hydrogen, Hi. 

. 346 

294 

Methane, CIL. 

Ethylene, CjH,. 

. 1065 

955 

. 1080 

1.560 

Benzol, CeH«. 

. 4000 

3830 


HIGHER HEAT VALUES OF COMMERCIAL FUELS, B.T.U, 


Coals. 

Oils. 

Illuminating gas, average. 
Produrer gas “ 

Natural gas “ 


11,000 to 15,000 (per lb.) 
18,000 to 20,000 “ 

550 (per cu. ft.) 

1.50 “ “ 

1050 “ “ 


If it is desired to refer the heat values of the gases to the 
62“ standard, it is only necessaiy to multiply by 0.943, the ratio 
of absolute temperatures. 

Instruments for determining the heat value of fuels are 
called “ fuel Ciilorimeters.” 


38. The Determination of the Heat Value~op Coae 

Principles. This may be done by calculation from empirical 
formulas involving the results of the proximate or ultimate 
analysis of the coal, or by the use of a fuel calorimeter. The 
latter method is the more accurate. 
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Ilesults from coal caloriinet(!rs arc obtained by burning a 
small samiile of tlie coal in an air-tight chamber immersed in 
water. The lu'at given up to the water and calorimeter parts 
by the combustion of tins coal is iiu-asurcd by the rise of tem¬ 
perature, from which tlie heat value of the coal may be 
calculated. 

The essential parts of a coal calorimeter are the water 
vessel, jacketed to prevent radiation, the coml)ustion chamber 
or “ bomb ” with a device for igniting the charge, and a ther¬ 
mometer or its c(iuivalent. Ignition is accomplished either by an 
electric current or by dropping a bit of white hot wire through a 
tube into thebomb, a valve being arranged to allow its entrance and 
to prevent the exit of tlie gasc's generated. To siippoi't combustion, 
oxygen is charged with the coat, either in the free state from a 
cylinder under pressure, or in the form of a chemical rich in oxygen. 

The Emerson and the Mahler arc examples of calorimeters with 
which free oxygen is used for the combustion of the fuel. With 
the Parr calorimeter sodium peroxide is used as a source of oxygen. 

Sampling of the coal to bo tested should be done exactly as for 
Test 37, except that the last crushing should be, to particles that will 
pass through a lOO-mesh sieve;. The final sample should be dried in 
an oven at 220° to 230° F. Ix'fore it is charged in the calorimeter. 

(a) Determination of Heat Value by the Emerson or Mahler 
Calorimeter. L<;t IF stand for the weight of calorimeter water 
in grams, and w the water equivalent of the bon.b, water vessel 
and other parts in contact with the calorimeter water (that is, the 
weight of water that would absorb the same amount of heat as 
these parts); and T the temperature, deg. C., rise brought about 
by the combustion of C grams of coal. The heat given up by the 
combustion is then (W+w)XT calories, and the heat value of 
the coal is {W+w)T-7-C calories jxir gram. To convert this into 
B.t.u. per pound, multiply by 1.8. The temperature rise, T, as 
observed, must be corrected as will be described. More detailed 
instructions for operation follow: 

A small test tube containing about 2 gms. of the pulverized dry 
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coal is wc'ifiilicd on a clicmicul balance to an accuracy of one inilli- 
grani. About 1 gm. of this coal is poured into the pan provided 
for the bomb charge (not less than 0.8 gm. or more than 1.2 gm.). 
The test tube with the remaining coal is then weighed again, and 
the weight of the bomb charge obtained by diff(>rence. After 
the ignition wii'c is adjusted the bomb cap shoidd Ik; .screw(;d in 
place, a little vaseline on the threads enabling a tighter fit. Care 
must be taken that no vaseline be in the combustion space. The 
bomb is now charged with oxyg(;n at 800 llis. per s(i. in., and then 
immersed in the calorimeter, the water for which has ))een pre¬ 
viously measured, and heated (if n(;(;essary) to room temperature 
or a trifle abov('. The jacket water temiKjrature, too, .should be 
closely that of the room. 

A small motor-driven paddle is provided to circulate the 
water in the (;alorimeter vessid. Having started this with every¬ 
thing in place, readings of temperature from a thermom(;fer grad¬ 
uated to l-lOO ileg. (\ should be made each minute for fiv(' minutes. 
Ignition is accomi)lished by throwing current through the fuse 
wire at the end of the fifth minute. Tht; temperat)ire should now 
be read each half-minute until the maximum 'temp(;rature is 
reached, and thereafter i;ach minute for five minutes. A curve of 
temperature vs. time is needed. 

The temperature readings before ignition and after com¬ 
bustion are obtained in order to find the radiation correction. 
An accurate method for calculating the radiation is that of Pfaund- 
ler, for which see White’s “Gas and Fuel Analysis.” Peabody’s 
method is much shorter and is sufficiently accurate when the time 
from the instant of ignition to that of maximum temperature is 
about one minute. Peabody’s method is as follows; 

From the temperature-time curve find 

iJa=no. of degrees radiation per half minute interval before 
ignition, 

Rt = no. of degrees radiation per half minute interval after 
maximum temperature is passed, < 
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N = no. of half minute intervals from instant of ignition 
to instant of maximum temperature. 

Then the correction for radiation is Ra+{N—\) Rt,. 

Note that in this expressk)n or Rt, should he taken as plus 
when the temperature is falling and minus when rising. 

The final radiation is always plus (that is from the calorim¬ 
eter to the room); therefore, if the temperature before ignition 
was at or a trifle above that of the room, the correction must be 
added to the observed rise. 

For measuring the actual temperature changes, a Beckmann 
differential thermometer (graduated from 0 to about 5 deg. C.) is 
desirable. This instrument has a mercury container at the upper 
end of the capillary tul)e as well as at the lower; the upper acting 
as a reservoir for any mercury not needed in the lower, or bulb. 
If the column of mercury in the capillary stands too much above 
the zero graduation when the bulb is immersed in the calorimeter 
water, some of it may be forced, by gently healing the bulb, into 
the upper reservoir. Provision is made so that this surplus of 
mercury can be segregated from the main column and confined in 
the upper reservoir, whereupon the main column will stand at a 
lower point when cooled to the calorimeter temperature.- Two or 
three manipulations of this sort are necessary to make the column 
stand at the desired graduation, about 1 deg. C., for the initial 
reading. 

K the mercury stands below the zero graduation, upon the first 
immersion in the calorimeter water, the deficiency of mercury must 
be supplied from the upper reservoir by a reverse operation. 

For extremely accurate work, other corrections than for radia¬ 
tion may be made. These include the heat of fusion of the igni¬ 
tion wire, and the heat due to the formation of nitric and 
sulphuric acids due to the use of oxygen instead of air for com¬ 
bustion. These corrections, however, may be omitted for or¬ 
dinary work. 

The water equivalent of the calorimeter may be found by using 
the corrected temperature rise when 1 gram of pure naphthaline 
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is burned. Naphthaline hiis a known heat value of 9610 calories 
per gram, which enables a calculation of w in the formula; Heat 
value=(IF-i-«;)7'-^C. 

(b) Determination of Heat Value by the Parr Calorimeter. 
Let W stand for the weight of water used in pounds, w, the water 
equivalent of the bomb, water vessel and parts (that is, the weight 
of water that would absorb the same amount of heat in the same 
temperature range), and T, the temperature rise brought about 
by the combustion of C lbs. of coal mixed with the appropriate 
weight of sodium peroxide. The heat given up by the com¬ 
bustion is then (IF-hu))?’. Now, 27 per cent of this heat is due 
to the by-reactions of the sodium peroxide, so that there remains 
an amount e(iual to 0.73 {W+w)T generated by the coal. There¬ 
fore, the heat value of the coal is 

.TA{W+w)T 


The water equivalent, w, may be taken as 0.3. Generally 2 
liters of water and § gram of coal are used. In English units, 
these weights are 4.41 and 0.001102 lb. Combining the con¬ 
stants, we have 

Heat value =3117r. 

The temperature T is the observed temperature minus cer¬ 
tain corrections. The hot wire adds some heat which should be 
allowed for by subtracting 0.022“ F., from the observed tem¬ 
perature. Anthracite coal is somewhat difficult to burn com¬ 
pletely in the bomb, so an additional chemical (about 1 gm.) 
called “ accelerator ” is used, the heat from which should be 
allowed for. The accelerator consists of 2 parts by weight of 
potassium persulphate and one of ammonium persulphate. The 
corrections are 0.005 degree for each per cent of ash and 0.010 
for each per cent of sulphur, to be subtracted. 
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Radiation from the calorimeter is very small. It may le 
corrected for roughly by noting the fall in temperature imme¬ 
diately after the maximum temperature has been reached and 
during an interval of time eciual to that between ignition and tl.e 
occurrence of maximum temperature. The correction should 
he added to the observed rise. 

Radiation m.ay be practically obviated by making the initial 
temperature of the water about 2° h ss than that of the room. 
As the observed rise in teraperatun! is between 4 and the 
radiation will 1 e balanced. 

The procedure for the test is to add about 9 gms. of sodium 
peroxide to -J" R'l'- coal, mix thoroughly in the bomb, 
ignite, and, during the period of heating, to revolve the bomb 
in the calorimeter so as to circulate the w'ater. This last is 
accomplished by means of vanes attached to the bomb, the 
purpose being to t]ui<'kly make the temperature of the water 
uniform, 'i'he temperature rise is noted from a finely graduated 
thermometer. 

Care should l/e tak('n not to allow \yater to touch the sodium 
peroxide, as they react violently. 

(c) Calculation of Heat Value from the Fuel Analysis. If 
the combustibles in coal were in the elemental form, it would be 
easy to calculate the heating effect from each according to its 
amount and thus get the heating value of the coal. This, how¬ 
ever, is not so; they are combined as hydrocarbons and other¬ 
wise. Now when combustion takes place some heat must Le 
given up to the hydrocarbons to separate the carbon from 
the hydrogen so that they may recombine with oxygen. That 
is, some heat becomes latent through dissociation of the elements 
which lessens the heat available fiom their combination with 
oxygen, h'o there is an interchange of heat in burning coal 
which makes its heat value dependent tipon the previous com¬ 
bination of its elements. We therefore cannot calculate heat 
values with prccisicn in this way, but certain empirical for- 
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mulas enablo ns to inal:c fair ('stimatos. Cue of them is Dulong’s 
as below. 


Heat value = 14,C00C+(>2,000 



+4000-S’, 


the symbols C, H, 0, ami S standing for tl.c weights in pounds 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and sulpluir in 1 lb. of the fuel, 
respectively. The result is in IMai. I'er jaaind. This formula 
uses tlic ultimate analysis of the e( al, and is more applicable to 
anthracite than to bituminous coals. 

Another formula, using tl.e proximate analysis, is Goutal’s.* 
This is 

Ile.at value 147.()X/c+A'Xw», 

in which fc and vm are the percentages of fixed carbon and 
volatile matter in the fuel as received, respectively, and K has 
different values dej)ending upon the amount of volatile matter, 
as shown in the curve. Fig. 75. 



Fw. 75. 


Fig. 76 is a reproduction of Mahler’s curve, from which, 
prcbably, may be had as reliable a result of heat value as any 
• Wiaconain lingineer, Deo., 1911. 
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of the relations proposed for this purpose. As an example of its 
use assume a coal with 16.9 per cent of volatile matter and 70.8 
per cent of fixed carbon. Then 

Combustible in the coal =16.9 +70.8 = 87.7 per cent; 

Fixed carbon in the combustible =70.8-5-87.7 = 80.6 per cent. 



From Fig. 76, against 80.6 per cent is found the heat value of 
the combustible, 15,800 B.t.u. per pound. Consequently, the 

Heat value of the coal = 15,800 X.877 = 13,900 B.t.u. 

It should be emphasized that all of these relations for calcu¬ 
lating the heat value of coal are approximate, and gencmlly give 
better values with the lower percentages of volatile matter; the 
probable error then being within 2 per cent. 

Problem 38 ,. A sample of bituminous coal is tested for heat value. 
Ignition by hot wire. 2.5 liters of water used. Water equivalent of calo¬ 
rimeter =0.40 lb. Sample weighs 0.6 gm. How much heat is generated and 
what is the heat value if temperature rise is 4.23“ F.? Ans., 13,300 B.t.u. 

Problem SS,. Calculate the heat value of coal giving a proximate analysis 
as follows: moisture, 2.75; volatile matter, 6.00; fixed carbon, 78.45. Ash, 
12.8 per cent. Use Mahler’s curve. What would be the heat value if the 
coal were dry? Ana., 12,900 and 13,300 B.t.u. 
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39. The Determination op the Heat Valle op Gases 
AND Oils 

Principles. The heat values of gases may be calculated 
readily from their chemical analyses, but this is not true of oils 
on account of their complex structure. Both oils and gases may 
be testeil for heat value by the use of a properly designed calo¬ 
rimeter. The Junker calorimeter is universally used for this 
purpose. 

This instrument is an ingenious arrangement of heating 
surfaces surrounded by water, by which all the heat generated 
by the fuel to be tested is passed to the water. The water is 
kept flowing through the calorimeter at a constant rate, secured 
by keeping it under a constant head, and enters continuously 
at a uniform temperature. Upon leaving the calorimeter, it 
may be weighed, and the heat added ascertained by noting its 
rise of temperature. In order that all the heat be given up to 
the water, the products of combustion must return to the tem¬ 
perature of the fuel and siir from which they came, before leaving 
the calorimeter. This is ascertained by a thermometer placed 
in the exit gas flue. The water resulting from the burning of 
hydrogen is condensed and collected, should it be desired to 
calculate the lower heat value. (See p. 170.) 

For gases, a Bunsen burner is used and a small gas meter to 
measure the fuel in cubic feet. For liquid fuels, a special 
regenerative burner is used which, together with the lamp con¬ 
taining the fuel, is attach.ed to one arm of a beam balance so 
that the weight of fuel burned may be measured at any time 
during the test. 

There is no water equivalent of the calorimeter to be con¬ 
sidered since, during operation, all parts are at constant tem¬ 
peratures. 

Radiation is provided against by air jacketing and polished 
surfaces, and is negligible. 
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Sampling. If the sample to be tested represents a gas upd 
in a test of several hours’ duration, it is best to take a continuous 
sample covering the whole time of the test as described on page 
193, for exhaust gas sampling. This involves rather a large 
gas container, however, and it is more convenient to draw the gas 
from the main directly into the calorimeter. For this purpose 
the main should be tapped at a point as near as possible to the 
place where the gas is used. Then, if a number of heat value 
detenninations are made covering equal intervals of time and 
separated by equal intervals, their average will be the average 
' heat value of the total gas delivered in the main. 

(a) Determination of Higher Heat Value. The rates of water 
and gas flow should be adjusted so that the temperat>ire of the 
products of combustion upon leaving the calorimeter is that 
of the room. Then, if t and T are the temperatures of the 
water before and after heating, respectively, in degrees Fahrenheit, 
ir, its weight in pound.s, and G, the cubic feet of gas burned, 
we may say 

Higher heat value= (T—<)IFt-G. 

In this, G is the number of cubic feet of gas under standard con¬ 
ditions (see p. 170). To convert the gas meter reading into 
standard cubic feet, it is necessary to use the relation that the 
volume of a gas varies directly as its absolute temperature and 
inversely as its absolute pressure. Consequently, th» pressure 
as well as the temperature of the gas should be noted. This 
involves a reading of the barom.eter and of a manometer set in 
the gas main. 

The heat value determined in this way is not quite the higher 
value, for the reason that not quite all the water of combustion 
is condensed. This is because the air entering combustion is 
not saturated with water vapor (although the fuel may be), 
but the products of combustion are saturated. The difference in 
the humidities is due to the water of combustion which is 
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not condensed, the result being unaccounted for latent heat. A 
correction may be computed as on page 382. The determinations 
as made without this correction are acceptable for most purposes. 

(b) Determination of Lower Heat Value. This is determined 
correctly by subtracting from the heat added to the water the 
amount which came from the vapor in condensing, or its latent 
heat. To get this amount correctly, we should know the weight 
of the vapor and its latent heat per pound. The latent heat of 
steam is generally determined from its pressure by reference 
to the steam tables. In the case of steam mixed with other 
gases, the pressure of the steam is only partial (see p. 142) and 
therefore difficult to determine. Under the conditions existing 
during the operation of the Junker calorimeter, it is convenient 
and sufficiently accurate to take the latent heat of the steam 
as that corresponding to the temperature of the exhaust gases, 
that is, room temperature. Letting L stand for this heat and 
to for the weight of condensation, we have 

Lower Seat value = —— 

tr 


the other notation being as used under (o). 

An average value of L may be taken as 1060 for temperatures 
between 50° and 70“ F. 

(c) Calculation of the Heat Value from the Fuel Analysis. 

This may be readily and acceptably done in the case of gases when 
the complete analysis is knovn. The fallo'".dng rule may be 
used: 

To calculate the higher or lower heat value of a fuel gas, multiply 
the higher or lower heat value of each of the constituent gases, in 
B.t.u. per standard cubic foot, by its volume percentage, as shown 
by the fuel gas ajialysis, and divide by 100. Add these results 
together; the sum is the desired heat value. 

The heat values of various constituents of fuel ^ises are 
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given on page 171. An example of the calculation is given in 
columns 1, 2, 6 and 7 of the table on page 294. 

Problem 39i. Figure the higher heat value from a calorimeter test 
giving data as follows. Pressure of gas = 4 ins. of water. Barometer, 29.4 
ins.; temperature of gas, 70° F.; 7.24 lbs. of water raised from 60.7° to 
116.3°. Volume of gas burnetl, 0.87.') cu. ft. by meter. j4n8., 500 B.t.u. 

Problem 39j. In the preceding problem, if there wore .048 lb. of water 
of condensation, what would l)c the lower heat value? Ans., 437 B.t.u. 

Problem 39). Calculate the higher and lower heat values of the producer 
gas, analysis of which is given in the table on page 105. A/is., 148 B.t.u. 


THE PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION 

The products of combustion of fuels used commercially are 
called exhaust gases. By their analysis, we Ictirn the completeness 
of combustion and the directions and amounts of heat losses in 
the operation of Itoilers, internal combustion engines, gas pro¬ 
ducers, and furnaces in general. 

Commercial combustion, as previously defined (p. 170) 
involves the chemical combination of the oxygen in air with 
the combustibles of a fuel, resulting in COj and IIsO. Air is 
principally oxygen and nitrogen, the other constituents being 
negligible in this analysis, and the proportions may be taken 
by volume, 79 of nitrogen to 21 of oxygen (more exactly, 79.1 ; 
20.9 = 3.78); and by weight 77 to 23. Almost always more than 
enough air is used than that necessary to satisfy the theoretical 
reaction between the combustibles and the oxygen. The exhaust 
gases will therefore contain free oxygen and nitrogen duo to this 
extra air, in addition to CO2 and H2O. Sometimes the combus¬ 
tion is incomplete, in wliich case the exhaust gases may contain 
CO, free hydrogen, and hydrocarbons. With proper operation, 
however, these are each less than 1 per cent by volume of the 
total exhaust gases, and the hydrogen and hydrocarbons are 
almost always negligible. The experimental determinations 
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are therefore generally only for CO 2 , CO, O 2 , and N 2 ; H 2 O 
being calculated from the fuel analysis. The analysis of the 
exhaust gases is found and expressed as percentages by volume. 

The ratio, by volume, of the air actually supplied to the 
fuel to that recpiired for “ complete theoretical combustion,” is 
called the “excess coefficient.” 

The Theory of Combustion is based upon the following rela¬ 
tions and laws. 

Atomic weights of the elements to be considered 
11 = 1, 0 = 16, N = 14, C = 12 

Elemental gases are supposed to have two atoms to a mole¬ 
cule. For that reason they are written O 2 , N 2 , H 2 , etc. Carbon 
do(!S not occur as a gas except in combination with other elements, 
but it will be convenient to conceive hypothetical gaseous car¬ 
bon having a single atom to the molecule. 

The molecular weight of a gas equals the sum of the weights 
of the atoms in its molecule. Thus H 2 weighs 1-|-1 = 2, O 2 weighs 
16+16 = 32, CO 2 weighs 12+16+16 =44, and so forth. 

Avogadro’s Law. In a given volume of any gas, there is al¬ 
ways the same number of molecules, regardless of the nature of the 
gas and of the number of atoms to each molecule, provided the con¬ 
ditions of pressure and temperature are constant. 

From this it follows that the weight of a unit volume at a 
given pressure and temperature of a gas (or a mixture of gases) is 
proportional to its molecular weight (or average molecular weight, 
if a mixture). If the weight per unit volume, or density, is called 
d in pounds per cubic foot, and, m, the molecular weight, 

d=a constant X m. 

Since the specific volume, V, in cubic feet per pound = 1/d, 

1/V=a constant X m 
Vm=a constant. 


and 
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This last constant can be calculated from the relation 
PV(m) = (m)RT, for any pressure-temperature condition of a per¬ 
fect gas. At 14.7 pounds per sq. in., abs., and 32° F. the constant 
is 359, and at 14.7 pounds and 62° F. it is 380. 

The Mol. The quantity Vm is the volume in cubic feet oc¬ 
cupied by m pounds of any perfect gas under standard conditions. 
The weight of this quantity is called a " mol,” and can be defined as 
a quantity of a gas, numerically equal in pounds to its molecular 
weight. Thus at 14.7 pounds and 32° ' 

1 mol of H 2 weighs 2 lbs. and occupies 359 cu. ft. 

1 “ “ O 2 “ 32 lbs. “ ” 359 cu. ft. 

1 “ “ CO 2 ” 44 lbs. “ ” 359 cu. ft. 

and so on. 

From this follows the convenient relation: The specific volume 
of any perfect gas under standard conditions equals 359 divided by 
its molecular weight. 

The word “mol” implies weight, but, since the volume of a 
mol of gas is constant, the mol may also be used as a measure of 
volumes of gases. Thus we have two sets of mol units, “molar 
weights” and “molar volumes.” In this work, the word “mol,” 
when unqualified, signifies weight; “mol-volume” will signify vol¬ 
ume. For example, if two mols of CO are combined with one of 
Oi, and burned to make CO 2 , the reaction could be written:_ 

in molecules 02 - 1 - 2 C 0 =2 CO 2 (=volumes, or mol-volumes) 

or, in cu. ft. 359 of O 2 -I- 7 I 8 of CO = 718 of CO 2 
or, in mols. lof 02 -f 2 ofCO = 2 ofC 02 
or, in lbs. 32 of 02+56 of CO =88 of CO 2 . 

The first three equations are the same in so far as proportions 
by volume axe concerned. The fourth equation shows proportions 
by weight. 
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Air Required to Bum Carbon and Hydrogen 

Assuming no excess air, the reaction for carbon is 

C+02+~Jn2 = C02+^Jn2 

the coefficient of N 2 being the proportion, by volume, of Nj to Oj 
iri^air. In other words, every volume (or molecule) of O 2 used in 
combustion must be accompanied by ^ 5 volumes (or molecules) 
of N 2 . This ratio is more conveniently applied by using its 
value 3.78. 

If the quantities on the left of the above equation are con¬ 
sidered to bo mols, then the weight of the C is 12 lbs., and of the 
air is 32+3.78X28 = 138 lbs. 

The weight of air used to burn one lb. of carbon, then, is 138 
-M2=ll.6 lbs. 

Similarly, for hydrogen, 2 II 2 +O 2 + 3.78 N2=2 II 2 O + 3.78 Nj. 

The ratio by weight of air to hydrogen is (32+3.78X28)4-4 
=34.8 lbs. of air to burn one lb. of hydrogen. 

Water Vapor Formed in Combustion 

Since one mol of H 2 O weighs 18 lbs., and the hydrogen in it 2 
lbs., the ratio of water vapor formed to hydrogen burned is 9, by 
weight. The water of combustion may be calculated by multi¬ 
plying the weight of hydrogen per unit of fuel by 9, the result be¬ 
ing in lbs. of H 2 O from the combustion of a unit of fuel. 

The application of these principles to combustion calculations 
will now Ix! shown. Coal, oil, and gas fuels will be considered, each 
for the following items: (a) Quantity of air required per unit of 
fuel, (6) Products of combustion to be expected in weights or vol¬ 
umes per unit of fuel, assuming the air-fuel proportions entering 
combustion, (c) Calculation of combustion products per unit of 
fuel from the exhaust gas analysis. 
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Convenient formulas for the various quantities sought will be 
deduced under Test 40 (b). 

Combustion of Coal 

Air Required. If C and II stand respectively for the fraction 
of a pound of carbon and hydrogen in one pound of fuel, and if the 
coal contains no oxygen by which combustion may be supported, 
then the total amount of air needed per lb. of fuel is 

ll.CC+34.8// 

which relation is sufficiently accurate for most purposes. Suppose, 
however, that the fuel contains 0 lbs. of oxygen per pound of coal. 
Accounting for this, the air required is 

11.6C+34.8^//-g 

The introduction of the tcrmO/8 is explained thus. The weights 
entering in the formation of HjO are 2 of hydrogen to 16 of oxy¬ 
gen, or eight weights of oxygen are required to burn one of hydro¬ 
gen. Consequently the oxygen in the coal will take care of 0/8 
weights of hydrogen; the difference, between this amopnt and II 
being the quantity of hydrogen requiring oxygen from the air. 

Products from Coal Combustion. In the burning of pure 
carbon, if complete combustion could take place with no excess 
of air, the reaction would be 

79N2-i-2102+21C = 2 ICO 2 -I- 79 N 2 

showing that the exhaust gas would consist of 21 per cent of COj 
and 79 per cent of Nj. Now, if more than this amount of air is 
used, the sum of the free oxygen and of the CO 2 in the exhaust 
gas, will bear the same relation by volume to the nitrogen as the 
oxygen did in the air, since the volume of the oxygen is not 
increased by combination with carbon. Consequently the sum 
of O 2 and CO 2 is 21 per cent, and N 2 i^ again 79 per cent. 
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Ash does not vary this relation, but the effect of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen in the coal is to alter it. The last two have 
slight effect, but the hydrogen needs oxygen from the air to burn 
to water, and as the water docs not appear in the exhaust gas 
analysis, a corresponding amount of oxygen disapiicars. This 
increases the percentage of nitrogen. The formation of CO 
instead of CO 2 has an opposite effect, since the oxygen entering 
the combination makes a volume of CO twice that of the O 2 enter¬ 
ing combination with C. On the other hand, CO is generally low. 

Anthracite and semi-anthracite coals, being low in hydro¬ 
gen, will yield exhaust gas having between 79 and 80 per cent 
of N 2 . Bituminous coals will yield between 80 and 81.5 per 
cent. Results outside of these figure arc que.stionablc. 

It is obvious that the loss air is used, the less will be the free 
oxygen in the exhaust gas, and the greater will be the CO 2 . It 
will be shown (Tost No. 51) that the less the air used the more 
economical is the combustion, provided that there is not so little 
air as to cause material loss froju incomplete combustion. Con¬ 
sequently high CO 2 is desirable indication. 

Calculations from the Exhaust Gas Analysis. Assume a vol¬ 
ume analysis as shown by second column in following table, and 
that each per cent is the volume of one mol. 

Mol- weight in weight in 

volume lbs.= lbs. of C= 


CO 2 . 10 10 X44 = 440 10X12 = 120 

O 2 . 9 9 X32 = 288 

CO. 1 1X28 = 28 1X12= 12 

N 2 . 80 80X28 = 2240 


Total weight in lbs. = 2996 132 

The weight of the products of combustion per lb. of carbon in the 
products is then 2996 -i-132 = 22.6. If this is multiplied by the weight 
of carbon in one lb. of coal, the result is weight of products, ex- 
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elusive of HjO, per lb. of-coal. (ThLs assumes that all of the car¬ 
bon in the coal appears in the exhaust gas, which assumption will 
be modified later.) 

In this manner may be figured the weight of any single product 
of combustion per lb. of coal. 

Combustion of Oil 

Air Required. As for coal, this is 11.6C+34.8II. Since the 
values of C and H are nearly the same for all American fuel oils, 
the air required is very nearly the same. Thus, an average value 
of C is 0.84 lbs. and of H is 0.14 lbs. Then 

11.6X.84-I-34.8X.14=13.6 lbs. of air per li). of oil. 

Products of Combustion of Oil. Let us consider the C and Hi 
to exist as gases just before combustion. The number of mols of 
C per pound of oil will then lie .84-v-12 = .07. Similarly the num¬ 
ber of mols of III per lb. of oil will be .14 -t- 2=.07. The ratio of 
C to Hj, by volume when gasified, is .07 tp .07 or one to one. The 
reaction may now be written: 

Fuel.C-hHs 

-{* Air.Oi-f- 1.5 X 3.78N2 

= Products.COi-f H 2 O+ 5 . 67 N 2 

In terms of mol-volumes, then, the products of combu^ion will 
be one of CO 2 , one of H 2 O and 5.67 of Ni. As the H 2 O condenses 
in the analysis, the CO 2 and the N 2 only appearing, the volume of 
these products will be 1-1-5.67=6.67 volumes. In p«!r cent by vol¬ 
ume, CO 2 is 1/6.67 = 15 per cent; .end N 2 is 5.57/6.67 = 85 per 
cent. 

If more than the theoretical amount of air required is assumed, 
the additional amount could be inserted on the left of the above 
equation. On the right, there would then be the same amount of 
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CO 2 and H 2 O, but, in addition free O 2 and additional N 2 , all of 
which could be reckoned in percentages as before. 

Calculations from Exhaust Gas Analysis may be made by the 
same methods as for coal, the products of combustion in lbs. per 
lb. of carbon Ixnng multiplied by the fraction of a pound of C in 
one lb. of oil; to reduce to the basis of one lb. of oil. 

Combustion of Gases 

Air Required. When dealing with a mixed fuel gas, it is con¬ 
venient to assume it to be Iwoken up into its elements of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. The combustion reaction may then be 
written much more readily. A convenient method of doing this is 
shown in the table on page 294, the second column of which gives 
the fuel analysis. The percentages by volume may bo called mol- 
volumes. c, h, and g represent the mol-volumes of carbon, hydro¬ 
gen, and oxygen which could Ix) obtained from 100 mol-volumes 
of the fuel, if in the form of its elemental components, of which the 
combustibles are: * 

Fuel.80.2C4-92.5 H 2 

Oxygen requireil.80.202+46.2502= 126.4502 


Oxygen already containeil in fuel. = 17.3502 

Oxygen required from air. 109.1002 

Nitrogen accompanying this 02=3.78X109.1 =412.4N2 


The elemental combustibles in 100. volumes of this fuel are 80.2 
volumes of C and 92.5 of H 2 . The air required for combustion is 
109.102+412.4N2 = 521. volumes air. Ratio of air to fuel is 
521-i-100 or 5.21 cubic feet of air required per cubie foot of fuel. 

The same result could be obtained by dividing the mol-vol¬ 
umes of the O 2 required from the air by 21, the number of volumes 
of O 2 in 100 volumes of air; Air required= (c+.5A-J)-^21. 
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Products of Combustion, Referring to the tabulated mol- 
volumes above, and including the 8.4 volumes of N 2 in the fuel 
(p. 294), the reaction would be; 


Fuel.80.2C +92.5H2+17.3502+8.4N2 

+Air. IO 9 .I 5 O 2 + 412 . 4 N 2 

=Products.8d.2C02+92.5H20 + 42 O. 8 N 2 . 


Since the H 2 O disappears in the exhaust gas analysis, the 
total volume accounted for will be 80.2+420.8 = 501. The per 

PRODUCTS or COMBUSTION FROM FUELS 



I 125 ISO 1.76 2.00 E25 I 125 ISO 1.75 I L25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 

E>tce&s Coefficient 


Fig. 78. Fig. 79 Fig. 80. 

cent CO 2 will then be 80.2-6-501 = IG.O per cent, and the per cent No 
will be 420.8-6-501=84.0 per cent. If excess air is used, free O 2 
and additional N 2 will appear on the “Products” side of the equa¬ 
tion. 

Calculations from the Exhaust Gas Analysis. This will be 
shown under Test 40 (b) by the deduction of general formulas. 

Figures 78, 79, and 80 show the percentages of CO 2 , Oj, and Nj 
from coal, oil, and gas fuels, calculated by the above methods for 
different values of the excess coefiheient. ’ 
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Questions, (a) IIow much air is required to burn one lb. of 
the bituminous combustible given at bottom of p. 163 ? ( 6 ) How 
many lbs. of HjO will he formed? (c) What per cent of COj will 
be in the products of combustion if no excess air is used? (d) If 
the actual proilucts contain 5% of CO 2 , 14% of O 2 , and 81% of 
N 2 , what will be the weight of the dry products? (e) Answer all 
of the above questions except (d) for one cubic foot of methane 
(CHi). (/) What is the specific volume under standard condi¬ 
tions off X)? ( 17 ) What is the density? (A) What is the specific 

volume of the producer gas on page 165? (i) Write the reaction, 

as on page 187, for the producer gas on page 165. 


40. The Analysis of Exhaust Gas 

Principles. The gas analysis apparatus depends upon tr.e 
separate absorption of the products of combustion by certain 
reagents. A measured volume of the gas is brought into contact 
with one of these reagepts which removes the CO 2 , but docs not 
take up any of the other constituents. The CO 2 is then deter¬ 
mined by measuring the diminution in volume. In this way 
the volumes of CO and O 2 may also be found. The residue is 
assumed to be N 2 . It is convenient to make the original volume 
100 units, as cubic centimeters, in which case the dilTerences 
are per cents. 

1 he Orsat apparatus in its various forms is in general use for 
engineering analyses of exhaust gas. It consists of a measuring 
flask, B', called the burette (see Fig. 82), a distributing tube, 
T, and three so-called pipettes, DW, 00', and MM', containing 
the reagents. The gas sample is displaced from the burette 
into each pipette in turn by filling the burette with water from 
the bottle B. The right leg of the pipette is completely filled 
with reagent just before the gas enters; the gas displaces it into 
the left leg. Rubber bags, R, seal the left legs of the pipettgs 
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so that the reagents will not deteriorate through contact with the 
atmosphere. 

If desired, the apparatus may be provided with a fourth pipette 
for determining hydrogen. 

There are many other types of exhaust gas analysis apparatus, 



Bottle. 


the most important of which are recording instruments giving 
the percentage of (^102 in boiler flue ga.s continuously. 

CO 2 Recorders,* These may be divided into twa classes, 
continuous and intermittent. Of the former, a representative 
one is the Uehling. Its principle is shown diagrammatically 
by Pig. 83. A steam aspirator draws the gas through the two 
orifices, A and B, between which is a special, dry absorbent of 
CO 2 . If no CO 2 is present, there will be a definite pressure, 
below atmosphere, between the two orifices. If CO 2 is present 

• For methods of mstallinR and adjusting various types of CO, recorders, 
see Bulletin 91, Bureau of Minos, on ImlrumeHlt for Recording CO, in Fhte 
dam, by Barkley and Flagg. » 
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it is absorbed between the orifiees, redueing the volume of gas in 
this spare, and thereby decreasing its pressure. Pressure there¬ 
fore becomes a measure of COa removed, and is recorded by a 
low pressure recording gage calibrated in percentages of CO 2 . 



The instrument is provided with a regulator for automatically 
maintaining a uniform flow. 

The Hays Automatic COj Recorder is of the intermittent type. 
Referring to Fig. 84, gas is drawn from the furnace and through the 
machine by means of a water aspirator. The same water then 
flows into the standpipe to furnish the motive power, it being in¬ 
termittently removed by the syphon. As this water rises, a sam¬ 
ple of gas is trapped off, placed at atmospheric pressure, and an 
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accurately measured portion collected in the measuring burette. 
This is pushed over into the absorption chamber where the freshly 
exposed surfaces of steel wool, wet with caustic potash solution, 
break up the gas train and absorb the CO2 content. A quantity 
of caustic potash solution is thus displaced into the caustic jar, 
and a like quantity of water forced out of the rubber bag into the 
compression cylinder. 



Fig. 84. Diagram of the Hays CO 2 Rocordor, 
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The height to which the water rises in the compression cylinder 
is a measure of the amount of CO 2 absorbed. The calibrating tube 
is so placed in the standard machine that it becomes sealed if ex¬ 
actly 20 per cent of the sample is CO 2 . If the C02 content is less 
than 20 per cent there is a compression of air in the CO 2 bellows 
system and a corresponding movement of the pen on the chart. 
(The draft pen is operated independently by the draft bellows.) 

Gas is drawn from the furnace continuously, being bypassed 
through a tatlhir jar, while the recorder is analyzing a sample. 
Thus the machine always receives a fresh sample. 

The mercury valve cau.ses the water in the compression cylinder 
to be relevelcd after every analysis. 

Reagents for Orsat Apparatus. For CO 2 , a 1 to 2, by weight, 
solution of potassium hydroxide (KOH) or sodium hydroxide 
(NaOIl) in water. The reagent will absorb 40 times its own 
vclunu! of ('O 2 . 

For O 2 , the icagent is a mixture of water, potassium hydroxide, 
and pyiogallie aeid. 

This is prepared by (dissolving one part, by weight, of KOH 
or NaOH in two of water, making solution “A.” Another solu¬ 
tion “B ” is prej)ared by dissolving 1 part of pyrogallic acid, by 
weight, to three of water. Equal volumes of solutions A and 
li should be mixed to make the reagent for O 2 . The absorption 
capacity is twice its own volume. 

For CO, the reagent is a 3 to 20 solution of cuprous chloride 
(CuCl) in water. To this should be added just enough strong 
ammonia to cause a blue color. The absorptive capacity is four 
times its own volume. 

Solutions A and B may be mixed in quantity, A being useful 
either for CO 2 as mixed or for preparing the O 2 reagent. The 
CuCl may also be kept in solution without the addition of the 
ammonia. 

Sampling. For use in the apparatus, a small amount of the 
total gas is led from the main body through a sampling tube. 
The proper construction of this tube depends upon whether 
the gas is flowing in a large flue, as in boiler work, or in a com- 
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paratively small pipe, as in gas engine work. For the latter 
it is sufficient to tap into the exhaust pipe a pipe of about {-inch 
diameter. In a boiler flue, however, the composition of the gas 
may vary through any section of the current, so means should 
be provided for drawing gas f''om various parts of the section. 
One method of doing this is to run the sampling pipe diagonally 
across the flue, the end of the pipe being sealed and holes being 
drilled across the length in the flue. The holes should increase 
uniformly in size from the point of entrance of the sampling 
pipe to its end, as otherwise more gas will be drawn from the 
holes in the near end of the pipe. The pipe should enter as nearly 
as possible to the furnace, but beyond the combustion chamber 
or last pass in w'hich combustion is taking place. This should 
be done because the farther the gas gets from the furnace the 
greater is its opportunity to become diluted with air entering 
through leaks in the brick work or setting. 

The sample may be collected with an apparatus suen as shown 
by Fig. 81, consisting of two 3- and 6-gallon flasks connected as 
shown. The flask S is used to receive the sample. To start with, 
it is filled with water. During collection, the water is syphoned 
into flask R through T' and the gas flows through H into the 
space evacuated, branch F being closed. 

All the air in the tube H should be displaced before taking the 
sample. This may be done either by raising the flask R above 
the level of the sampling tube so that water will syphon'into the 
the tube H, or by drawing a small charge of gas into flask S in 
•the regular manner and then discharging it through a three- 
way cock at the end of the branch F. The latter procedure leaves 
flue gas in the tube H very slightly diluted with air. 

. The sample should be collected at a uniform rate, and, if more 
than one sample of the same gas or for the same test is to be analyst, 
time periods during which collections are made should be equal 
in order to get a correct average result. The rate may be kept 
practically uniform by placing flask R •several feet below S and 
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by choking the end of the syphon at t with a sliver of wood. The 
change in the rate due to the decreasing distance between the 
water levels in the flasks may then he inconsiderable. 

For boiler and gas engine tests, it is well to collect the sample 
during half hour or hour periods, and during the collection of 
each sample to analyze the preceding one. This has the advan¬ 
tage of showing the uniformity of combustion as the test proceeds. 
It is also well to have a duplicate sampling outfit, collecting gas 
at a very slow rate so that the sample will cover the whole test. 
This may be analyzed at the convenience of the experimeter; 
the results should check the average of the separate analyses. 

(a) Determination of CO 2 , O 2 , CO and N 2 . The Orsat 
apparatus is first connected with a rubber tube to the branch 
F leading from the sample bottle (see Figs. 81 and 82). The 
reagents in the pipettes are brought to the levels a, f)y manipu¬ 
lation of the bottle B, the three-way cock / being closed. This 
being done, and the cocks, d, 0 , and m, closed, the water level 
in the burette is raised to the point n, thus expelling the air 
previously contained through the three-way cock / which is open 
to the atmosphere for that purpose. The pinch-cock C on the 
sampling bottle flue connection is now closed, and the flask R 
raised so ns to put the sample under pressure. The cocks 
between the sample bottle and the burette are then opened, 
and the bottle B lowered so that part of the sample will flow 
into the burette. The gas now in the burette is diluted 
with air or other gas which was in the distributing tube and 
in the rubber tube leading to the sampling bottle. To get a 
purer charge, this first one is discarded through the three-way 
cock, /, and another one brought into the burette, in the same 
way as the first, which may be accepted for analysis. This* 
charge should be somewhat greater than 100 cc. 

Having secured this sample by closing the three-way cock, 
the Imttle B is raised a trifle until the water level in the burette 
reaches the lowest graduation which marks 100 cc. of gas. As 
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the sample has been compressed by this rise in water level, the 
pressure should be made equal to atmospheric by opening the 
three-way cock for an instant, the pinch-cock p being closed 
so as to maintain the water level at the lowest graduation. 

The sample should now be worked back and forth in the KOH 
solution to remove the CO 2 . After this has been done for a 
few minutes, it should bo returned to the burette, care being 
taken that the reagent is at its original level, a; the cock d should 
be closed; and a volume measurement of the gas made. This 
must bo done with the sample under the same condition of 
pressure as when originally measured, that is, atmospheric. For 
this reason, the water levels in the burette and in the bottle B 
should be coincident when the reading is made. Before making 
the reading it is well to allow'the walls of the burette to drain 
for a minute. After the reading the gas is returned to the KOH 
solution and worked a few more times, then nica.surcd again. 
If the volume is the same the result is satisfactory, if not, the 
process should be repeated until all the CO 2 has been removed 
as indicated by constant volume. Tho diminution of volume 
is the per cent CO 2 . 

The O 2 and CO are removed aild measured in the'Same way 
and in the order named. The difference between the sum of the 
per cents of CO 2 , O 2 , and CO, and 100 may be taken as the 
percentage of N 2 . 

Precautions in Operating. Before using the apparatus, all 
connecting tubes and cocks should be tested for leaks by putting 
air in the system under pressure or partial vacuum with the 
bottle B, and noting whether the volume remains constant as 
shown by the level in the burette. 

Analj-ses should be made at a uniform temperature of not less 
than 60° F. During operation, the apparatus should not be 
exposed to a changing temperature, or placed where drafts or 
sun may strike it. The corresponding changes in the volume 
of the sample would give false results. 
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Water absorbs all of the gases to some extent. To avoid 
the resulting errors, it is well to use water that has been previously 
saturated with exhaust gas, so that it will not take up any more. 
To do this the exhaust gas is caused to bubble through the water 
used in the sampling flask and in the burette. 

If a little coloring matter, such as red ink, is added to the 
water used in the burette, it will aid in the reading of the gradua¬ 
tions. 

It is well to keep a record of the volumes absorbed by each 
reagent so that it will be known when their absorptive capacity has 
been reached. The volume of reagent in a pipette is about 150 cc. 

(b) Calculations from Exhaust Gas Analyses. The principles 
upon which these depend are stated and illustrated on pages 180 
to 183. They should be thoroughly understood. 

The results for coal combustion are generally based upon 1 
lb. of dry coal, while those for fuel gas are based on one standard 
cubic; foot of the fuel. Therefore two dilTcrcnt sets of formulas 
will be deduced for the two cases. 

It is convenient to epply the following rule for a number of 
purposes. Tlie specific volume of a gas, in standard cubic feet per 
pound {that is, at 14-7 lbs. per square in. and 3d deg. F.) equals 
S59 divided by the molecular weight of the gas {see page 181). Con¬ 
versely, its density equals its molecular weight divided by 369. 

The following notation will be used for the two cases in com¬ 
mon: 

D, M, 0, N, // = percentages of carbon dioxide, monoxide, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen, by volume, in the 
exhaust gas, respectively. 

y^=volume of dry exhaust gas in cubic feet per 
pound of coal or per cubic foot of fuel gas. 

Tra=weight of air supplied in pounds per pound of 
coal, or per cubic foot of fuel gas. 
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TFj=weight of dry exhaust gas in pounds per pound 
of coal, or per cubic foot of fuel gas 
TF„=weight of H 2 O in the exhaust gas, prsr pound 
of coal, or per cubic foot of fuel gas. 

X=excess coefficient; that is, the ratio of the amount 
of air supplied to that required for complete 
theoretical combustion. 


It should be borne in mind that the weights here tabulated 
are quantities resulting from the combustion of 1 lb. of dry coal, 
or from 1 standard cubic foot of fuel gas (see page 170). 

Formulas for Coal Combustion. In 100 mol-volumos of the 
exhaust gas there arc D+M mol-volumes of carbon, since each 
per cent of CO 2 and CO contains-1 mol-voluine of carbon. There¬ 
fore, the ratio 100-r-(D-f Af) is the number of cubic feet of dry 
exhaust g-as per cubic foot of gaseous carbon contained by it. 
This is for dry exhaust gas (that is, the volume of the water actu¬ 
ally contained is omitted), because the analysis does not take ac¬ 
count of the H 2 O. If multiplied by the volume of 1 lb. of gase¬ 
ous carbon ( = 359-^ 12=29.8), the result is the number of cubic 
feet of dry exhaust gas per pound of carbon in it, or 2980-f- 
{D+M). Multiplying this by the weight of carbon that is 
gasified from 1 lb. of dry coal, we have the volume of dry exhaust 
gas per pound of dry coal, or 


F.,= 2980 


D+M’ 


in which C, is the weight of carbon gasified. This quantity is 
all of the carbon in 1 lb. of dry coal, C„ except that lost through 
the grate and removed with the ash, C,; or 


C,==C,-C. 

assuming carbon deposited as soot to be negligible. C, may be 
estimated from the proximate analysis and measured from the . 
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total ash (Test 54(c)). If C, is found from the analysis in terms 
of percentage of the coal as analyzed, that is, wet coal, it should 
be divided by 100 minus the percentage of moisture, to reduce 
to weight per pound of dry coal. 

To find the weight of air supplied jxir pound of dry coal, 
we may assume that all of the nitrogen in the exhaust gas comes 
from the air, a very nearly correct assumption, since coal con¬ 
tains but little nitrogen. Now, there are 28 N pounds of Nz and 
12 (D+M) pounds of carbon in 100 mols of the exhaust gas. 
Therefore, the weight of Nj supplied by the air to each pound of 


carbon gasified is 


2SN 

12(0+M) 


Dividing this by the pro¬ 


portion of N 2 in air, 0.77 by weight, gives the pounds of air sup¬ 
plied to a pound of the carbon in the exhaust gas. Multiplying 
by the weight of carbon gasified from 1 lb. of dry coal gives the 
weight of air supplied per i)ound of dry coal, or 




2M(\, 

12 X.77 X (D+M) 
ATC. 


= 3.(M 


D+M 


The 1922 Boiler Test Code of the A. S. M. E. gives another 
relation for W„, namely 

Wa=Wi+8H,-C, 

which, interpreted, states that the weight of air actually used 
equals the weight of dry products plus water of combustion minus, 
the carbon gasified. 

The weight of the dry products arc as calculated on page 185, 
which can be generalized thus: 

_44D+320+28iV+28M_^ 

mO+M) 

= {nD+80+7(N+M)\C,-i-3(D+M) 
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Water vapor in the exhaust gas comes from three sources, 
namely from combustion of hydrogen, from moisture in the 
coal, and from the moisture in the air supplied. The first two 
only need be considered. 

If H, is the weight of hydrogen in 1 lb. of dry coal, the rcsxdt- 
ing water vapor, if all the hydrogen is burned, will be 9//„ since 
the ratio of weights of HjO to the H 2 in it is (2^-16)-^2=9. 
If m is the weight of moisture in the coal per pound of dry coal, 
then the total weight of IIjO in the exhaust gas, per pound of 
dry coal is 

ir-,=9//,+?n 


The aasimiption that all the H 2 is burned is sufficiently accurate 
under usual operating conditions. 

If H, and m arc found ffom the proxim.ato analy.sis (sec 
Test 37, (a) and (6)) as i)creent.ag(« of the coal as analyzed, 
they should be divided by 100 minus the percentage of moisture, 
to reduce to pounds per pound of dry coat. 

The weight of carlwn incompletely burnc'd, per pound of 
dry coat, may te calculated from the CO trpixiaring in the exhaust 
under the assumption that there is no incomplete combustion 
through unburned hydrocarlxins. The method is the same as 
for the determination of the weight of air. Let W , be the de¬ 
sired weight Then 


F,= 


12MC, 

12(D+M) 


MC,. 

D+M 


To find the excess coefficient, it is necessary to divide the 
vglue of as deduced above, by the expression for the air 
required as given on page 184, then, neglecting Oj in the coal. 


J = F„-i-(11.6C,-1-34.8//,). 
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Another expression for X, based upon the air needed for com¬ 


bustible burned (instead of coal fired) is X= 


N 

N-3.78(6-.5M) 


the derivation of which will easily be seen. 

The formulas above also apply to the combustion of oils if 
C, is substituted for C,,, and if m is left out of the expression 


for F.. 


Formulas for Gas Combustion. These are deduced upon 
the assumption that all the carbon in the fuel appears in the 
exhaust gas analysis, and that none other does. Contrary to 
this, in the case of internal combustion engines, is the fact that 
some ci\rI)on is left as a deposit in the cylinder, but it is so small 
compared with the total carbon u.scd as to bo negligible. Also, 
if the lubri(!ating oil burns, it will appear as CO.^ in the exhaust, 
so care should be taken to avoid this condition. Hydrocarbons 
in the exhaust, too, will prevent the correct application of the 
formulas. If the CO in the exhaust is less than 1 per cent, it 
is very unlikely that there is any hydrogen or hydrocarbon, be¬ 
cause CO is the least readily burned of the fuel gius constituents. 

The following relation will lie used to get most of the for¬ 
mulas. 

Weight or volume of the substance sought, jxu’ cubic foot 
of fuel gas = weight or volume of that substance contained in 
1 cu. ft. of exhaust gas X volume of exhaust gas per cubic foot 
of fuel gas. 

If an expression for the la.st named quantity, which is F* 
be deduced, it will remain only to find the required quantities 
per cubie foot of exhaust gas. 

The following additional notation will lie used. 


c,h,g = ihe number of mol-volumes in 100 mol-volumes of 
the fuel gas, of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, re¬ 
spectively; counted as in columns 3, 4 and 5 of the 
table on page 294. 
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= Ratio, by volume, of air supplied to gas, that is, 
the number of cubic feet of air per cu. ft. fuel. 

To find Vj. Since there are D+M inol-volumcs of carbon 
in 100 of the exhaust gas, and c mol-volumcs in 100 of the fuel 
gas, 

100 

Cubic feet of exhaust gas per cubic foot of gaseous C in it = gtpjg' 

100 

Cubic feet of fuel gas per cubic foot of gaseous C in it =— 

c 

By assumption, the gaseous carbon is the same in both gases. 
Hence, by division. 

Cubic feet of exhaust gas per cubic foot of fuel gas= 


y,=_- 

•' D+.M 


The volumes of exhaust gas above are for dry gas. 

The volume of air supplied per cubic foot of fuel gas is found 
as follows. The oxygen appearing in 100 mol-volumes of the 
exhaust gas is D+0+.5M mol-volumes. Dividing this by .21, 
the proportion of oxygen in air by, volume, gives the correspond¬ 
ing amount of air; and the cubic feet of air which supplied this 


oxygen, per cubic foot of exhaust gas, is 


D+0+.5M 
100 X.21 • 


Multiply¬ 


ing by Y gives the cubic feet of air per cubic foot of ^uel, that 
came in with the oxygen that appears in the exhaust gas. But 
some oxygen has disappeared in the form of water. As there are 
h mol-volumes of hydrogen in 100 of the fuel, and as each one 

0 5h 

combines with half its volume of O 2 , is the cubic feet of 

lUU 


oxygon disappearing as water, jMr cubic foot of fuel. But some 
of the oxygen comes from the fuel itself, and we wish only that 
which comes from the air. Subtracting the mol-volumes of oxy¬ 
gen in the fuel gives {.5h—g)-i-100. J)ividing by 0.21, we get 
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the corresponding air. Then the cubic feet of air supplied per 
cubic foot of fuel gas is, 


If there is H per cent of hydrogen in the exhaust, too much 
oxygen has been counted. To allow for this, if the free hydrogen 
is known, subtract 0.5// from the quantity in the parenthesis. 

To find TFrf. One hundred mols of the dry exhaust gas 
weigh 44D+320+28Af+28fV lbs. The volume of 100 mols is 
100X359 cu. ft. The weight per cubic foot of the dry exhaust gas 
is therefore 

44D+320+28(Af+Ar) 

359X100 


Multipljdng this by and simplifying, we have, very nearly. 




To find W^. Beside^ the water of combustion, there is some 
water vapor in the exhaust due to moisture in the air and fuel 
gas. These will be disregarded, as they have but a slight effect 
upon the heat analysis, owing to the fact that latent heat is not 
lost to the H 2 O of humidity. 


Since there arc 


A 

100 


cu. ft. of hydrogen per cubic foot of fuel. 


and since the weight of the resulting lIjO is 9 times the weight 
of the Hj, we have. 


IU„=9X 


AvA 
100 "^359 


= .0005A. 


If hydrogen in the exhaust has been analyzed, 
W,=.m5{h-HV,) 

since free hydrogen would mean a corresponding decrease of H 2 O. 
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The cubic feel of unburned CO per cubic foot of fuel equals 
V=MV.,^m. 

If hydrogen has been found, it may be expressed sunilarly. 

To find the excess coefficient, the value of R, as deduced 
aI)ovc, should be divided by the volume of ah reipiircd per cubic 
foot of fuel, as determined on page 187, being equal to (c+.5fi— 
ff) -i- 21. Consequently, 

v=_ 21^.. 

C+.5/1—p' 

Problem 40i. Draw a set of curves like Fig. 78 for the semi-anthracite 
coal whose ultimate analysis is C=0.80, H=0.04, 0=0.03, Ash=0.10. 

Problem 40j. How many pounds of air are required to burn 1 lb. of the 
coal in the last problem ? In this calculation, what per cent of error is involved 
if the oxygen contained in the coal is ignored? A ns., 10.5 lbs. 

Problem 40s. How many cubic feet of air are required to burn 1 cu. ft. 
jf the producer gas, analysis of which is given on page 1667 What is the 
weight of this air? Ans., 1.07 cu. ft. 

Problem 40). Figure the density of the producer gas of the last problem 
by the molecular weight method, page 197. , Ans., .0703 lb. 

Problem 40i. An exhaust gas analysis (coal) gives COj, 6 per cent; 
Oj, 13 per cent; CO, 1 per cent; Nj, 80 per cent. What are the weight and 
voliune of total oxygen in it per pound of carbon gasified? Why would not 
a calculation for the air supplied, based on this result, give the same value 
as one based on the Ns in the exhaust gas? Ans., 7.43 lbs.; 83.1 cu. ft. 

Problem 40i. An exliaust gas analysis from the illuminating gas in the 
table on page 105 gives COj, 5 per cent; O 2 , 10 i)cr cent; CO, 1 ijcr cent; 
Ni, 84 per cent. What are the values of R, Wi, IF.., F„ and Xt 



PART THREE 

THE TESTING OF POWER PLANT UNITS 


41. The Determination op Cylinder Clearance 

Principles. Linear clearance of a piston engine may be 
defined as the least distance between tiie piston and cylinder 
head in a direction parallel to the center line of the cylinder, 
when the engine is on dead center. It may have different 
values at the head end and crank end of the stroke. ' 

Volumetric clearance is the cylinder volume between the 
piston and nearer cylinder end, which may be occupied by the 
working medium when the engine is on dead center. It may 
have different values on the two ends. The volumetric clear¬ 
ance is not only that in the bore of the cylinder, but includes 
the volume of the ports up to the valve face and the volume 
cf any fittings, such as indicator piping, which may he filled with 
the working medium in the usual operation of the engine. The 
space in cylinder drain pipes open to the cylinder is sometimes 
considered as clearance volume; in some cases, however, this 
space, in usual operation, is filled with water of condensation 
so that it is not part of the clearance. 

Volumetric clearance is e.xprcssed as a part or per cent of 
the piston displacement. 

“ Piston displacement ” is the volume swept through by 
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one stroke of the piston, that Is, the area of the piston times 
the length of stroke. 

• A knowledge of the clearance of engines is necessary to an 
analysis of their performance and losses, especially in connec¬ 
tion with indicator diagrams. See Tests 44 (o) and (6). 

(a) Linear and Volumetric Clearance by Linear Measurements. 
The most accurate way to determine linear clearance, if the 
engine is not too large, is to loosen the connecting rod when the 
piston is at the end of its stroke, and then note how far the 
piston rod moves when it is pushed from the dead center posi¬ 
tion to contact with the cylinder cover. If the engine is too 
large for this the cylinder cover may be removed, and the, 
measurement made by compressing between it and the piston, 
a small quantity of putty. Tlie putty should be stuck to the 
cover at the part where the distance between it and the piston, 
or the piston rod extension, appears to be least. The. piston 
should first be oiled and then dusted with graphite, so that the 
putty will not stick to it. The putty is then compressed by 
bolting the cover in place. The least thickness of the putty 
is the linear clearance. It may be measured by the use of a 
piece of fine, stiff wire. 

The volumetric clearance may be obtained by mensuration 
from the drawings of the engine. This gives only an approximate 
result since the actual castings may differ materially from their 
drawings, and since the position of the piston in the cylinder 
may change with wear of the connecting rod bearinp. It 
mensuration is used, it is best to make drawings of the engine 
clearances from the engine as it stands, as nearly as possible to 
wcale. 

(b) Volumetric Clearance by Water Measurement. • The 
engine should be put on the desired dead center by putting the 
crank and connecting rod in line by eye. The steam valve 
or valves should be made tight either by smearing its face with 
heavy cylinder oil or, with slide valves, by squeezing a piece 
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of rubber gasket between the valve face and scat. The piston 
and cylinder bore should be well oiled to prevent leakage. If 
the cylinder has holes tapped on the top for indicator piping, 
they may be used for the introduction of water by which the 
clearance volume may be completely filled. By taking the 
weight of the water before and after filling, the amount necessary 
to fill the clearance space is determined. Dividing this by the 
density of the water gives the clearance volume. The density 
may be taken as 0.0301 lb. per cubic inch at 60“ F. If the tem¬ 
perature is materially different from this, it should be noted 
and the corresponding density used. 

Should there be a slight amount of leakage which cannot be 
prevented, it may be corrected for by determining the “ leakage 
late.” This is done by measuring the amount of water necessary 
to keep the clearance space full for a period of one minute. 
Now, this is probably the maximum rate of leakage, since, dur¬ 
ing the filling, the leakage probably varied with the head of water 
in the cylinder. The average leakage may be taken as one- 
half that shown by this test. The period of time necessary 
for the filling should therefore be multiplied by one-half the 
maximum leakage rate to get the total leakage that occurred 
during filling. This weight subtracted from the weight used 
in the filling gives the weight corresponding to the actual' 
clearance volume. 

It should be noted that there are several assumptions in the 
foregoing which make the method approximate; it should not 
be used when the leakage is very large. 

If the cj Under to be tested contains pockets in which air 
may be trapped during the filling, as is likely to be the case with 
internal oombustion engines, these pockets should be blanked 
off and measured separately if possible. If this is not possible, 
the water method should not be used. 

For accurate results, several determinations should be made 
and none accepted unless they show fair agreement. 
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To express the clearance volume in percentage, the piston 
displacement must be known. The bore may be measured with 
inside calipers, and the stroke by measuring the distance between 
dead center positions of the cross-head, a mark being made on 
the cross-head guides at each end to indicate these positions. 

(c) Volumetric Clearance from the Indicator Diagram. Pro¬ 
fessor Paul Clayton proposed a method based on the fact that 
gases and vapors expanding or being compressed in closed 
cylinders follow the law that 

Absolute pressure X volume"=a constant. 

This law is represented by a logarithmic curve. Consequently 
if the amounts of the pressures and volumes obeying it are ]dotted 
on logarithmic coordinating paper (the coordinates being pro¬ 
portional to the logarithms of their markings as with the scale 
of a slide-rule), the result is a straight lino. In an indicator 
diagram, the volumes represented are the total volumes of the 
working medium behind the piston, wjiich include that of the 
clearance space. In order to transfer the indicator diagram 
to logarithmic coordinates, then,* it is necessary to know the 
clearance volume so that the axis of abscissas may be located. 
If the indicator diagram is located on logarithmic coordinates 
by assuming a value of the clearance volume, the resulting 
expansion and compression curves will be concave to the origin, 
if the assumed value is too small, and convex if too largo. This 
provides a method of determining the clearance volume, since 
it is only necessary to plot the expansion or compression curve 
from the indicator diagram on the logarithmic scale using a 
number of assumed values of the clearance volume until that 
one is found which produces a straight line. A convenient 
procedure is as follows. 

Divide the indicator diagram with equidistant vertical lines into 
ten spaces, and mark the points of ifitersection of the verticals 
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with the expansion curve 1, 2. 3, etc. Tlic coordinates of these 
points will be used to locate the logarithmic diagram. The 
absolute pressures corresponding to these points should be 
measured from the zero pressure line which is laid off 14.7 lbs. 
below the atmosphere line. After choosing a suitable scale 
with which to represent these pressures on the logarithmic 
chart, their positions are indicated by placing small marks against 
the vertical axis of logarithmic coordinates. Now, let a value 
of the clearance volume, x, be assumed in per cent. Then 
the point, 1, corresponds to a volume of 10 plus x per cent; point 
2, to a volume of 20 plus x per cent, and so on. Using these 
volumes expressed as percentages, the points are readily located 
on the logaritlimic chart. If the resulting curve is concave to 
the origin, a larger value of the clearance is assumed, and so on 
until that value xvhich produces a straight line is found. 

It will be noted that there are limiting valu(!s of the assumed 
clearance between which the straight line contlition seems to 
be satisfied. On this account the method is recommended 
only where the clearance is large, as in internal combustion 
engines; the percentage of error then being not excessive. 

Problem 41i. FollowinR are the data from a test for volumetric clear¬ 
ance by the water method. Weight of bucket and water before filling, 
12 lbs. 14i ozs. Weight after ^ng, 10 lbs. 21 ozs. Time of filling, 
95 second.s. To keep clearance space full for GO seconds, 8 ozs. What 
is the average leakage rate in pounds per minute? What is the clearance 
in cubic inches allowing for leakage? What is the per cent of clearance if 
the engine is 10 ins. X16 ins. (bore Xstroke)? Ans,, 5.22%. 

Problem 41;. In the preceding problem room temperature 60° F. of the 
water is assumed. How much percentage of error would be involved ii 
the actual temperature were 40° F.? If 80°? Ans., 0.1%, 0.3%. 
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42. Valve Setting of a Simple Slide Valve Engine 

Principles. It is assumed that the student is acquainted 
with the principles and operation of the simple slide valve and 
linkage and with the various (piantities pertaining, such as steam 
tap, exhaust lap, angular advance, etc., which subjects are amply 
covered by various works on the steam engine. 

With a finished steam engine, in order to set the slide valve 
so as to better the distribution of steam, there are only two parts 
that may be adjusted without altering the design of the parts, 
namely, the valve stem, which may be changed in length, and 
the eccentric, which may be changed in its position on the 
shaft relative to the crank. The former adjustment affects 
the laps and lead of the valve'; the latter, the angular advance. 
A study of the valve motion will show the effects of such adjust¬ 
ments upon the valve and upon the steam distribution as follows. 


On 

ElTcct of Increasing. 

Angular Advance. 

J 

Stem T.ongth. 

Head End. 

Crank End. 

Head End 

Crank End. 

Outside lap. 

Same 

Same 

Increases 

Decreases 

Inside lap. 

Same 

Same 

Decreases 

Increases 

Lead. 

Increases 

Increases 

Decreases 

Increases 

Admission. 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Later 

Earlier 

Cut-off. 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Later 

Release. 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Later 

Compression. 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Later 

Earlier 


The student should confirm this table by drawing the link¬ 
age as in Fig. 8.5 to represent the positions at the various events 
of the stroke, taking them first for one end of the cylinder and 
then the other, and observing from tlje drawings the effects of 
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the adjustments as tabulated. In Fig. 85 the engine is sliown 
at crank end release. The valve stem is broken so as to show 
the valve on top of the cylinder, for convenience, instead of 
at the side. 

It should be noted that the laps may be measured when the 
eccentric is vertical, as this position of the eccentric puts the 
valve practically in its mid-position. 

(a) Measurement of Lead. This is made by measuring the 
amount of port opening, the valve chest cover being removed, 
when the engine is on dead center, that is, when the crank and 
connecting rod are in line. The engine should not be put on 
dead center by noting the extreme position of the cross-head 



because, at the end of the stroke, there is no appreciable move¬ 
ment of the cross-head when the crank moves through several 
degrees. The eccentric, however, is then in a position where a 
few degrees of error will cause a considerable error in the position 
of the valve. Consequently, the dead center must be accurately 
located. The following method may be used. (See Fig. 86.) 

The crank is turned until it is about 30 degrees from the 
dead center position sought. A mark, 1, is then made on the 
cross-head against a mark, 2, on the guides. Another mark, 
3, is made on the flywheel against a mark, 4, on some stationary 
object. Now the engine is turned through its dead center posi¬ 
tion until the cross-head mark 1 again comes into the coincidence 
with 2. The crank and connecting rod will then occupy the 
positions shown by the dotted lines and the mark 3 will be at 
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5. A new mark is now made on the Awheel opposite 4, and 
the distance between this and 5 on tlie Aywheel rim is bisected 
by the line fi. If the Aywlieel is then turned until 6 is opposite 
4, the engine will be on dead center. Care should be taken 
that the motion of the linkage, when advancing to the positions 
for marking, should always bo in the direction of the dead center 
sought so as to avoid error through lost motion of the parts. 
If there is no place conveniently near on which to put the mark 
4, a pair of trammels should be used. 

(b) Setting the Valve for Equal Leads. From the table 
given under “ principles,” it is seen a change in the angular 
advance will make the leads on both ends larger or both smaller, 
while a change of the stem length will make the lead on one 
end larger and on the other smaller. It will therefore be con¬ 
venient to change the stem length to eqmlize the leads, and then 
to adjust the angular advance until they become the desired 
amount. The procedure is as follows. 

The eccentric is first put in its approximate position, that 
is, about 135° ahead of the crank. Tba leads are then meas¬ 
ured according to (a). If the lead on the head end is greater 
than on the crank end, the stem length must be increased to 
equalize them, and vice versa (see table). If the leads are 
then both too small, the eccentric! is shifted on the shaft further 
away from the crank until the desired leads are obtained, and 
vice versa if the Iciads are too large. 

The proper amount of lead depends upon the travel of the 
valve, the engine speed, and the amount of compression. More 
lead is required for high speed engines, and less when the com¬ 
pression is high. For low speed engines, leads up to in. are 
usual, and for high speeds, twice that amount. 

It is advisable, after setting for equal leads, to indicate the 
engine as a check upon the setting. The lead should be such 
as to give a vertical line at the admission for both head and 
crank ends. 
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(c) Setting for Equal Cut-offs by the Bilgram Diagram. 
The typical Bilgram diagram is shown by Fig. 87, the positions 
of the crank corresponding to the various events of the stroke 
being sliown (for tlie head end only) by the radial lines. The 
events of the stroke for the crank end may be found by reference 
to the crank end lap circles witli similar construction. For 
convenience the lower half of the diagram may be revolved 
through 180“ so as to be auperpo.sed on the upper half. For 
other details and for proof, see Halsey’s Valve Gears. 



To lay out the diagram for the purpose of valve setting, 
we must assume a cut-off, and measure the connecting rod and 
crank lengths and eccentricity from the engine. If the cut-off 
is C inches from the end of the stroke, the corresponding crank 
positions, 01 and 02, may be found by drawing the engine link¬ 
age to scale as in Fig. 88. The diagram may be constructed on 
these lines, starting by putting in the eccentric circle as shown. 

The values of the steam laps will depend upon the setting 
of the valve, but we may locate the lap circles by determining 
the sum of the steam laps. This equals the length of the valve 
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in the direction of its motion minus the distance i)ctween the 
outside edges of the ports, in the ease of the D-valve taking steam 
outside. The steam la)) circles may be constructed by first 
locating a point x on the eccentric circle such that the sum of 
its perpendicular distances from the lines 01 and 02 equals the 
sum of tlie steam laps. The lap circles may now be drawn 
about X as a center and tangent to the lines 01 and 02. The 
leads and ma.\imum jwrt openings arc then determined as shown. 
If the leads are too largo, a later cut-off must be assumed and 
the construction repeated. 



Using the data for the lead and port opening at one end 
(preferably the crank end, since there they arc larger) the valve 
may now be set for the assumed cut-offs. To do this, the. crank 
is revolved until the valve has moved as far as it vill toward 
the head end of the cylinder, thus giving the maximum port 
opening on the crank end and making the eccentricity parallel 
to the engine center line. The stem length is then adjusted 
until the crank end port is open an amount equal to that indicated 
by the diagram. Next the engine is put on its crank end dead 
center by the method given under (a) and the lead made equal 
to that shown by the diagram by swinging the eccentric on the 
shaft. This completes the setting, but the lead and port opening 
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should be measured on the head end as a check, and compared 
with the values given by the diagram. 

(d) Valve Setting by the Indicator. The ultimate teat by 
which the steam distribution must be judged is by the indicator. 
The valve setting shoukl be such thiit not only does the engine 
run smoothly, but that it should give the maximum power for 
the steam used. 

Valves may be set by deductioas from the indicator diagrams, 
and the previously described nudhods disi)ensed with. The 
procedure may be more laborious and less systematic, since it 
is largely cut and try. 



Fia. 89.—Faulty Valve Setting shown by Indicator Diagrams. 


Fig. 89 shotra indicator diagrams, superposed on ideal ones 
represented by dotted lines, from which may be noted the 
variations caused ly too early and too late occurrence of the 
events of the stroke*. 

If the admission is too early (that is, if there is too much 
lead), full boiler pressure is admitted to the cylinder before the 
Ircginning of the stroke and the admission line rises at a point 
other than the extreme of the diagram. If the admission is too 
late (too little lead), the admission line slants inward because 
the full boiler pressure does not reach the cylinder until the piston 
has advanced appreciably in its forward stroke, 
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The^ut-off may be too early on cither end of the cylinder 
only in relation to that on the other end; they should be approx¬ 
imately equal for equal division of the load. The simple slide 
valve engine docs not cut off earlier than six-tenths of the stroke; 
if the cut-off on cither end is much later than this, as shown by 
the point at which the expansion line begins on the diagram, 
either the valve is not well designed or its setting is imperfect. 

If release takes place too early, the pressure is released from 
the cylinder before the end of the stroke; the result is a curtail¬ 
ing of the expansion line and a sharp drop down to the backpres¬ 
sure line. If the release is too late, expansion may take place 
clear to the end of the stroke, but xvhen the piston returns there is 
not enough opening for the ste,am to exhaust through freely. 
The result is excessive back pressure at the beginning of the 
return stroke as shown by the rounded toe of the diagram in 
Fig. 89. 

The compressions on the two ends should begin at approx¬ 
imately the same percentage of the stroke. If there is too little 
Compression, the engine will not run smoqthly; if too much, the 
maximum power is reduced, although the economy in the use 
of steam may be increased. Compression tends to reduce the 
steam loss due to clearance. 

To set a slide valve by the indicator, it is necessary to have 
diagrams from both ends of the cylinder. Faulty steam dis¬ 
tribution may then b« deter¬ 
mined in detail by the effects 
on the diagrams as just de¬ 
scribed. A knowledge of the 
effects of the adjustments of 
stem length and eccentric 
position, as given in the table 
on page 210, then enables 
one to correct the steam distribution. The engine should then 
be indicated again, and further correctipns made if necessary. 
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As an example of the reasoning involved, consider Fig. %0. It 
is well first to make a table showing the existing characteristics 
of the diagrams, as follows: 

• Admission, Cut-off. Release. Compression. 


Head end. Early Late Late Early 

Crank end. I^te Early Early Late 


By reference to the table on page 210, it is seen that to change 
the angular advance will aggravate some of the errors, which- 





Fia. 91.—Faulty Valve Setting and Diagrams. 


(Reproduced from Povicr.) 


ever way it is adjusted. But if the stem lengtli is increased, 
the events will tend to equalize and change to proper amounts. 
The stem length should therefore be increased and diagrams 
taken, the procedure being repeated until the cut-offs are about 
equal. It may then develop that all of the events are too 
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early or too late, in which case the eccentric should be adjusted 
until the admission lines are vertical. If the release and com¬ 
pression are then satisfactory, the setting is acceptable. Samples 
of indicator diagrams showing faulty valve setting, etc., arc 
shown by Fig. 91. 

(e) Study of the Steam Distribution by the Bilgram or Zeuner 
Diagrams. This may be done before or after setting the valve 
in order to decide upon the best setting or how the setting may 
be improved, thus possibly saving a number of trial settings and 
of indicator trials. For this purpose, the necessary measurements 
are made of the valve and engine parts, from which a number of 
diagrams are constructed with different adjustments of eccentric 
and stem length assumed. Indicator diagrams may be con¬ 
structed from the data yielded by the Bilgram or Zeuner diagrams 
(the expansion and compression curves being drawn as rect¬ 
angular hyperbolas), by comparison of which, the best setting 
may be selected. 

The measurements to be made from the engine are of the con¬ 
necting rod and crank lengths, the eccentricity, and the lead and 
outside and inside lap on one end. The outside lap at either 
end may be readily determined by noting the distance the valve 
must move from mid-po,sition to begin to uncover the port. 
The mid-position may be found by making a prick point or 
scratch on the valve stem and measuring to this mark. The 
inside lap at either end may be obtained by sujjtracting 
from the length of the valve face, the length of the port and the 
outside lap, the dimensions being taken from the end considered. 
The sum of the outside laps should also be found as described 
under (c), and the sum of the inside laps, found similarly, by 
subtracting the distance between the inside edges of the valve 
faces from the distance between the inside edges of the ports. 

The Bilgram diagram may now be laid out by drawing first 
the eccentric circle and the lead at the end for which it has been 
measured, say the head. (See Fig. 8^.) Next, the head end 
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lap rircle is drawn with its center at such a point, rr, cn tlie eccen¬ 
tric circle as to make the lap circle tangent to the lead line. The 
angular advance line is then drawn in, which locates the centers 
of the other lap circles. 

Having described these the 
events of the stroke, in per¬ 
centages, may he deter¬ 
mined. 

The Zeuner diagram may 
be laid out similarly, start¬ 
ing with the eccentric circle 
(see Fig. 92). A point X 
is then located at a di.s- 
tance from the center of 
the eccentric circle equal 
to the lap plus the lead on 
the head end. The circle 
OX A is next constructed, 
which fixes the angular, advance by the line OA. When the 
lap circles are put in, the events of the stroke may be determined 
in the usual manner. 

It may be noted that it is convenient to work with the sum 
cf the outside laps and of the inside laps, since, if it is desired 
to reconstruct the diagram iiith a different lap on one end, the 
opposite one is readily determined by subtraction. 

Problem 42i. Verify the table on page 210 by the method given in the 
text follow ing it. 

Problem 422. The lead on the head end of a steam engine is found to 
be -ft in., and on the crank end A in. If the leads are to be made equal to 
A in., should the valve stem be lengthened or shortened and how much? 
Should the angular advance be increased or decreased? 

Problem 42]. A D-slide valve has a face 1.5 ins. long at each end, and 
the distance between the faces is 2.75 ins. The ports are each H in., and 
the outside edges of the ports arc 4.50 ins. apart. If the head end outside 
lap is .025 in., what are the values of the other three laps? 

Am., J, a. -ir in. 



Fig. 92.—Zeuner Valve Diagram. 
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Problem 424* The valve in the preceding problem has an eccentricity 
of 1.375 ins. Find the lead and the maximum jiort opening on the crank 
end for equ.al cut-offs, using the Hilgram diagram. The connecting rod is 28 
ins. long and the crank 5 ins. 

Problem 42.-,. Find (he events of the stroke in jmt cents, lasing the data 
of the hist problem and the liilgram diagram. 

Problem 42o. Uepeat the hast problem, iLsing the Zeuncr diagram. 

Problem 427. Why cannot a valve be set for equal leads and equal cut¬ 
offs at the same time? If for equal leads, which cut-off i.s greater? 

Problem 42^. How could the events of the stroke be measured direct 
from an engine whose valve was set, by reference to the valve and measure¬ 
ments of the cross-head travel? 

Problem 42$. Set the valve of an engine for equal cut-off.s. Then measure 
the events of the stroke from the engine, from the indicator diagram actually 
obtained, and from the liilgram diagram. 


Test 43. Setting a Corliss Vaiwe Gear 

Principles. The action of the Corliss vtilvo gear i.s explained 
in numerou.s works on the steam ttngine. The student should have 
an understanding of this action to grasp the following; 

The setting may bo considered in I wo part.s; first, for the 
proper laps and leads, anti, second, for 'ihe governor regulation. 
Usual values of the la|)s and leads are as follows, the smaller 
ones corresponding to the smaller eilgine sizes. 

Steam lap. sz lo 5 inch. 

Exhaust lap. i e to w inch. 

Lead. aV to j inch. 

The laps arc adjusted and measured when the linkage is in 
its mid-pasition, as indicated by Fig. 93. This figure also names 
the terras by which the various parts will be referred to, so that 
the following instructions may be understood. 

(a) Adjustment of Laps and Leads. The first step is to set 
the wrist plate in its center position, the hook rod being lifted 
to free the wrist plate. There is generally a mark on the wrist 
plate hub which registers with three stationary marks, as shown in 
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Fig. 93. The middle stationary mark indicates the correct center 
position of the wrist plate, and the outer marks, its extreme 
positions. If desired, the center position may be checked with 
a plumb line. Having locatc'd this, the hook rod length should 
be adjusted so that, when (‘ngaged with the wrist plate, the rocker 
arm stands vertical as shown by a plumb line. The eccentric 



rod length may now Ije adjusted so that the eccentric throws the 
wrist plate to the correct ('xtremc possitions. 

Now, with the wri.st plate in its center position and the steam 
valves hooked up, the; laps may be made the d(!sired amounts 
by altering the lengths of the steam and exhaust links. The 
laps are readily measured when the exhaust bonnets arc removed, 
as lines will lie found to indicate the edges of the valves and 
ports. This accomplished, put the engine on head end dead center 
(see Test 42 (o) for method) and make the head end lead the 
selected value by swinging the eccentric on the shaft, thus moving 
the valve to the desired position for lead. Then fasten the 
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eccentric, put the engine on the other dead center, and measure 
the crank end lead. If the leads are not equal, the crank and 
steam Hnk may be changed in length slightly to obtain equality. 

(b) Adjustment of Governor Rods. With the governor in 
the lowest running plane (but not in the safety stop pl.ane), turn 
the flywheel by hand until the wrist-plate is at its limit of travel 
towards the head end as shown by the mark on the wrist-plate 
hub. The crank-end governor rod, having teen previously length¬ 
ened, the crank-end valve will not trip during the motion. This 
rod is now slowly and carefully shortened until tripping occurs, 
the wrist-plate being stationary at the head end limit during the 
adjustment. This done, the head end rod is dealt with similarly. 
The cut-offs will then be latest when the governor is in its lowest 
running plane. 

The no-load action of the governor should next be checked. 
Block up the governor to its highest plane, in which position the 
steam valves should just fail to hook up. 

Another procedui'c is to set the governor rods at the highest 
position of the governor so as to open^the valves a very small 
amount when the valves are tripped; and, for the lowest position 
the valves are not released at all. Note that a setting at one limit 
of the governor travel cannot bo made without affecting that at 
the other. 

(c) Adjustment of Dash-pot Rod. Each steam valve hook 
enga^s with a “catch-block” on an arm rigidly fastened to the 
valve, and this arm is connected with the dash-pot rod. By 
lengthening or shortening the dash-pot rod, the catch-block may be 
raised or lowered. When the valve hook is in its lowest position 
(that is, when the wrist plate is at an extreme position), the cor¬ 
responding dash-pot rod should be changed in length until there 
is an equal clearance above and below the catch-block, between 
it and the hook. 

(d) A Check of the Setting by Indicator should be made after 
the completion of all adjustments. In particular, the amount of 
compression should be ascertained, and the action of the dash-pots 
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towards a sharp cut-off, together with the equalization of cut¬ 
offs. Improvements in the setting may be made often by changing 
the steam and exhaust links. 

Problem 43,. Will incniiusiiij; the length of a steam link increase or 
decrease the lap and the lead? Why? What effect will an increase of the 
angular advance have on laps and leads? Why? 

Problem 432. If an indicator diagram shows the compression on the head 
end to bo too early, .should the exhaust link length be increased or decreased, 
and what effect will the readjustment have on the release? 


44. The Mechanical Efficiency Test of a Steam Engine 

Principles. I'he mechtmical efficiency of a steam engine is 
equal to the useful horse-power divitled by the horse-power 
developed by the steam in the cylinder. If a Prony brake is 
used to measure the useful horse-power, then (see Test 6) 

B.h.p.=£IEiV 

is the useful horse-power. 

Using the following notation, 

I.h.p. = Indicated horse-power; 

Ph and Pc=the mean effective pressure on the head end and 
crank end respectively; 

L=the length of the stroke in feet; 
o = the area of the cylinder, in square inches; 
o'= the area of piston rod, in square inches; 

A?=the number of revolutions per minute; 
then the cylinder horse-power may be expressed. 

On the head end, I.h.p.» =^^^^^=KhPtN. . . (1) 

On the crank end, l.h.p.c=^^^^~-Q^^=KtPcN 

A'j and Kc are called the “ engine constants.” 

Total I.h.p. = I.h.p.*-1-I.h.p<. 


( 2 ) 
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^cchani^al friction causes a loss of power so that all the 
work developed in the cylinder does not appear at the flywheel. 
The friction horse-power equals 

F.h.p.=I.h.p.-B.h.p.(3) 

When the brake is entirely removed from the engine, the work 
done in the cylinder to keep the engine running is expended to 
overcome friction only. 

The function of the engine governor is to keep the speed 
constant. This is done by the action of any change of speed, 
through centrifugal force, to alter the position of the governor 
weight. More or less steam is admitted into the cylinder accord¬ 
ing to the position of this weight, and therefore more or less 
cylinder work is done. To ficcommodatc itself to a variable 
load, then, the engine must allow some change of speed to 
regulate the cylinder work. At no load, with the governor 
admitting the Iciist steam, the speed is greatest, and at maximum 
load, least. Good regulation requires tliat the dilTercrice between 
these limits of speed be small. 

For comparative purposes the speed regulation is expressed 
as a percentage variation from the mean speed. If Am and A'n 
are the speeds at maximum and no load, respectively, then 

Per cent speed regulation100. 

(a) The Indicated Horse-power is determined by measur¬ 
ing the quantities in formulas 1 and 2, the engine constants 
being calculated before the test. The mean effective pressures 
are found from indicator diagrams by integration with a plan- 
imeter. The speed is determined with a hand or continuous 
counter. 

The brake horse-power being the independent variable, it 
is first calculated what net forces should be obtained at the 
brake scales to produce the required horse-powers. The engine 
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is then operated at one of these horse-powers by* adjusting the 
tension of the brake strap to give the necessary force at the 
scales, and to maintain it at that value. This means constant 
observation of the brake scales and occasional regulation of the 
brake-strap tension. The engine should be operated at each 
load for ten minutes or more so that it may adjust itself to the 
new conditions of load and friction. A number of indicator 
diagrams and measurements of the R.p.m. are then taken. It 
is convenient to average the readings of P», P«, and N at each 
load and to use the averages for substitution in formulas 1 and 2, 
A more convenient, although approximate, formula foi 
calculating the indicated horse-power, is as follows: 


i.h.p.=fc(p»+p.)Ar 

in which k is the average of the two engine constants or 

^33,000. A brief consideration will show that the more nearly 
is the area on the crank end equal to that on the head (that is, 
the smaller is the area of the piston rod relative to that of the 
cylinder) the less error is there in the approximate formula, 
Also, the less difference is there between the mean effective 
pressures on the two sides of the piston, the less error is there. 
When they arc equal the results from the two methods of calcu¬ 
lation are the same. 

The following is a rational formula by which the per cent oi 
error ensuing from the approximate formula may be determined 
for any conditions. Let 

B = Ratio of Pe to P»; 

(i=Diameter of the piston rod, inches; 

D=Diameter of the cylinder bore, inches. 

Then 

Per cent of error = 50 X^xJt- 5 - 
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Using this,formula, it will be found with usual proportions 
of d and D, that the mean effective pressure on one end must be 
two or three times that on the other to produce more than one 
per cent of error. It is thus clear that the approximate calcu¬ 
lation may almost always be used, since any engine with prop¬ 
erly set valve would give a more uniform division of the load 
than this under normal conditions. Some engines divide the 
cylinder work quite unequally at light load.s; in such a case 
the formula will show whether or not the correct method should 
be used. A convenient rule is as follows: 

If the mean effective pressure on one end is not greater than 

bOiP+D^ 

50cP-I»2' 

times the mean effective pressure on the other, then the error is less 
than 1 per cent. 

(b) The Friction Horse-power at each load is found as 
indicated by formula 3. Tests have shown that this quantity 
is very nearly constant at all loads of a giyen engine, if properly 
operated. As the conditions of lubrication affect friction and 
therefore mechanical efficiency, the Jubrication should .be given 
special attention and maintained uniform throughout the test. 
It is advisable to plot a curve of F.h.p. vs. B.h.p. as the test 
progresses as this is closely indicative of the accuracy of the 
results. 

(c) The Efficiency is found by dividing each value of the 
B.h.p. by the corresponding value of the I.h.p. 

(d) Speed Regulation. Values of Nm and AT, have been 
obtained for the other results, and these may be used to get 
the speed regulation. Another test consists in quickly throwing 
the entire load on or off and noting the resulting momentary 
variation in speed. This is greater than that produced by a 
gradual change of the load, and it should be determined with a 
chronograph or tachagraph. 
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Any change in boiler pressure will affect the sgeecl regulation, 
so this should bo kept constant during the test if possible, and 
any variations noted. 

Problem 44i. If tho F.h.p. is constant at all values of the B.h.p., deduce 
the forms of the curves of B.h.p. vs. I.h.]). and efficiency vs. B.h.p. Will 
these curvra pass through the origin or not? Why? 

Problem 442. Figure what may be the maximum ratio of mean effective 
pressures with a 14-in, X30-in. engiiie having a 2^-inch piston rod, so that 
the error from using the approximate formula for l.li.p. will be less than 1 
per cent. Ans., 5, nearly. 

Problem 44^, Calculate the length of the adjustable arm of a polar 
planimetor, so that horse-powder may be read direct when indicat ing the engine 
in the preceding jiroblem. (Sec Test 14 (d).) The diameter of the record 
wh<‘el is (1.70 in. and there arc 100 graduations on the wheel. One graduation 
to equal 1 H.p. Length of indicator diagram*5 in. Spring 8cale«()0. 
Average value of N is SO. Ans., 3 02 in. 

Problem 444. A 50-horse-power engine running at 200 B.p.m. is tested 
with a brake with an S4t. arm. If its unbalanced weight is 10 lbs. and the 
w(‘ight of the pcflestal by wiiicli its thrust is transmitted to a platform scales 
is 5 lbs., what should be the scale readings for an efficiency test of six runs? 

Ana., 179 lbs., max. 

Problem 44£,. llun a series of tests on a steam engine to show the rela¬ 
tion between steam pressure at admission if the governor is throttling, or 
cut-offs, if of the cut-off tyj)e, under variable brake horse-power. 


45. * Economy Test op a Steam Engine 

Principles. Economy tests on steam engines are made to 
deferminc the amount of steam and hi'at they consume per unit 
of power, under different conditions. The most important 
variable in such tests is the brake horse-power; it is usual to 
vary it throughout the working range for a complete economy 
tost. 

Economy results should always be based on the brake 
horse-power, but the indicated horse-power is often used because 
it is inconvenient or impossible to brake the engine. The unit 
“ horse-power-hour ” will be used, meaning the amount of work 
developed in one hour by one horse-power. The heat equivalent 

* See also Appendix B, Items 17 aod 36. 
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of this work ^ould lx; rcmombered. Since 33,000 foot-pounds 
of work are developed in one minute by one horse-power and 
778 foot-pounds equal one B.t.u., then in one hour 

33 000 

^g-X60=2r)45 B.t.u. = 1 H.p.-hr. 

The steam supplied to the engine is generally expressed in 
pounds per horse-power-hour, that is, the pounds of steam sup¬ 
plied in one hour divided by the horse-power. The result should 
be eonsidered in connection with the condition of the steam, 
since less will Ixi needed at high pressure or superheat, and 
more if it is wet. It is therefore neces.sary to include a statement 
of the condition of the steam in the expression for steam con¬ 
sumption. 

The heat consumed by the engine may be figured from the 
total weight of steam supplied and the heat consumed from each 
pound. This latter expression requires consideration. Each 
pound of steam received by the engine carries heat in the form of 
latent heat and heat of the liquid. ParJ of this total heat is 
converted into useful work and part is lost to friction, radiation, 
etc., in the cylinder; the balance is. rejected. During,passage 
through the cylinder, part of each pound of lIjO originally sup¬ 
plied is condensed, so that when it appears in the exhaust, it is 
partly water and partly steam at a considerably reduced pres¬ 
sure. The heat content of such a mixture is h'+x'L' (see page 140 
for notation), so that the heat consumed by the engine might l)e 
judged to be H—{h'+x'L'), in which H is the total heat of the 
steam suppUed, allowing for wetness or superheat, if any. That 
is, the heat consumed is the difference between the heat supplied 
and the heat rejected. Of the heat rejected, however, the latent 
heat cannot be made use of without bringing in auxiliary apparatus 
such as a feed-water heater. Therefore it is reasonable to charge 
the latent heat of the exhaust against the engine. On the other 
hand, the heat of the liquid of the exhaust may be reclaimed if the 
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exhaust is condensed and returned to the boiler. Therefore, a 
fair, though arbitrary, standard is 

H-h' 

for the hciit consumed per pound of steam. Under ideal con¬ 
ditions the exhaust could be returned to the boiler as feed water 
without any drop of temperature; h! may therefore be taken 
as the heat of the liquid corresponding to the pressure or tem¬ 
perature of the exhaust. 

If N is the weight of steam s\ipplied per horse-power-hour 
in pounds, then the heat consumed per horse-power-hour is 

S{n-h'), 

in which S is the weight of steam per horse-power-hour including 
moisture, if wet; II is the total heat of the steam near the 
throttle valve of the engine, and equals h+xL, h+L, or 
h+L+Cp{T—t), depending upon whether the steam is wet, dry, 
or superheated; and,lt' is the heat of the liquid corresponding 
to the pressure in the exhaust pipe close to the engine. 

For future purposes it is well to note here that the heat con¬ 
verted into work per pound of steam is 

2545-rS, 

N being ba.scd on the indicated horsepower. 

(a) Steam Consumption. Having measured the horse-power, 
it is only nece.ssary to get the hourly rate of steam supplied. 
This may be done in various ways as follows. 

By Indicator Diagram. The engine itself makes a crude form 
of steam meter, since at every stroke a definite volume of steam 
is taken into the cylinder which can be measured from the 
indicator diagram. Heferring to Fig. 32, page 51, at the point 
h cut-off takes place, the cylinder is closed to the boiler, and 
the cycle commences with a volume of steam equal to that repre- 
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sentcd by ther point b. This comprises the clearance volume 
and the volume of the piston displacement up to the point b, 
or (c+C)D cubic feet; c being the clearance expressed as a 
part of the piston displacement; C the cut-off expressed as part 
of the stroke, and D the piston displacement in cubic feet. 
Assuming the steam having this volume to be saturated, we 
may find its density in pountls per cubic foot from its pressure. 
Calling the density IT, we have W(c+C)D lbs. as the weight 
of the steam at the point 6. Not all of this steam has been fur¬ 
nished by the boiler at the begiiming of the cycle, however, 
since some steam from the previous stroke was compressed in 
the clearance space. Just before the valve opened to the boiler, 
the steam in the cylinder had a pressure and volume correspond¬ 
ing to the point e, Fig. 32. Its weight then is wcD, in which w is 
the density of saturated steam at the pressure at e. The amount 
of steam furnished by the boiler to one end each revolution is 
therefore Wic+C)D—wcD lbs. If N is the revolutions per 
minute, the weight per hour is 

60 ArD{W'-(c-|-C)-u’cl.'» 

This is the weight used on one end of the cylinder on the assump¬ 
tion that the steam is saturated just after cut-off. The weight 
on the other end may be found similarly. Now, the steam is 
not dry because of initial condensation, and it may have vary¬ 
ing degrees of wetness depending upon the cut-off, the work¬ 
ing range of temperatures, type of engine, etc. Numerous 
empirical formulas have been proposed for the calculation of 
cylinder condensation, an important item, since for simple 
engines it amounts to between 20 and 60 per cent of the amount 
of steam shown by the diagram. A method has been proposed 
by Professor J. Paul Clayton which takes advantage of the law 
discovered by him that there is a definite relation between the 
amount of cylinder condensation and the exponent of expansion 

♦ See also foot-note, page 238. 
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in the equation PV'-a, constant, at all events for certain types 
of engines. (See Journal A.S.M.E., April, 19l2.) Ho plots 
the indicator diagram on logarithmic coordinates (see Test 
41 (c)) and from the slant of the expansion lino gets the value 
of n. By using a set of curves giving the quality of the steam 
in the cylinder just after cut-off at various values of pressure and 
M, the quidity of the steam at cut-off and the cylinder condensa¬ 
tion may be calculated. The method takes no account of leakage 
of steam piust the valve, which may never enter the cylinder, but 
is nevertheless consumed by the engine. Since its publication the 
method has not found favor among practicing engineers and 
therefore is probably not generally applicable. 

The elc.aranee should be determined as described under 
Test 41. The expression for cut-off, nuiy be; found by divid¬ 
ing the distance of h, Fig. 32, from ac, by the length of the dia¬ 
gram, in inches. 

For the sampling of diagrams, see Test 10 (c). 

By Condenser. All of the steam used is paased into a surface 
condenser, and the condensate weighed for a counted time. 
This is probably the! most accurate way of testing for steam 
consumption. Numerous liine-quanlity readings should be made 
to determine uniformity of flow. The condenser must be operated 
with more circulating water than is used in practice, so that 
the condensate will emerge cool; otherwise a large amount 
may escape unweighed by evaporation. The piping between 
the condenser and engine must be examined for tightness, and 
the condenser tested for leakage. The latter may be done 
by running the air-pump when no steam is flowing, and noting 
if any circulating watcT is drawn through, preferably when the 
condensin' is hot. If it leaks a small amount, a leakage rate 
may be found and applied as a correction to the results. If 
the engine is to be tested “non-condensing,” that is, with 
no vacuum, the condenser must be vented in order to establish 
this condition. 
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By Steam Meter. One of the commercial forms of steam 
meter may be‘used in the steam pipe supplying the engine. See 
Test 30. 

By Feed-water Measurement. For this method, the engine 
and boiler supplying it should l>e isolated so that all of the steam 
generated by tlie boiler is used in tlic engine. Sometimes it 
is necessary to supply steam to auxiliary apparatus, such' as a 
feed pump, from the boiler supplying the engine tested. In 
such a case, it is necessary to make a separate measurement 
of this steam, either by establishing the rate beforehand or, 
better, by condensing the steam used by the auxiliary during 
the test. It is necessary to examine the boiler and piping for 
tightness, the latter especially at branches stopped by valves. 
This is done by closing all valves in branches and the main 
stop valve at the engine so that the supply pipe is open from 
the boiler to the engine valve, but closed everywhere else. V^ith 
a quiet furnace fire so that there is no active evaporation, the 
level is then noted in the water column at a number of uniform 
intervals of time. If the level falls, leakage is taking place, 
and the rate should be determined from the area of water surface 
calculated from the measurements of, the boiler. This leakage 
may then be applied to the results of a test as a correction. 

The feed water may be measured by any of the methods 
given under Test .54. 

Willan’s Law states that the weight of steam per unit of 
time used by an engine with a throttling governor varies directly 
as the indicated horse-power of the engine, very nearly. The 
work represented by an indicator diagram in which the expan¬ 
sion follows the law that PV = a constant (very nearly the case 
with steam) is mathematically proportional to the initial pressure, 
cut-off being constant. As the pressure is proportional to the 
density of the steam, approximately, it follows that the weight 
of the steam is proportional to the work, and the indicated horse¬ 
power. The weight of steam used also vajics directly with the 
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brake horse-power, since B.h.p.=I.b.p.—a constant. Experi¬ 
ment has shown that this relation applies not only\o throttling 
engines, but to those of the cut-off type, and to steam tur¬ 
bines. 

The practical application of Willan’s law lies in the conse¬ 
quence that if the weight of steam used per hour by an enginets 
plotted against its indicated or brake horse-power, the result 
is a straight line. This furnishes a check upon the results of a 
test as the test proceeds; if points so plotted do not follow a 
straight line, there is error. It should be noted that at over¬ 
loads, the curve is apt to deviate slightly from straightness, 
and lean toward the axis of steam weights. 

The duration of the test should depend upon the uniformity 
of conditions, the capacity of the engine, and the method used 
for measurement of the steam. During each test at a given 
load, weighings are made at uniform time intervals, say ten or 
fifteen minutes. When there are four to six of these of nearly 
equal amounts recorded consecutively, the run may be dis¬ 
continued, provided the error of starting and stopping is within 
reasonable limits. (See page 9.) This error depends upon the 
method of measuring the steam. If a condenser is used, the 
error will be relatively small, since it equals the difference in the 
amounts of condensate in the condenser at starting and stopping. 
If the boiler method is used, the test must be much longer, as 
there may be large error in the level of the water column, due 
to differences of density, ebullition, etc. With a steam meter, 
the test need be only long enough to get sufficient indicator 
diagrams for a fair average, provided the engine has been pre¬ 
viously given a settling run. 

Determinations of the condition of the steam supplied as to 
quality and pressure, and of the pressure or temperature of the 
exhaust, should be made and included in the statement of steam 
consumption per horse-power-hour. 

The relation between the steam consumption in pounds per 
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indicated horse-power-hour, Si, and per brake horse-power-hour, 
S 2 , is 

(Si=& X mechanical efficiency. 


(b) Cylinder Condensation is often figured by subtracting 
the total steam used per hour, as shown by the indicator diagram, 
from that determined by direct measurement. The difference 
includes not only cylinder condensation, but valve leakage in 
the case of engines which do not have separate valves controlling 
the exhaust. 

(c) Thermal - Efficiency. There are two standards, one 
having a commercial, the other a scientific value. The former 
is the ratio of the heat equivalent of the useful work to the heat 
units consumed as defined unejer “ principles.” Since there are 
S{H—h') heat units consumed for every horse-power-hour of 
useful work, and since the heat equivalent of a horse-power- 
hour is 2545 B.t.u., 


E =thermal efficiency=> 


in which S may be based on indicated or brake hqrse-power. 
If the former, the result is the “ cylinder efficiency if the latter, 
it is the “ over-all efficiency.” 

H may be obtained from the pressure and quality deter¬ 
minations of the steam supplied, by use of the stean^ tables; 
h' is determined similarly from readings of a pressure gage or ther¬ 
mometer in the exhaust. 

Efficiency Ratio. This is the ratio of the actual engine efficiency 
(as defined above) to that of an ideal engine working without clear¬ 
ance space and with non-heat-conducting cylinder walls with cut¬ 
off early enough to allow expansion clear down to the back pressure. 
There will then be no clearance loss and the expansion will be adia¬ 
batic. The indicator diagram representing these conditions is 
shown by Fig. 94, and is known as the Rapkine cycle, although it is 
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by some writers attributed to Clausius. The initial s>ressure and 
quality of the steam and the back pressure are assumed to be 
the same in the ideal engine as in the 
actual. The “efficiency ratio” is a 
more reasonable standard for effi¬ 
ciency than the commercial standai'd 
since the latter charges against the 
engine heat that it could not use under 
even ideal circumstances because of 
the limitations in the operation of the 94 — Rankine Cycle, 

working medium. 

The ideal cyck efficiency is the heat available for work, per 
pound of H 2 O, divided by the heat added per pound. Under 
the conditions of the asf5umed ideal engine the heat converted 
into work is the difference between the total heat // of the 
steam supplied and the total heat of the exhaust II', since there 
are no losses. II' is the theoretical amount of heat left in a 
pound of steam after it has expanded adiabatically from the 
given pressure and condition as to quality to the given back 
pressure. It may be calculated by the use of entropy tables, 
but it is more convenient to got it directly from the Mollier 
total heat-entropy diagram which gives the heat of steam under 
all conditions and at various stages of adiabatic expansion. 
(See Example 3, p. 378.) 

Since the heat added per pound is the same in the ideal 
cycle as for the actual engine as previously defined, the cyde 
efficiency is 



{H-II')HII-h'). 


Then the 


Bankine Eff. ratio=Ec = 


2545 H-H' 
S(H-h'j • H-h' 


2545 
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Since 25\5-r{H—II') is the steam consumption, Sc, in lbs. 
per H.p.-hr. of the ideal engine 

^‘=~H-H'^S~S' 

This is a useful form, since by it the cylinder or over-all efficiency 
may be readily obtained, depending upon the basis of S. 

Problem 46i. An indicator diagram shows the cut-off to be one-fifth of 
the stroke. The pressure at cut-olT is 110 lbs. abs.; at the end of compres¬ 
sion it is 25 lbs. abs. The engine is 10 in.X12 in. X100 R.p.m., single acting 
with 4 per cent clearance. How many pounds of steam arc supplied per 
hour, allowing 25 per cent of that shown by the diagram for condensation? 

Ans., 233. 

Problem 45]. If the mean-effective pressure in the preceding is 25 lbs., 
what is the steam consumption in pounds i)er I.h.p.-hour? Ans., 39.2. 

Problem 45]. If the steam in the supply pipe (last problem) is at 105 
lbs. gage and contains 3 per cent of moisture, and if the exhaust is at 3 lbs. 
gage, what is the thermal efficiency? Ans., 6.69%. 

Problem 464 . What is the Eankine efficiency for the foregoing? 

Ans., 48.1%. 

Problem 46s. Deduce from the typical form of Willan’s line, the form 
of the curve between steam consumption in pounds per B.h.p.-hour and 
B.h.p. What is the value of the steam consumption when B.h.p =0? 


46. Test op a Multiple Expansion Engine 

Principles. The results to be sought are in part klentical 
to those for a simple engine; hence the principles under Tests 
44 and 45 are appropriate and should be read in this connec¬ 
tion. In addition, there are other data useful to the study of 
multiple expansion, principally pertaining to the indicator dia¬ 
grams. The sampling of diagrams is therefore very important, 
and should be done according to Test 10 (e). 

Although, for brevity, a compound engine only will be con¬ 
sidered here, the methods apply equally to any multiple expan¬ 
sion. 
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(a) I.h.p., B.h.p., F.h.p., and Mechanical EfSci^ncy may be 

found as for a simple engine, but in many cases the unit will 
be too large to brake conveniently, or a generator connection 
will make that procedure impossible. 

In the former case, the F.h.p. may be determined by run¬ 
ning the engine free and taking indicator diagrams, called" under 
these circumstances “ friction diagrams.” The I.h.p. from such 
diagrams equals the friction horse-power. If the F.h.p. is 
assumed constant at all loads, this single determination of it at 
zero load enables the calculation of the B.h.p. at any load, 
since 

B.h.p.=I.h.p.-r.h.p. 

When there is a direct connected generator, the electrical 
load should be measured as for a steam turbine (Test 47 (a)). 
If the efficiency curve of the generator is known, the B.h.p. of 
the engine may then bo closely estimated. 

The I.h.p. may be obtained by figuring that for each cylinder 
separately, and adding, them to get the total Lh.p. Or the 
“ equivalent mean effective pressure ” (to be defined later) may 
be used in a single calculation upon one cylinder. 

Whenever possible, the B.h.p. should be used as the inde¬ 
pendent variable (if results from the engine alone are to be 
considered). 

(b) Steam Consumption by condenser, steam meter, or 
feed-water measurement. See Test 45 (a). 

(c) Thermal Efficiency. See Test 45 (c). 

(d) Equivalent and Aggregate M.e.p. The equivalebo 
M.e.p. referred to any cylinder may be defined as a pressure of 
such value as to produce the same horse-power in the referred 
to as in the actual cylinder. Thus, 

Let Ai, and Ai^net-jnston areas for high- and low-pressure 
.cylinders, respectively. 
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P* jind Pi=the M.e.p.’s, high- and low-pressure cylinders, 
respectively. 

Then the M.e.p. of the high-pressure cylinder, referred to the 
low, is 



and the M.e.p. of the low-pressure cylinder, referred to the 
high, is 



The combined or “ aggregate ” M.e.p. is one of such value 
that, if it prevailed in the cylinder referred to, there would be 
produced in that cylinder an I.h.p. equal to that actually pro¬ 
duced by all cylinders. That is (calling the aggregate M.e.p., 

P«), 

Referred to the H.P. cylinder, P«=P/i-|-4^XPi. 

Ah 

Referred to the L.P. cylinder, Pi/i = P/ix4^-f-Pi. 

Ah 

and similarly for three or more cylinders. 

(e) Steam Accounted for by Indicator Diagrams. On p. 
230 is deduced the relation that the weight of steam per hour 
shown by an indicator diagram equals * » 

eOA'Dllffc+Cl-wc}. 

Now, for a single cylinder engine, 

PLaN PN(DIU) 

33,0()0 33,000 • 

• This formula is sometimes quoted with w{c+k) in place of wc, c-f fc 
then standing for the volume of the steam at the begiuning of the compres¬ 
sion curve 
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Dividing the one equation by the other, we have , 

Wt. of steam per H.p.-hour=i^p^{T7(c+C)—wc}, 

in which P is the mean effective pressure, c and C are the 
clearance and cut-off volumes expressed as parts of the piston 
displacement, respectively; and W and w the densities of satur¬ 
ated steam at the pressures of cut-off and compression, respec¬ 
tively. This last equation is the more convenient form for the 
diagram water rate. 

The procedure then is to ineiisure C, W, and w on repre¬ 
sentative diagran:s (c being known) from the cylinder considered. 
The aggregate M.e.p. referred to that cylinder (defined under 
(d)) is then calculated and taken as the value of P in the 
water rate formula. The result is the steam accounted for by 
the diagram from the cylinder considered. The procedure is 
repeated for the other cylinders. 

(f) Combined Diagram. Let 

D^ and A=piston displacjements,cu. ft., of high-and-low pressure 
cylinders, respectively. 

t'i> and ri = clearance volumes, cu. ft., of high- and low-pressure 
cylinders, respectively. 

Select representative diagrams from the cylinders, as in Figs. 
95 and 96, and divide them into ten or more equal spaces by 
vertical lines. 

Choose convenient scales of pressure and volume for the com¬ 
bined diagram. Fig 97, and lay them off on coordinate paper. 
Draw in the atmospheric pressure line. 

Locate the vertical line 1-2, Fig. 97, at the volume graduation 
corresponding to the clearance volume, Vi. Locate the vertical 
3-4 at the volume graduation corresponding to Vi+Di. 

Make ten (or more, corresponding to Fig. 95) spaces between 
lines 1-2 and 3-4 with equidistant vertical lines. 
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Fiq. 97.—Combined Diagrams from a Compound Engine. 
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Points 5, 6, 7, etc., on the reconstructed diagram may now be 
located on these verticals by scaling the pressures’of tbc corre¬ 
sponding points of Fig. 95 from the atmospheric line. In this 
way the full low-pressure diagram may be reproduced on the com¬ 
bined diagram. 

Locate vertical 11-12, Fig. 97, to represent the clearance 
volume Vh] and 13-14 to represent Vn+Dn- 

Draw equidistant verticals between 11-12 and 13-14, and 
locate points 15, 16, 17, etc., as for the low-pressure diagram. 
This establishes the high-pressure diagram. 

The combined diagram. Fig. 97, fairly represents the whole 
expansion of the steam on a single P-V scale. When making 
comparisons with assumed ideal expansion diagrams, however, it 
should l)C borne in mind that Fig. 97 docs not truly represent the 
continuous expansion of a given weight of steam. The high- 
pressure expansion curve is for all of the steam in the high-pressure 
cylinder; but the low-pressure expansion is for a lesser quantity 
(jf steam by the amount caught in the clearance of the high- 
pressure cylinder. Furthermore, valve and piston leakage will 
affect the validity of comparisons made with the hyperbolic ex¬ 
pansion curve or the constant steam weight curves. 

To draw in the ideal expansion line for the given conditions 
(the ideal being assumed hyperbolic, or PV=a, constant), the 
boiler pressure line should first be drawn in on both the high- 
pressure and combined diagrams, as indicated on Figs. 96 and 97. 
The compression line of the high-pressure diagram (Fig. 96) is 
continued on a hyperbolic curve until it intersects the boiler 
pressure line at point 21. The expansion curve is continued 
similarly, thus locating point 22. The volume corresponding to 
the distance between 21 and 22 is now calculated in cubic feet. 
This volume is assumed to be that of the steam received from 
the boiler per stroke, as though in an engine without clearance. 

Now continue line 1-2, Fig. 97, until it intercepts the boiler 
pressure line at 23. From 23 lay off 23-24 equal to the volume 
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just calculated. Through 24, construct, the required hyperbolic 
curve by one of the well-known methods, using the line 1-2 and 
the condenser pressure line as zero axes. 

(g) The Ratio of Expansion is equal to the volume of the low- 
pressure cylinder, including clearance, divided by the volume of 
the steam in the high-pressure cy inder, including clearance, 
at the point of cut-off. The last named is found as follows and 
is then termed the “ commercial cut-off.” Referring to the high- 
pressure diagram. Fig. 96, a horizontal is drawn through the 
highest point on the steam admission line. The intersection of 
this horizontal with the prolonged expansion curve, that is point 
26, is the commercial cut-off. 

(h) The Diagram Factor may be found by dividing the area 
of the combined diagram. Fig. 97^ by the area of the ideal diagram, 
23-24-26-4-3-1. Or it may be calculated by dividing the aggre¬ 
gate M.c.p. referred to the low-preSsure cylinder by the ideal 
M.c.p. obtained from the following formula: 

Ideal M.e.p.=^(l-t-log,/t')-?>, 

in which P'=boiler pressure, lbs. per sq. in., absolute; 

p=condenser pressure, lbs. per. sq. in., absolute; 

. length 1-3 

R = ideal ratio of expansion= 23-24 ' 

47. * Economy Test of a Steam Turbine 

Principles. The measurements and results, in general, are 
the same as those for a reciprocating engine, except that there 
can be no indicated horse-power determination, and often no 
brake measurements, an electrical load being considered instead. 
Since it is not possible to indicate a turbine, the term ” internal 
horse-power" is sometimes used to express the equivalent of 
indicated horse-power, but it is not a definite quantity. It is 

* See also Appendix B, Items 19, 20, 37 and 3$. * 
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often impracticable to apply a brake to the turbine slj^ft on account 
of the direct connection of a generator; in such a case the tur¬ 
bine and generator must be tested as a single unit. For other 
details, see Test 45, principles. 

(a) Determination of the Useful Horse-power may be made 
the satne as for Test 44 if the turbine alone is tested with the 
use of a brake. Otherwise, the electrical load should be measured 
in kilowatts by taking eitlier wattmeter reatlings or readings of 
amperes and volts. The horse-power equivalent to the electrical 
output, that is, the “ electrical horse-power,” may be found from 

1 Electrical horse-power (E.h.p.) = 0.746 kilowatt. 

For alternating current generators, the code of the A.S.M.E. states 
that the electrical output is the kilowatts delivered to the switch¬ 
board less that required for field excitation when the field is 
separately excited. Under this condition, therefore, measure¬ 
ments of the field current and voltage should be made. 

(b) Steam Consumption. The pounds of steam consumed 
per hour may be mej,surcd by any of the methods described 
under Test 45 (a) except by indicator diagram. Dividing this 
by the kilowatts or horse-power gives the pounds of steam per 
kilowatt- or horsc-power-hour. 

It is often desirable, for purposes of comparison, to base 
the steam consumption on brake horse-power or “ internal horse¬ 
power.” The former quantity may be estimated, if an effi¬ 
ciency curve of the generator is available, by multiplying the 
steam consumption in pounds per electrical horse-power-hour 
at a given load l.>y the generator efficiency at that load. 

The internal horse-power is difficult to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy. It is sometimes assumed to be the quo¬ 
tient of the brake horse-power and the mechanical efficiency of o 
steam engine W'orking under the same conditions. This, ol 
course, is a crude estimate. Using it, however, the steam con¬ 
sumption may be expressed on the basis of internal horse-iwwer 
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For duration of the test, see page 233. 

Additional Data. If there are traps arranged to catch con¬ 
densation from the turbine casing, they should be drained regu¬ 
larly and the condensate weighed in with the steam consumed. 
Readings should be made of the pressure in the nozzle chamber 
to show the drop of pressure through the governor valve. If 
this drop is excessive, the steam consumption will be correspond¬ 
ingly high. The predetermined conditions of pressure, quality, 
and back pressure or vacuum should be kept as constant as 
possible, and the quantities carefully measured, as they have a 
decided influence' upon the economy of a turbine. It is impor¬ 
tant that the barometer be read to get the retiuired accuracy 
in the measurement of vacuum which should be expressed as an 
absolute pressure. This is because at low pressures the heat 
content of steam varies materially with the pressure, and also 
because turbine economy is more dependent upon the predeter¬ 
mined vacuum than pressure or superheat. 

For the purpose of estimating the steam consumption of a 
turbine under a given set of conditions of,steam presstire, quality 
and vacuum, such .as arc stated in the manufacturer’s guarantee, 
the turbine being tested under soHiewhat different conditions, 
correction curves arc supplied by the manufacturer. These 
show the number of pounds of steam per horse-power- or kilo¬ 
watt-hour to be subtracted from the test result if the stated 
pressure is higher than the actual, the number to be subtsaeted if 
the stated superheat is higher, and the number to be subtracted 
if the stated back pressure is lower, or vice versa. 

Willan's line should lie plotted during all trials under vari¬ 
able output. 

(c) The Thermal Efficiencies arc obtained exactly as for 
Test 45 (c), the basis for the computation of useful work being 
the electricjil, brake, or internal horse-power. 

(d) Separation of Losses. The losses of a turbine may be 
considered in two groups. First, approximately constant losses 
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which include those due to friction and radiatiigi Frictional 
resistance is encountered at the hearings and stuffing boxes, and 
between the discs and blades and the steam, and through wind¬ 
age of the external parts. Second, steam losses including leakage 
through clearance spaces, condensation, and faulty action of 
the blades and nozzles in not completely absorbing the energy 
of the steam. 

These losses may not be separately measured without an 
involved test. Professor Carpenter has indicated a method of 
separating the two groups by the use of VVillan’s line. When 
plotted against brake horse-powers, this lino intercepts the axis 
of steam con.sumption at a point which shows the steam con¬ 
sumed per hour to overcome the first group of losses, that is, 
at no load. The distaiuai parallel to the load axis, measured in 
horsc'-power, necessary to move Willan’s line so that it shall pass 
through the origin, ccpials the pow'er given to the first group of 
losses. At any other load, this quantity is to be subtracted from 
the power that would be developed by the acdual amount of 
steam consumed if opt^raling on the Rankine cycle; the result 
is the actual brake horse-pow'er plus the second group of losses, 
from which the second group may be readily obtained. 

Problem 47,. A turbine, tested at full load, oonsumes 3150 lbs. of steam 
in 90 minutes. The current delivered is 340 amperes and 220 volts. The 
generator efficiency at full load is 95 per cent and the friction losses of the 
turbine are 5 per cent of the power delivered to the generator. What is the 
steam consumption in pounds i)er kilowatt-hour, per E.h.p.-hour, per B.h.p.- 
hour, and per internal horse-power-hour? Ans., 28.1 per Kw.-hr. 

Problem 47s. For the test of Problem 47i, average values as follows 
were obtained. Steam pressure, 1.50 lbs. gage; superheat, 80° F.; vacuum, 
20 inches mercury; barometer, 28.5 inches. What would have been the steam 
consumption if the following conditions held? Steam pressure, 180 lbs., 
aba.; superheat, 100° F.; vacuum, 28 ins.; barometer, 30 ins. Correc¬ 
tions are 0.05 lb. pet kilowatt-hour for each iraund difference in the steam 
pressure, 0.02 lb. for each degree of superheat, and 1 0 lb. for each inch of 
vacuum. Ans., 20.5 lbs. per Kw.-hr. 

Problem 47j. What is the thermal efficiency for the results of Problem 
47,? How much efficiency should be added or subtracted for each unit of 
steam pressure, back pressure, and suircrhcat. (Sec Problem 472.) 
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48. Economy Test of a Steam Power Plant 

Principles. A complete tost consists of measurements of the 
amounts of heat distributed and lost in the entire system, 
beginning with the energy of the fuel and ending with the energy 
delivered at the shaft or switchboard. For the present we shall 
consider only th.at part of the plant beyond the boiler, the subject 
of boiler trials being separately treated under Tost 54. 

The most important result from power plant tests is the fuel 
consumption in pounds of fuel per horse-power- or kilowatt- 
hour. Other rcsnlts are the steam and heat consumption of the 
engine and the auxiliaries, and the heat balance. The latter is 
an equation between the total heat available and the various 
amounts accounted for in its distribution. They may be found 
in heat units per hour and expressed as per cents of the total 
heat per hour added to the feed water entering the boiler. If 
these percentages are separately multiplied by the boiler efficiency, 
the items of the heat balance will then be percentages of the heat 
available in the fuel. This follows from the fact that boiler 
efficiency is that part of the fuel energy which is added to the 
feed water and distributed as steam.' 

The boiler trial, which is part of the complete test and con¬ 
ducted at the same time, gives the efficiency of the boiler and its 
losses, all based on the heat value of the fuel. A complete 
heat balance is thereby obtainable. 

The usual condensing power plant contains as amKiliaries a 
condenser, circulating pump, air pump, and feed water pump. 
There may also be a cooling tower and its auxiliaries, and a feed 
water heater using the exhaust steam from the auxiliaries, and 
such minor apparatus as separators, traps, etc., which may or 
may not be arranged to drain back to the boiler. 

The rearrangement of the apparatus and piping for the pur¬ 
pose of testing should interfere as little as possible with normal 
operating conditions, and any departures from them that may 
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effect the results, such as different feed water^temperatures, 
should be allowed for by making a separate test to measure the 
actual working quantities that have been altered. 

Equipments of different power plants are too varied for very 
specific directions for the mea.surcments of the various quan¬ 
tities. Any of the methods given under Test 45 (a) for the 
measurement of steam weights should be applied according to 
the exigencies of the particular test. Any one item of the heat 
balance may be omitted from the direct measurements, since 
one item may always be figured by subtraction. 

The basis of all heat measurements is the heat contained by 
the feed water just before it enters the boiler or economizer if 
there is one. 

Duration. If a boiler trial is included, its duration deter¬ 
mines the length of the test; if the engine and auxiliaries only are 
to be tested, the duration should be the same as for a test of the 
engine alone. See Tests 45 and 54, principles. 

(a) Steam and Heat Consumption of Engine and Auxiliaries 
per Horse-power- or Kilowatt-hour. Let w stand for weight 
of steam per hour; II, for its total heat per pound above 32 degrees 
depending upon its pressure and quality; and let h be the number 
of heat units per pound of the feed water above 32 degrees. Let 
the subscripts e, c, a, f, and b refer to the engine, circulating 
pump, air pump, feed pump, and boiler respectively. Then 
the steam consumption is 

(w.+ttc-t-tfa-l-uv)-5-horse-power or kilowatts output. 

To get the heat consumption, the various values of II should 
be Used for strict accuracy, as determined by the pressure and 
qu.‘dity of the steam just before it is delivered to each unit, but 
in most cases the following form is practically correct. 

Heat consumed per hour = v)e(IIe—h) + (We+Wa-i-u’/)(Ht—h). 

Dividing this by the horse-power or kilowatts gives the 
required quantity. 
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The heat, consumed per hour by the engine and auxiliaries 
may also be determined by subtracting the heat lost to leakage 
and drips from the total heat added to the feed water (see (6) 
and (c) following). 

The values of H should be obtained from the steam tables 
by reference to the me.asuremcnts of pressure, temperature, 
and quality of the steam at the point considered. For Hi, this 
should be immediately beyond the main stop valve of the boiler; 
for He, it should bo just behind the main stop valve of the engine, 
between it and the separator if one is used, h is obtained from 
the temperature Hof the feed water just before it enters the boiler. 
If an injector is used, the temperature should be taken before 
entering the injector, since the heat added by that instrument 
comes from the boiler and returns to it. The heat consumed 
by the feed pump in this case should be figured separately and 
is very nearly equal to the heat equivalent of the work done in 
pumping. (See Test 52.) 

(b) Heat Added per Hour to the Feed Water. If there is 
only one source of supply yielding W lbs. j)cr hour, then the heat 
added is 

W{Ih-K). 

If in addition to this there is another supply such as would be 
obtained from traps, separators, etc., draining back to the boiler 
in an independent pipe carrying ll'a lbs. per hour, then the heat 
added is 


Wi{Ih-h{)+W2{Ih-h2), 


the subscripts 1 and 2 referring to the main and auxiliary supplies, 
respectively. 

The quantities Ih and h are measured as under (n). The 
weight of the main supply is generally measured by a weighing 
system as for boiler trials (see Test 54 [b)). Auxiliary supplies 
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of feed may be metered or directly weighed during a special 
test made for that purpose. 

(c) Heat Lost to Leakage and Drains. Leakage may occur 
from the steam space of the boiler or from the steam pipes either 
to the air or to pipe branches, and it may occur below the water 
level in the boiler. Leakage w’hich cannot bo prevented should 
be measured by a preliminary test similar to that described on 
page 231 for leakage correction. It is assumed that the rate of 
leakage thus determined remains the same through the test of 
the plant. Calling it u’l pounds per hour, the heat lost is 


Wi{Ht—h) 

If the separators, traps, etc., do not drain back to the boiler, 
they may be kept closed during the test and drained at regular 
intervals into buckets of cold water whereby they arc weighed. 
If Wd is the number of pounds of water withdrawn per hour, 
the loss is 

Wd(Ih—h) 

• 

If this water is returned as an auxiliary supply, h 2 should be 
substituted for h in the above. 

(d) Heat Balance. All the items, having been measured as 
above in heat units per hour, may now be expressed as percentages 
of the heat added to the feed water. Then the heat balance is 

100% = % of heat consumed by engine 

+% of heat consumed by auxiliaries (stated sepa¬ 
rately or collectively) 

+% of heat lost to leakage and drains. 

The first item on the right-hand side may be subdivided into the 
per cent of heat equivalent to the aseful work and the per cents 
representing the various engine losses. 

It should be noted that this method of analyzing the heat 
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distribution charges against the engine and auxiliaries the losses 
of radiation between the condenser and tlie boiler. Also, it a 
feed water heater is used, the heat consumed by the engine 
figures less, although the actual performance of the engine is 
exactly the same as if no heater were used, because the value of 
h, the heat of the feed water, is higher. The only way in which 
the effect of the heater appears numerically is in the heat added 
to the feed water, but no idea of the saving due to the heater 
may be formed. 

Problem 48,. A condensing plant is arranged so that the exhaust from 
the auxiliaries preheats the feed water after it leaves the condenser, in a closed 
heater. Tell how the plant eould be tested so as to show the loss due to drop 
in the heat of the liquid between the engine exhaust and the heater entrance, 
and the gain due to the feed water heater. 


49. Valve Setting of a Duplex (Steam) Pump 

Principles. The duplex pump consists of two reciprocating 
steam pumps operating side by side and arranged so that the 
piston rod motion of one operates the steam valve of the other. 
Each pump consists of a water cylinder whose piston is directly 
driven by the piston rod of the stcajn cylinder. 

The steam valves distribute the steam so that one pump is 
on its forward stroke when the other is on its return. The valves 

have neither laps nor lead, so 
that cut-off occurs siipultanc- 
ously with release. The valve 
stem of each pump is driven 
by a rocker deriving its motion 
from the piston rod of the other 
pump (see Fig. 98). As each 
Fio. 98.—Duplex Pump Valve Motion. ''"'-•ktT moves through the 

whole piston rod stroke and as 
it is desirable that tlie valves throw only at the end of the stroke, 
a certain amount of lost motion is pro’.;ided between the valve 
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stem and the valve. This is shown by the dist^ce c in the 
figure. The valve stem passes freely through a hole in a lug on 
the valve, and gives motion to the valve only when the nuts n 
and n come into contact with the lug. By adjusting the lost 
motion, the valve may have more or less throw. 

There are two steam and two exhaust ports for each steam 
cylinder, SS and EE. This is arranged as a safeguard against 
the piston hitting the cylinder head. If the valve should not 
close the exhaust port before the end of the exhaust stroke, the 
piston itself will close it, thus entraining steam in the clearance 
space wliich acts as a cushion. 

(a) Adjustment of Lost Motion of Valve. This is accom¬ 
plished by setting the valves in their mid-positions when the 
pistons are in their mid-positions. 

The pistons should be set by reference to prick marks on the 
piston rods. The limiting positions of stroke should be meas¬ 
ured by prying each piston rod with a bar to the e.xtreme of its 
travel, pressure behind the pistons being released by opening 
drains or otherwise. JVhen the piston rods are set midway 
between these positions, the rockers should be vertical. 

With the steam chest cover removed, the valves are now 
placed so that they completely cover the ports. The nuts n, 
n, Fig. 98, are then adjusted so that there is an equal amount of 
clearance between each one and the valve lug. With some 
designs, there is only one nut to be adjusted on each stem, this 
nut then being between two lugs. In such a case the clearances 
may not be changed in amount, but only equalized. In other 
designs there is a “ lost motion link ” outside of the valve chest 
by which the clearances may be adjusted without opening the 
chest. 

The proper amount of clearance depends upon the size and 
design of the pump and may be determined by trial. If the steam 
ports are to be opened full each stroke, then the total lost motion 
should be equal to the throw of the valve stem corresponding to 
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normal pistop stroke less twice the steam port length parallel 
to the stroke. 

(b) Readjustment after Trial. If, after the valves are set, 
the pump runs “ lame,” that is, the strokes are unequal in 
length or time, it may be because the resistances of the water 
cylinders are different. They should then be examined for 
leaky water valves, tight stuffing boxes, etc. Such faults being 
corrected, if the pump still runs lame, the lo.st motion of the 
valves must be readjusted until the desired equality of strokes 
is obtained. It need only be remembered that to diminish the 
lost motion makes the valve throw greater, thus providing 
better access to the steam and release to the exhaust. 

Problem 49,. Explain why the ordinary duplex pump cannot use steam 
expansively. 

Problem 49.. If the stroke of one piston rod of a duplex pump were 
curtailed at the head end, beiiiK nonnal in other particulars, what should 
bo done to the valve motion to remedy it? 


50. Mechanicai, Efficiency Test of a Reciprocating 
Steam Pump 


Principles. The mechanical efficiency of a steam pump 
equals the useful or water horse-power, W.h.p., divided tiy the 
indicated horse-power of the steam cylinders. If D is the 
total head in feet pumped against, including suction alid dis¬ 
charge, and W is the number of pounds of water delivered per 
minute, then, 


W.h.p. 


WD 

33,000' 


If there were no leakage of water in the pump from one side 
of the piston to the other or through the valves, then the work 
done per minute would be equal to the product of the total 
pressure pumped against in pounds per square foot and the volume 
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displaced by the piston in cubic feet per minute.. If p stands 
for the pressure in the discharge pipe; p', for the vacuum in 
the suction pipe, both in pounds per square inch; and if L and 
A arc the same as in the formula for indicated horse-power, and 
N is the number of working strokes i)er minute, then 


W.h.p. 


U4(p+p')LAN 
33,000X144 ■ 


On account of leakage this fonnula is not a reliable one with 
which to determine the water horse-power. It may l)e used only 
by assuming a value for the leakage, and this may lx; very inexact. 

Leakage of water in a pump, of the kind referred to, is called 
“ slip.” It is generally expressed numerically as a percentage 
of the piston displacement. 

(a) Steam End Indicated Horse-power at Various Water 
Horse-powers. The indicated horse-power is found exactly 
as for a steam engine (see Test 44 (a)), except in regard to measure¬ 
ment of the stroke length, L. With direct acting reciprocating 
pumps, there is no constant limit to the stroke length and in 
ordinary operation it may vary materially. An average value 
should therefore be obtained from a number of measurements 
throughout the test. There is on the market a continuous 
recording device for this purpose, but if one is not available, the 
average stroke may be obtained from the average lengths of the 
indicator diagrams, the ratio of reduction being known. Another 
method is to set a scale against a mark on some projecting part 
of the piston rod, and to note the travel of this mark at regular 
time intervals. 

The water horse-jrower may be varied either by changing 
the speed of the pump or the discharge pressure. With reciprocat¬ 
ing steam pumps, the pressure is usually approximately constant, 
and the water load varies with the quantity of water demanded. 
Either the pressure or the speed may be the independent variable 
during test, according to the operating conditions of the pump. 
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The pre^ure may be varied during the test 'for different 
runs, by opening the stop valve in the discharge pipe more or less. 

The quantity of water delivered per minute may fee measured 
by any of the methods of determining water rates. For large 
pumps, weirs may be used. 

The head against which the water is discharged may be 
measured with a pressure gage set in the discharge pipe.* The 
suction head generally may be measured in feet, and taken as 
the difference in level between that of the water supplied and the 
center of the pressure gage used for measuring discharge pressure. 
Since 1 lb. per Scjuarc inch=2.3 feet head, the total head is 

D=2.Sp+D' 

in which 1)' is the suction head in feet. 

Readings of p and D' should be taken at regular intervals 
during each run. 

These quantities determine the water horse-power according 
to the formula previously given. The water horse-power may 
be estimated, according to the second fprmula, if the discharge 
pressure and the number of strokes per minute are measured, 
and if a value for the percentage*of slip is assumed (see (d)). 

Neither of the formulas for water horse-power takes into 
account the kinetic energy of the water delivered. Generally 
the velocities of the water are low enough to make this a negligible 
quantity. If it is desired to calculate the horse-powef due to 
kinetic energy, the velocity should first be figured from the 
cubic feet discharge per unit of time and the cross-section of 
the pipe. The result is then obtained by, 

WtP 

W.h.p. available from kinetic energy = 2^—^33,000 

in which W has the same value as before, v is the velocity in feet 
per second, and g = 32.2, nearly. 

* See also Test 70 (e). 
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(b) Mechanical and Fluid Losses. The loss duo i|> mechanical 
friction of the pump parts may l)c obtained by indicating both 
the water and steam ends of the pump. The indicated horse¬ 
power of the water end is obtained in exactly the same way as 
for the steam cylinder, tlie same values being used for the num¬ 
ber of strokes per minute and the average length of stroke. 
Then the steam end I.h.p. minus the water end I.h.p. equals 
the mechanical friction horse-power. 

The fluid losses are due to leakage, or slip, fluid friction 
of the water against its passage in the porls, eddies, etc. Slip 
causes loss of power through water being pumped against pres¬ 
sure from one part of the pump to another without being dis¬ 
charged into the delivery main. These losses are included in 
the power shown by the indicator diagram for the water end. 
Consequently the horse-power lost equals the I.h.p. of the 
water end minus the W.h.p. as calculated under (a). 

(c) The Gross Efficiency for each value of W.h.p. is obtained 
by dividing the W.h.p. by the corresponding I.h.p. of the steam 
end. It is sufficient, for each run, to use average values 
of heads, water rates, mean effective pressures, and stroke 
lengths and speeds with which to calculate a single value of 
efficiency. 

The indicated horse-power of the water cylinders is some¬ 
times measured. This divided by the I.h.p. of the steam 
cylinders is the efficiency covering mechanical losses only. 

(d) Slip. The piston displacement in cubic feet is 

per minute. The water actually displaced, in the same units, 
is Tf/62.5 at ordinary temperatures. The percentage of slip 
is therefore. 


LAN 
144 ■ 


_E 

62.5 


LAN 

144 


XlOO 



XIOO. 
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The quantities involved have been obtained for the other 
determinatiofis. 

(e) The Capacity of pumps is generally expressed in gallons 
per twenty-four hours. Knowing the weight of water, or cubic 
feet, discharged per minute, the capacity is readily calculated, 
for which purpose the following closely approximate relations 
may be used. 

1 gal. weighs 8.33 lbs. 1 cu.ft. contains 7.5 gal. 

Problem 60i. The following data ai'e obtained from the test of a duplex 
pump. Discharge"pressure, gage, 3.5 lbs.; suction lift, 4.5 ft.; water dis¬ 
charged per minute, 110 lbs.; length of stroke, 5 ins.; number of strokes 
per minute, both cylinders, 250; size of water cylinders, 2 ins.XS ins. 
What is the W.h.p., the percentage of slip, and the capacity of the pump? 

* Am., 0.283 H.p.; 22.6%. 

Problem 80,. In the preceding problem, if the internal diameter of the 
discharge pipe is 1.38 ins., what is the horse-power due to velocity? 

Problem 8 O 3 . It the pressure in the discharge pipe is 12 lbs., and if the 
water supply is 0 feet above the gage indicating the discharge pressure, what 
is the tot^ head? Am., 21.6 ft. 

Problem 6O4. Run a series of tests on a steam pump to show the rela¬ 
tion between slip and discharge pressure, and sli^ and speed. 


51. * Economy Test of a Steam Pump 

Principles. These, in general, are the same as given for the 
economy test of a steam engine, Test 45, the only difference 
being that the useful work is measured in terms of water horse¬ 
power as defined under Test 50. 

In addition to the measurements listed under Test 45, 
another one is usually required, namely, of “ duty.” Duty is 
the number of foot-pounds of useful work performed by a pump 
per million B.t.u. consumed by the engine. 

(a) Steam and Heat Consumption. The pounds of steam 
consumed per hour may be found by any of the methods under 
Test 45 (a). The water horse-power, is determined as under 

* See also Appendix B, items 21, 39 and 43. 
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Test 50 (o). From these two quantities the pounds of steam 
per W.h.p.-hour may be calculated. 

The heat consumed per pound of steam is H—V, using the 
same notation and reasoning as given under Test 45, principles. 
Pressure readings of the supply and exhaust steam, and quality 
determinations of the supply steam are required for these lieat 
quantities. 

(b) Thermal Efficiency. This is the same as for Test 45 
(«) except that the Rankiac standard need not be used in most 
cases. 

(c) Duty.* The thermal efficiency (as stated above), when ex- 
.pressed as a fraction, is the heat equivalent of the useful work done 
per B.t.u. consumed. ■ The number of foot-pounds of useful work 
done by each B.t.u. consumed is therefore 778 times the efficiency, 
778 being the mechanical equivalent of heat. Since the duty is 
the number of foot-pounds per million B.t.u. consumed, 

Duty=778,000,000X Efficiency. 

It should be noted thal^ the efficiency is here expressed not as a 
per cent, but as a fraction of the heat consumed. 

Problem 61,. The steam used for the test cited in Problem 50, was 88 
lbs. per hour, and was at 85 lbs. gage prr!Saure, quality 97 per cent. The 
ptunp exhaust steam was at 10 lbs. gage. What were the steam consump¬ 
tion in pounds per horse-power-hour, the heat consumption in B.t.u. per 
horse-power-hour, the thermal efficiency, and the duty? 

. Arts., Eft. =0.86%. 

Problem 61,. A pump discharges 4750 lbs. of water against a total 
head of 100 ft., in a certain time. During the same time it is supplied with 
100 Ihr. of sleam and from each pound it consumes 1000 B.t.u. What is 
the duty of tho pump? Am., 4,750,000. 


52. Economy Test op an Injector 

Principles. The injector is a pump in which the heat energy 
of steam is directly used. Works on steam engines and steam 

• Item 43(c), Appendix B, is intended to replace "Duty.” 
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Ccthrh 


tnjtcioi 


feeet Wafer Titrtk- •' 

Fia. 99.—^Injector Test. 


I'oilers describe the instrument in detail. The results from an 
injector test 'are the same as those from a steam pump test. 

In addition, the number of pounds of 
water pumped per pound of steam sup¬ 
plied is usually quoted. The methods 
of testing are somewhat different, inas¬ 
much as a direct measurement of the 
weight of steam per hour is not neces¬ 
sary, this quantity being obtained from 
the heat balance. 

Fig. 99 shows diagrammatically the 
arrangement of an injector for test. 

An expression for the weight of steam 
used per minute is deduced by equating 
the heat energy of the steam entering 
the injector; plus the mechanical and 
heat energy of the water entering, to the heat and mechanical 
energy of the water discharged. The datum of the heat measure¬ 
ments is at 32° F., and of the energy measurements is the level of 
the injector. 

Let IF=weights, in pounds.per minute; 

A=heat of the liquid; 

L=heat of vaporization of the steam supplied; 
a:=quality of the steam supplied, if wet; 
p=pressure of discharge, pounds per squaje inch; 
suction head, and distance between injector 
and gage, feet, respectively; 
t = temperatures, degrees F. 

Subscripts /, s, d refer to feed water, steam, and discharge, 
respectively. 

Then, expressing all energies in heat units, and neglecting 
kinetic energy 

' ^A-^+TF,(ft.+a:L) = FA-|-^-^^|^+Radiation. 
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Also, • 

Wt = W,+W.. 

Solving these equations simultaneously and neglecting radiation,' 
we have 




2.3p+D" , D 


F,=- 


778 


+ 


ha-i-xL — ha- 


2.3^d-D 




In this expression, the heat equivalents of the work are very 
small compared iVith the other quantities and they may be 
omitted. For the heat of the liquid, h, in each case may be 
substituted its closely approximate value, <—32. There results, 


F,= 


U-tf 
ia'i'XLd — < 


xWf. 


Selection of the Independent Variable. This may be the 
discharge pressure, the feed water temperature, the suction 
head, or the steam pressure. When the injector is used as an 
ordinary pump, the discharge pressure is perhaps the most 
important of these. If this is selected as the independent vari¬ 
able, it may be controlled by means of the valve in the discharge 
pipe, see Fig. 99. If the steam pressure is selected, it may be 
varied by the stop valve in the steam pipe, but the gage should 
be placed on the other side of the valve to record the pressure 
on the injector. Whichever quantity is selected, all of the 
others should be kept as constant as possible throughout each 
nm, and the injector should be regulated before each run so as 
to secure maximum flow. 

(a) Pounds of Water Pumped per Pound of Steam. It must 
first be decided whether to credit the injector with the feed 
water only, or with the feed water plus the condensed steam 
which appears in the discharge. If the injector is used for 
emptying, as when draining a mine, the former amount is logically 
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used; if for filling, as when supplying a tank at a height, the 
latter amount is proper. When used as a boilei' feed, there is 
room for some discussion of which is the correct amount. The 
condensed steam is returned to the boiler, but it is used again to 
operate the injector, so strictly speaking it is not a part of the 
useful feed water. On the other hand, a duplc.x pump used 
for feed water would not return the steam used to drive it and 
would have to pump that much more water. 

From the equation previously deduced, we have 

Wf J,+xL-U 
W, U-tf • 


which is the pounds of feed water pumped by one pound of 
steam. Adding one to the numerical value of this expression 
gives the pounds of water plus steam pumped. 

The temperatures are obtained from thermometers appro¬ 
priately placed in the discharge, feed, and steam pipe; the latent 
heat, from the steam tables; and the quality, from a calorimeter. 
It is often sufficient to assume a value for the quality, provided 
that may be done within 2 per Cent of its true value. The 
injector should be run long enough before each run at the required 
conditions to establish uniform temperatures. The run should 
be long enough to secure enough temperature readings for a fair 
average, and for the proper measurement of the qflantities 
mentioned later. * 

(b) Pounds of Steam per Water Horse-power-hour. The 
equation for Wg, previously deduced, gives the pounds of steam 
used per minute. The water horse-power is 

„„ . W,(2.3p+D'+D") W,D'+Wt(.2.np+D'') 

-3^00- 3p06 ’ 

the one or the other to be used according to the .considerations 
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given under (a). The pounds of steam per water horse-power 
hour is then 

60 vr, 

Wdi-p.' 

For this quantity it is necessary to make the same measure¬ 
ments as enumerated under (a) and also to measure the feed 
water rate and the heads, I)''and D”. The pounds of feed water 
per minute may he determined by any of the methods for measur¬ 
ing water. A convenient arrangement is to use a hook gage 
or water glass in the tank from which the feed is obtained, by 
which the drop in water level may be timed. This causes a 
variation in the suction head, but if the tank is of generous 
cross-section, the percentage of variation may be small enough 
not to effect the results materially. The average value of the 
suction head may be figured from the readings of water level. 
The head D" is, of course, constant throughout the test. 

(c) Thermal Efficiency. When considered merely as a pump, 
the same expression for efficiency as for a steam engine holds, 
Test 45 (c). 

. 254.5 

^f^‘'ien''y=.s(/..+xL:::/r.)- 

When considered as a boiler feed apparatus, the efficiency 
is much higher than this because the heat in the discharge is then 
• useful,” and the only loss is that due to radiation. A deter¬ 
mination of radiation may be made from the heat balance if the 
steam supplied is measured as well as the feed water, from which 
the boiler feed efficiency may be found. This requires much 
more precision in all the test measurements than the other 
results do, however, because the radiation is a small difference 
between two large quantities. 

(d) Duty. See Test 51 (c). 

(e) Capacity should be figured in gallons per twenty-four 
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hours from the test results of Wt or Wd, according to the use 
to which the injector is to be put. 

Problem 62i. A test of an injector yields the followinp! data. Steam 
pressure 100 lbs. g!ige; quality, 97 per cent; temperature of feed, 60° F.; 
temperature of discharge, 147° F.; pressure of discharge, 10.5 lbs.; gage in 
discharge pipe, H ft. above injector; level of feed water, 10 ft. above injector; 
cross-section of supply tank, 7.1 sq. ft.; rate of fall of water in supply tank 
while pumping, 4.i2 in. per minute. What is the ratio of water pumped to 
steam used, the pounds of steam per W.h.p.-hour, the efficiency, and the duty? 
Base all results on the total amount of discharge. Ans., Eff. =0.38%. 

Problem 82j. What should be the capacity of an injector to supply a 
100-H.p. boiler, if it operates only two-thirds of the time? 


63. Economy Test op the PuLSOMETtiR 

Principles. The pulsometcr is a pump in which the pressure 
energy of steam is applied directly to the water pumped without 
intermediate pistons. It consists of two cast-iron chambers 
controlled by automatic valves and working alternately. Steam, 
entering one, discharges the water by its superior pressure, 
while in the other, the partial vacuum, formed from steam con¬ 
densed by contact with the W’ater, draws a fresh supply of feed. 

The results from a pulsometcr tegt, the equations to. be used, 
and the method of testing are exactly the same as for an injector 
test, 52, to which the reader is referred. 


54. * Economy Test op a Steam Boiler 

Principles. The heat available in the coal consumed in the 
furnace of a steam boiler is distributed under four heads: First, 
the useful heat which goes to evaporate the feed water; second, 
the heat lost with the carbon slipping through the grate or 
removed in cleaning; third, the heat carried up the stack by the 
exhaust gases; and fourth, the heat lost by radiation and all 
otherwise unaccounted for losses. The heat carried up the 
stack may be traced under the subheadg, heat carried as tem- 
• See Appendix B, items 16, 36 and refetenoee. 
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perature of the dry exhaust gases, heat carried by steam formed 
by evaporation of water in the coal and from the* combustion of 
hydrogen, and heat lost through incomplete combustion of 
carbon, .hydrogen, and hydro-carbons. 

A complete boiler test to determine these quantities includes 
measurements of feed water and coal supplied for a counted time, 
and analyses of the coal, ash, and flue gases. 

Besides the heat balance, certain other quantities are to be 
found for the purpose of comparing the general performance of 
the boiler with that of others. The following terms should be 
understood in this connection. 

A unit of^eraporation (U.e.) is 970.4 B.t.u. added to the feed 
water. This unit equals the latent heat of steam at atmospheric 
pressure. A unit of evaporation will therefore make one pound 
of dry steam in a boiler operated at atmospheric pressure and 
supplied with feed water at 212° F., or, more briefly, “ from and 
at 212 degrees.” 

The factor of evaporation (F.e.) is the number of units of 
evaporation added to each pound of the feed water. If H is 
the total heat of 1 lb. of steam generated under the existing 
conditions of pressure and quality, and h' the heat of the feed 
water, both counted from 32 degrees, then the heat added per 
pound is H—h', and 

Factor of evaporation 

Equivalent evaporation (E.e.) may be regarded as the number 
of units of evaporation added to a stated amount of feed water, 
and is expressed in units per hour, or per square foot of heating 
surface, or per pound of fuel, etc. Since each pound of feed 
water has F.e. units of evaporation added, 

E.e.* = No. of pounds of feed waterXF.e. 

• The 1922 Code on DeflnHions and Values doHnes the “Unit of Evapcn^tlon'* as 
1000 B.t.u. added to the feed water. The term “factor of evaporatloo” is discarded. 
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This quantity also equals the number of pounds of dry steam 
which would'be generated by the transfer of the same quantity 
of heat in a boiler operating “ from and at 212 degrees.” Equiv¬ 
alent evaporation is generally referred to as a number of pounds 
of steam under these conditions. 

A boiler horse-power (Bo.h.p.) is generated when 34.5 units 
of evaporation are transferred to the feed water per hour. Know¬ 
ing the total number of units of evaporation developed during 
one hour in any boiler trial, the boiler horse-power is 

Bo.h.p. = U.e. per hour 4- 34.5. 

The numerator of this fraction is equivalent evaporation per 
hour. Therefore 


Bo.h.p. = Pounds of feed water per hour X F.e. 4- 34.5. 


If in this expression we put Bo.h.p. = 1, then the pounds of 
34.5 

feed water per hour equals That is 


The number of pounds of feed water to bb evaporated in one hour 
to make one boiler horse-power equals 34.5 divided by the factor 
of evaporation, the latter quantity being fixed by the conditions of 
feed water and steam. 

Also, the number of B.t.u. to be transferred jwr hour to make one 
boiler horse-power=3i.5 X 970.4 = 33480 B.t.u. 

The rate of combustion for coal-fired furnaces is the number 
of pounds of coal consumed per hour per square foot of grate. 


Tho unit of capacity "Boiler horsc-power" Is also discarded in favor of a rating In 
"B.t.u. per hour"=sweight of feed i>er liourX (H—h'). Another rating is recom¬ 
mended.as woU: "UnIt8ofEvaporatlonperhour ’ = woightoffeedpor hourX (H—hO 
-MOOO. 

The 1922 Boiler Test Code (at date of printing) does not entirely conform with 
the above. Consequently, the terms in present use are given in the text. For the 
pew usage, see Appendix B, Item 16 and Paras. 113, 130. 
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Duration of test is governed by tlie error of starring and stop¬ 
ping. All the conditions of the boiler and furnace should be the 
same at the end of the test as they were at the beginning, espe¬ 
cially in regard to the quantity and quality of coal on the grate, 
and water in the boiler. If the coal remaining on the grate at 
the end of the tost is greater than that on the grate at the start, 
the furnace will be charged with a greater amount than it has 
actually consumed, and vice versa, unless an estimate is made 
of the difference between the amounts. The probable error of 
such an estimate is greater in the case of the coal than of the 
water. .(Consequently, the error in the coal measurement deter¬ 
mines the duration of the test. The test should be long enough 
to make the error of starting and stopping less than 1 or 2 per 
cent of the total amount of coal fired. Assuming this error 
to correspond to a difference of 1 in. in the fuel bed, the result¬ 
ing error in the coal quantity will be 2.5 lbs. for each square 
foot of grate surface, the weight of a cubic foot of incandescent 
coal being about 30 lbs. Two and one-half pounds is 1 per 
cent of 250 lbs., so the test should l,c continued until a total 
of 250. lbs. of coal per square foot of grate surface has been fired. 
The higher the rate of combustion, the shorter is the duration. 
If the rate is 20, for example, the test should bo about twelve 
hours long. 

In all cases, the length of the test should be a multiple of 
the regular cleaning period in order to cover and keep constant 
r^ular operating eonditions. In the example just cited, if the 
cleaning period is eight hours, the test should bo continued for 
sixteen hours. 

Starting and Stopping. The boiler should be operated during 
a preliminary run and complete readings taken until they show 
uniformity of all conditions. The furnace should then be thor¬ 
oughly cleaned, enough live coal being left on the grate, as in 
usual cleaning, to start a new fire. The thickness of this coal 
bed should be estimated and noted, and the level of the water 
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in the water column marked with a string tied around the glass 
The boiler is then fired with a fresh charge of weighed coal, th( 
time of firing the first shovelful of which is taken as the starl 
of the main test. The ash-pit should then be cleaned and al 
temperatures, pressures, etc., read. At the end of the test, th( 
cleaning is repeated in exactly the same way as at the beginning 
the time of firing the first shovelful of the fresh coal after clean 
ing being taken as the end of the test. The same observation! 
are made as at the beginning. It is best to note the water leve 
just after the cleaning, with the fire door open, because then then 
will be a minimum of ebullition to cause a false level. 

Sampling of the coal should be done as for the proximati 
analysis Test 37, page 165. Sampling of the flue gas is describee 
under Test 40, page 193. .S^ii^phng of the ashes and refuse 
removed in cleaning and falling through the grate is accordinj 
tnthe same principles as for coal. The steam should be samplec 
for quality determinations, page 144. 

To make clear the quantities resulting from a boiler test 
a set of calculations from observations made for an actual tesi 
will be given for each quantity analyzed in the following. Th« 
condensed or average observations are given below. . 


DATA FROM A BOILER TEST AND NOTATION USED IN FORMULAS 


Duration of test, hours.=12 

Total weight of coal as fired, pounds.=4025 

Total weight ash and refuse, pounds.=734 

Total weight water evaporated, pounds.=36,400 

Boiler pressure, pounds per square inch, abs.=110 ■ 

Quality of steam, x .=0.992 

//=Temperature of feed water, degrees F.=98 

< = temperature boiler room, degrees F.=80 

7’,=temperature flue gas, degrees F.=680 

Proximate analysis. Percentages by weight of coal as fired. 

Moisture.= 2.75 

Volatile matter.= 6.00 

Fixed carbon.-78.45 

Ash..■.-12.8 
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Weight of carbon in 1 lb. of refuse.= 0.20 

m, vm, /f-weights of moisture, volatile matter, and • 
fixed carbon per |>ound of dry coal, 
respectively. 

Heat value of coal by calorimeter.= 13,040 


Volume Analysis op the Flue Gas, Per Cents 


I)«= carbon dioxide.=11.0 

0=oxygen.= 9.0 

M =carbon monoxide.= 0.6 

N=nitrogen.=79.5 


Weights, in Pounds, op Carbon prom 1 lb. op Dry Coal 

Ca - carbon wasted in ash; 

Cl—total carbon; fixed, and in volatile matter; 

C»=carbon burned, appearing in flue gas. 

(a) Determination of Total Coal and Refuse. The coal to be 
fired is weighed out by the barrowful as it is needed and heaped 
on the boiler room floor at a place convenient for firing, one 
barrowful at a time. The following is the best form of log for 
coal records. It includes a few observations to illustrate its 
purpose. 


Weight of Barrow. 

Net Weight. 

Total Weight. 

Time of FiriDg 
First Shovelful. 

Empty. 

FuU. 





S.OO A.M. 
8K)0 

• 100 

260 

150 

160 

100 

275 

176 

326 

824 

100 

Etc. 

260 

160 

486 

8:16 


A chart should be plotted as the test proceeds of total coal 
as shown by the fourth column against time as a base. It should 
be noted particularly that the time to be plotted against the total 
weight from each barrowful is not the time of firing the first 
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shovelful from the corresponding weighing of coal, becaus 
this coal is not entirely burned until the first shovelful of th 
next charge is fired. Referring to the log, 150 lbs. should there 
fore be plotted against 8:24; 325 lbs. against 8; 46; and so forth 
If the rate of evaporation and all other conditions externa 
to the furnace are uniform, then with proper firing, the rate o 
combustion will be uniform, and a fair straight line will be repre 
seated by the points of the plot. This line should pass througl 
the origin; if it intersects the axis of coal weights above the timi 
axis, it indicates that there was too much coal on the grates a 
the start; if below, too little. In such a case, it is better to figuri 
the total coal from the slant of the line. 

The ashes accumulating under the grates and the refusr 
removed during cleanings in the main test should be collected 
allowed to cool without wetting, and then weighed. 

(b) Determination of Total Feed Water Evaporated. The 
feed water may be measured by a meter in the feed water line, 
but when certainty of accurate results is desired, a direct weigh¬ 
ing system such as represented diagrammatically by Fig. IOC 
should be used. With this arrangement', the levels of the water 
at the start of the test is marked by the gage, g, in the suction 

tank and by the string on the 
water column at m. The feed 
pump should be operated at 
a constant rate thrgugh the 
test, this rate being determined 
by the horse-power required 
of the boiler; and, with proper 
firing and regulation, the water 
level shown by the column 
should always be approxi- 
Fio. 100.—Weighing System. matcly at m. The best form 

of log for the records is as 
follows. A few sample observations are included to illustrate. 
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Weight of carbon in 1 lb. of refuse.= 0.20 

m, vm, /f-weights of moisture, volatile matter, and • 
fixed carbon per |>ound of dry coal, 
respectively. 

Heat value of coal by calorimeter.= 13,040 


Volume Analysis op the Flue Gas, Per Cents 


I)«= carbon dioxide.=11.0 

0=oxygen.= 9.0 

M =carbon monoxide.= 0.6 

N=nitrogen.=79.5 


Weights, in Pounds, op Carbon prom 1 lb. op Dry Coal 

Ca - carbon wasted in ash; 

Cl—total carbon; fixed, and in volatile matter; 

C»=carbon burned, appearing in flue gas. 

(a) Determination of Total Coal and Refuse. The coal to be 
fired is weighed out by the barrowful as it is needed and heaped 
on the boiler room floor at a place convenient for firing, one 
barrowful at a time. The following is the best form of log for 
coal records. It includes a few observations to illustrate its 
purpose. 


Weight of Barrow. 

Net Weight. 

Total Weight. 

Time of FiriDg 
First Shovelful. 

Empty. 

FuU. 





S.OO A.M. 
8K)0 

• 100 

260 

150 

160 

100 

275 

176 

326 

824 

100 

Etc. 

260 

160 

486 

8:16 


A chart should be plotted as the test proceeds of total coal 
as shown by the fourth column against time as a base. It should 
be noted particularly that the time to be plotted against the total 
weight from each barrowful is not the time of firing the first 
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(c) Qtiaatities to be Found Prior to Calculations of Results. 
The proximate analysis of the coal is generally expressed in per¬ 
centage by weight of the coal “ as fired,” that is, including mois¬ 
ture. To find the weights per pound of dry coal, it is necessary 
only to divide each of the items by 100 minus the percentage 
of moisture. Thus, for the data of the test previously cited, 

»n=2.75+(100— 2.75) =0.0283 lb. of moisture; 

(wt=0.0617 lb. of volatile matter; 

/c=0.807 lb. of fixed carbon; 

0=0.132 lb. of ash; 
m+/c=0.869 lb. of combustible. 

It is necessary to know the total carbon per pound of dry 
coal. If the ultimate analysis has been made, this figure is 
available; otherwise, it is necessary to estimate it. The method 
quoted under Test 37 (6) may be used, if the proximate analysis 
only has been made. 

On page 169, the data of the above analysis are used as an 
example of this method, and it was found that the total weight of 
carbon in 1 Ib. of dry soal is 

Ci=0.807-|-0.01X0.869 = 0.816 lb. 

The proportion of carbon which is wasted through cleaning 
and grate, Co, may be found in two ways. The first method is 
as follows. 

The total carbon in the refuse equals the total amount of 
refuse minus the ash from the total coal fired. The ash from the 
total coal fired equals the total quantity of coal times the pro¬ 
portion of ash in it as given by the proximate analysis. Then, 

^ Total refuse, lbs.—Total coal, lbs. X Per cent ash+100 

*”Total coal, lbs.X(l—Per cent moisture in coal+100)’ 

the denominator being the total weight of dry cqal. 
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The second method uses the proximate analysis of the ash. 

_ Total refuse, lbs. X Weight of C in 1 lb. refuse 
Total coal, lbs.X(l —Per cent moisture in coal-riOO)’ 


In the first equation it is assumed that all of the ash coming from 
the coal fired during the niain test is removed with the refuse. 
This, however, is uncertain, so it is better to use the second 
method. Applying the data of the test under consideration, 
each pound of the refuse was found to contain 0.20 lb. of carbon. 
The total coal as fired was 4925 lbs. and it contained 2.75 per 
cent of moisture. Tlie total weight of refuse was 734 lbs. Then 


734X0.20 
4925-.0275X4925 


= .0307 lb. 


To find the weight of the carbon burned. 

C, = C,-Ca. ■ 


For given data C»=0.816—0.0307 = 0.785. 


To calculate the factor of evaporation, the heat content of 
the steam generated is first found. Rderring to tht! test data, 
page 266, the steam tables give /ir=305.5+0.992X882.5 = 1181. 
Consequently 




F.e.= 


1181-(98- 32) 
970.4 


1.15. 


All the items of the heat balance will be figured on the basis 
of 1 lb. of dry coal. The heat value of the dry coal as found by 
calorimeter or calculation (see Test 38) will therefore be the heat 
supplied. 

(d) Equivalent Evaporation, per Pound of Coal as Fired, is 


Total water evaporated, Ibs.XF.e. 
Total coal as fired, lbs. 


E.e.c. 
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The units of this expression are either pounds of water evapo¬ 
rated from aAd at 212 degrees per pound of coal, or units of evapo¬ 
ration per pound of coal. For the given data (page 266), 


E.e.c. 


36400X 1.15 

4925 


=8.5 lbs. or U.e. 


Per poxmd of dry coal 

E.e.d.c. = E.e.c.(1 —moisture, lbs.). 

For the given data, E.e.d.c. = 8.5-:-(1 — .027.5) =8.65 lbs. or U.e. 
Per poimd of combustible 

E.e.cb. = E.e.d.c. -i- (vm+fc), 

For the given data, E.e.cb. = 8.65 -f- 0.869 = 9.95 lbs. or U.e. per hr. 
Per hour 

. Total water cvapor.at ed, Ibs.xF.e. 

' ~ Total time, hours. 

For the given data, 

E.e.hr. = (36400Xl.15)-i-12 = 3440 lbs. or U.e. per hr. 


(e) Over-all Efficiency. Since there are E.e.d.c.X970.4 B.t.u. 
added to the fecil water for each pound of dry coal fired, and since 
the heat available from this coal is its heat value, the efficiency 
is, 

E.e.d.c. X970.4_ 

Heat value of dry coal' 

For the given data, over-all efficiency=8.65X970.4-j-13,040=65 
per cent. 

(f) Loss to Carbon 'Wasted in Refuse. Taking the heat 
value of carbon as 14,600 B.t.u., this loss per pound of dry coal is 

14,600C.. 
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For the given data, 14,600X0.0307 = 448 B.t.u., or 4484-13,040 = 
3.4 per cent. • 

(g) Loss of Heat to Dry Exhaust Gases. This determination 
involves the measurement of the excess of temperature of the 
flue gas over that of the boiler room, and of the weight of 
dry flue gas per pound of dry coal, Wa. For the specific heat, 
an average value, 0.24, may be used with sufficient accuracy. 
Then the loss is 

0.24xF^X(r.-0. 

To find Wi the formula Fj=Fi,-fC, may bo used. For the 
given data ^ 

3.04X79.5X.785 , -q- i.t.i i. p i i 

Wi = - TT-FTTTr^ -h •785 = 17..! lbs. per lb. of dry coal 

11.0+0.5 

and the loss is 0.24X17.3X(680-80)=2490 B.t.u. or 2490-^ 
13,0-10=19.1 per cent. 

(h) Loss of Heat to Water Vapor in the Flue Gases. To calcu¬ 
late this, we must know the weight of vajjor per pound of dry coal 
and its heat content above room temperature, including latent heat. 
The vapor carried in as humidity of the air need not be considered 
because it is small in quantity and its latent heat is not added by 
the coal. This leaves only the vapor from the moisture in the coal 
and that due to combustion of hydrogen to consider. From the 
formulas for W„ the weight of vapor per pound of coal, on page 
200, and for the heat of steam when mixed with flue gases on 
page 143, we have 

Loss per pound dry coal = (9H<+m)(1090+0.46r«—<)■ 

Ht, the weight of hydrogen per pound of dry coal, may be deter¬ 
mined according to Test 37 (5) in the case of semi-anthracite 
and bituminous coals if the ultimate analysis has not been made. 
For the proximate analysis of the given test, the calculation for 
Hi is made on p. 169, resulting in H,=0.025. Therefore the heat 
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lost is (9 x6.025+0.0283) (1090+0.46 X680- 80) =335 B.t.u. or 
335-f-13,040 =2.6 per cent. 

(i) Loss of Heat Due to Incomplete Combustion. Considering 
only the incomplete combustion of carbon, the loss of heat when 
1 lb. of carbon burns to CO instead of CO 2 is 14,600— 4400 = 10,200 
B.t.u. (see page 169). In the boiler test there are lbs. of carbon 
per pound of dry coal burned to CO. An expression for Wi 
is derived on page 200. The loss is 

10,200 X If. B.t.u. per pound of dry coal. 

For the given data, , 


Heat lost = 10,200x5^^nS^=338 B.t.u. or 338-5-13,040 
ll+B.o 

=2.7 per cent. 

(j) Radiation is found by difference. For the given data, it is 


100% - 65% - 3.4% -19.1% - 2.6% - 2.7% =7.2% 


(k) Other Quantities. The boiler horse-power is, as previously 
defined. 


l0=99-9B.h.p. 


The equivalent evaporation per hour per square foot heat¬ 
ing surface is, 

E.e .hr._ 

Sq.ft, of surface’ 

For the given boiler, the heating surface was 1000 sq. ft., sc 
E.e.hr. per square foot = 34404-1000 = 3.44 lbs. or U.e. 

The grate surface of this boiler was 30 sq. ft., so the rate 
of combustion of dry coal, as previously defined, was 399-5-30 
=-13.3 lbs. per hour per square foot. 
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Efficiency of the Grate and Cleaning. The prpportion of the 
combustible lost is Co-r- (tTO+/c). Consequently this efficiency is, 


vm+fc 

For the given data, this is 1-0.0307-5-0.869=96.5 per cent. 

Efficiency of the boiler and furnace ^exclusive of grate) is 
the over-all efficiency divided by the efficiency of the grate. For 
the given data, this is 65-t-96.5 = 67.4 per cent. 

This efficiency is often defined as the heat absorbed per pound 
of the comlnwtible burned divided by the heat value per pound 
of combustible. 

The excess coefficient may be found from the expression 
derived on page 201. 

Besides the total water and coal curves, it is well to plot, 
after the test, all the readings of pressure, feed water, flue, and 
boiler room temperatures, per cent CO 2 and the draft in inches 
of water. These will be broken curves. They will aid deduc¬ 
tions of causes of any irregularities in the performance. 

A few barometer readings are desirable in connection with 
natural draft. 

All circumstances that may affect the conditions of the test 
should be carefully noted for possible future reference. 

, Problem 64,. A 50-H.p. boiler delivers steam at 175 lbs. gage, super¬ 
heated 100°, from feed water at 50°. What is the F.e.? How many pounds 
of feed water will be needed per hour during a test? Assuming an efficiency 
of 70 per cent and anthracite coat with 15 per cent ash, about how many 
pounds of coal will be needed per hour? Ana., 1.27; 1360 and 190 lbs. 

Problem 64t. For a given natural draft, there is a corresponding flue 
temperaPire necessary to maintain it. If the excess air during the opera¬ 
tion of a boiler varies, and all other conditions remain constant, deduce the 
relation between per cent CO» and efficiency. Note that efficiency*!—a 
constant—loss to dry exhaust gases, approximately. 
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55.''* Test of a Subface Condenser. 

Principles. A steam condenser receives, in practice, a mix¬ 
ture of steam and water and air. The steam entering the con¬ 
denser, if exhausted from a steam engine or turbine, carries with it 
moisture. Air enters the system through leaks in steam-pipe 
joints, stuffing boxes, and from the boiler feed. 

Since it is the function of a condenser (considered as a power 
unit) to maintain a vacuum, this is one of the most important 
items to investigate. Under ideal conditions of heat transfer, 
the vacuum possible to be maintained would be that of saturated 
steam corresponding to the temperature of the 'outgoing con¬ 
denser water. This ideal is not realized for two reasons. First, 
a difference of temperature between the steam and the cooling 
water is required that there should be a heat flow from the one 
to the other. Second, the effect of air mixed with the steam is to 
make a higher pressure than that due to the steam alone, accord¬ 
ing to the law of partial pressures (see p. 142). If, for example, 
the temperature in the steam space of a pondenser were 126“ F. 
the corresponding steam pressure (from the tables, p. 370) is 
2 lbs. absolute, very nearly. Suppose there is air present, in amount 
equal to one-quarter by weight, of the steam. A cubic foot of 
the steam space would then contain a weight of air equal to one- 
quarter of the density of steam at 2 lbs., absolute, and the specific 
volume of the air would be four times that of the steam, that is, 
4X174 = 696 cu.ft. per pound. Consequently (from PV=BT)J‘ 

Pressure of the air=- 1 44x696 —P®"" 

and the pressure of steam and air combined would be 2+.31=2.31 
as compared with 2 lbs. if the steam space contained steam alone. 
It follows, then, that the effect of air upon condenser performance 
is to increase the absolute pressure above that corresponding to 

^ See also Appendix B, items 28 and 52. 
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the prevailing temperature, and therefore to lesKsen the effective¬ 
ness of the condenser. * 

The question of the most economical vacuum is a pertinent 
one in connection with condenser tests. This leads to a consid¬ 
eration of the cost of cooling water, and of auxiliary power, that 
is, of circulating, wet air, and dry-air pumps. 

Finally, the rate of heat transmission should be investigated 
in order to determine the effectiveness of the cooling surface. 

The Independent Variable may be the vacuum, weight of con¬ 
densate, or the quantity of cooling water per unit of time. 

The following notation will be used in this and the next test. 

TrB, = weight of cooling water, pounds per hour; 

W',=weight of wet steam entering, pounds per hour; 

lFr=weight of cooling water per pound of condensate; 

!rj=temperature of the steam in the condenser, degrees F.; 

t,=temperature of the condensate discharged; 

T'j=temperature of cooling water at inlet, degrees F.; 

To = temperature of cooling water at outlet, degrees F.; 

2’m=mean temperature difference between steam space and 
cooling water, degrees F.; 

X, L = the quality and latent heat of the entering steam; 

B=heat transmitted, B.t.u. per hour; 

A = area cooling surface, square feet. 

(a) Ideal and Actual Vacuums. The actual vacuum may be 
qjieasured with a calibrated gage, its indications being reduced 
to absolute pressure by subtracting them from the barometric 
pressure as observed. Or, better yet, an “absolute pressure 
gage ” may be used. This may be in the form of a glass U-tube 
with one leg sealed at the top and completely filled with mercury. 
A sufficient reduction of pressure on the open leg will lower the 
mercury column in the filled one; the difference of level in the two 
legs of the U-tube then is the absolute pressure. A heavy rubber 
tube, capable of withstanding 15 lb. collapsing pressure, may be 
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used to connect the open leg of the U-tube to the condenser steam 
space. The stSam inlet pipe should be tapped, close to the con¬ 
denser, for a |-inch piixi nipple. Another opening should lx: 
made for the insertion of a thermometer. 

The condenser should now be operated, as in regular ser¬ 
vice, at a predetermined vacuum, for a period of say one-half hour. 
During this time, at intervals of five minutes, temperature readings 
should be taken of the steam and of the discharge from the wet 
air pump or hot well pump, the vacuum being maintained con¬ 
stant. If there is but little air in the steam, and the pressure 
drop through the condenser is small, the absolute pressure as 
shown by the gage should be but slightly greater .than that of 
saturated steam corresponding to the average temperature of the 
steam space or of the discharged condensate. A large quantity 
of air leakage, on the other hand, will be indicated by a material 
difference between these pressure values. 

A series of such tests may be run at various values of the 
vacuum. It is useful to plot the resulting data, actual against 
ideal vacumn (corresponding to both T, and (,), for the purpose 
of later comparisons. 

(b) Rate of Heat Transmission. This may be .found by 
estimating the heat content of the entering steam (a method 
is indicated on page 379), or it may be determined by finding 
the heat added to the cooling water. The water quantities 
are usually large, and therefore some form of velocity meter 
is appropriate for measuring the water supplied. Inlet and*.- 
outlet temperatures of the cooling water (close to the condenser) 
must be read and averaged. From these data (see notation, 
page 277) may be calculated the heat transferred per hour. 


R=TF„(7'.-7’,). 


(c) Effectiveness of Heat Transmission. This can be judged 
after determining the number of B.t.u. transmitted per square 
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foot of surface per hour per degree difference in temperature. 
This result represents the conductivity of the hcaf path, and will 
be referred to as C. Then 

r=-^- 

AXT„: 


The mean temperature difference, Tm, is found from the relation 

To-Ti 


T,n = 


log« 


T,-Ti’ 


which is deduced in treatises on heat transmission. Substituting 
this value and the one previously quoted for B in the equation for 
C, we have 





T.-T, 

7',-3V 


The value of C resulting from this (ujuation should be about 
300 B.t.u. for ordinary installations, and, in the Ixist designs, as 
high as 900 B.t.u. Low values indicate fouled surfaces, air pock¬ 
eting, flooding, etc. 

It may be noted from an examination of the equation for 
C that the more nearly equal are T, and T„, the more effective 
is the heat transmission. These temperatures, by themselveS; 
are therefore a criterion of performance. 

Another statement of the effectiveness of heat transmission is 
•in terms of weight of condensate per square foot per hour. This 
is not very definite, since it depends upon the latent heat of the 
steam and consequently the vacuum, as well as the quality of the 
steam. Ordinarily it is at)out 10 lbs. 

(d) Weight of Condensing Water per Pound of Condensate 
Under ieleal conditions, with dry steam, this would be 
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Actually it is 

xL + 

M’r=- }p - ,p - 

J o~ 11 

plus an amount necessary for cooling the entrained air, radiation, 
etc. The value of w, may be calculated from this equation, pro¬ 
vided an estimate of x is made (see Ex. 5, page 379), and com¬ 
pared with the ratio of weights of cooling water to condensate 
as obtained by metering both. 

(e) Leakage Tests of surface condensers may be made accord¬ 
ing to the directions on page 231. 

Problem 66,. The gage on a condenser .shows 3.45 ins<, alwolute. The 
temperature of the steam space is 115°. What percentage of air is present 
(ba^ on the mixture)? Am., 20%. 

Problem 66s. A condenser oi)erivting at 26 ins. vacuum (norma' barometer) 
takes cooling water at 60° and diacharjbs it at 116°. What is the mean tem¬ 
perature difference? Am., 29.7°. 

Problem 66a. If in the preceding, 200,000 lbs. of c<X)ling water are used 
per hour, and the area of the cooling surface is 1000 sq.ft., what is the value 
of C? Am., 377 B.t.u. 

Problem 66,. Using data of Problem SSa, how many pounds of cooling 
water are required per pound of condensate, assuming dry steam and allowing 
12% for heating air, radiation, etc.? Am., 20.5 lbs. 


56. * Test op a Jet Condensee 

Principles. Those are, in the main, the same as for the pre¬ 
ceding, Test 55. There is this difference, however, that, since 
condensate and cooling water are mixed, the outlet temperature 
of the latter. To, equals that of the former, t,. 

(a) Ideal and Actual Vacuums. Sec Test 55 (o) 

(b) Rate of Heat Transmission. The method of Test 55 (6) 
may be used with the modified formula, 

B = Wu,{l.-Ti). 

If the weight of the discharge from the condenser is measured 
instead of the inlet water, W„, then steapi entering the condenser 

* See aleo Appendix B, Items 28 and 62. 
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must be separately determined and subtracted from the total 
weight to find Ww 

(c) Weight of Condensing Water per Pound Condensate Sec 
Test 55 (d). In the formulas quoted t, may be substituted for 
To since the two arc the same. 

Problem 66i. A jcl condenser operato.s under a vacuum of 2(i ins. and takes 
condensing water at 70° F. Aasuming the steam dry, and containing no air, 
how much water is re<iuircd per [mund condensate under ideal conditions? 

Ans., 18.2 ll>s. 

Problem 6Ai. A jet condenser ojjerates under a vacuum of 26 ins. and 
takes condenser water at 70° F. The temperature of the wet air pump 
discharge is 10° below that of the steam. Allowing 10 per cent for cooling the 
air, etc., how much water is required per pound of condensate fromdry steam? 
(Compare with 5^). Ans.,-24,7 lbs. 


57. * Test op a Feed-watek Heater 

Principles. As far as heat transmission is concerned, a closed 
feed-water heater is identical to a surface condenser; and an open 
heater to a jet condenser. Tests 55 and 56 should therefore 
bj read in this connection. 

The closed feed-water heater generally operates with the 
water space under pressure, but the open heater runs practically 
at atmosphere. The steam supplied may be engine or auxiliary 
exhaust. There may be more steam available than can be used 
for preheating the water, in which case the excess is either vented 
to*the atmosphere or used in some other apparatus, such as radi¬ 
ators for room heating. 

There are so many different combinations for the employment 
of feed-water heaters that it is impracticable to state a general 
method of testing covering them all. 

The notation on page 277 will be used, in which, for “ cooling 
water ” should be understood “ feed water,” and for “ condenser ” 
“ feed-water heater.” 

* See also Appendix B, items 30 and 54. 
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(a) Useful Heat Transmitted. For a closed heater this is, i 
B.t.u. per hV)ur. 

B=W^(n-T,). 

For an open heater, and for a closed one in which the con 
densate is returned to the boiler, there should be added to this th 
heat regained in the condensate. 

The quantities in the equation just quoted are to be measure 
as under Test 55 (6). 

(b) Effectiveness of Heat Transmission. For a closed heate 

Test 55 (c) .applies. In either type, the more closely does th 
outlet temperature of the water approach that of the steam, th 
more effective is the heat transmission. ' 

(c) Available Heat. It is useful, sometimes, to estimate th 
heat available in the total steam supplied the heater (above feed 
water temperature) in order to form an idea of the proportion o 
it that is utilized. (See Ex 5, page 377.) 


58. Testing the Adjustment op an Internal Combustion 
Engine 

Principles. Most of the modern internal combustion engine 
work on the Otto cycle which takes four strokes for a completi 
scries of events. First, the suction stroke, in which the piston 
advancing from the head end, takes in a charge of gas or vapo: 
fuel mixed with air. Second, the compression stroke,’returning 
in which the charge is compressed. Third, the expansion stroke 
at the beginning of which the mixture is burned and afterwarc 
performs the useful work. Fourth, the exhaust stroke, durinj 
which the burned gases are discha'-ged. Fig. 101 shows this cych 
of operation on a PV diagram. There are two valves to contro 
the charge, one for inlet and one for exhaust. Fig. 102 shows 
where these valves open and close rel.ative to the crank posi¬ 
tion and on the indicator diagram. It is seen that the inlel 
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valve opens a little after dead center. This is arranged so that 
it will open after the exhaust valve has closed; otherwise there 
would be a tendency for the ^ 
exhaust gases to enter the in¬ 
take. The closing of the inlet 
valve takes place after crank 
end dead center so as to pro¬ 
vide a good opening for the 
charge. The corresponding 
crank angle may be as much 
as 20° to 30°, with high-speed 
engines; the momentum of the 
incoming gases causes them 

to continue to flow into the cylinder during the inward piston 
nioticn. The exhaust valve should open a little Ijcfore crank end 




Fia. 102.—Gas Engine Valve Events. 

dead center and close a little after the opposite dead center to 
allow free egress of the burned gases, the amount depending upon 
the speed and type of the engine. The correct angular distances 
of the crank from the dead center positions, corresponding to the 
valve events, are usually stated by the engine manufacturer. 

Ignition of the charge should occur in the neighborhood of 
dead center; generally before, when the engine is running. This 
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is because Uptakes an appreciable time for the gas mixture to rfse 
to its maximum pressure after ignition. For maximum power, 
the greatest pressure should occur at the beginning of the stroke; 
consequently, ignition should “ advance ” this position. The 
greater the rotative speed, the greater will be the angular dis¬ 
tance, or advance, between the crank and dead center when 
ignition takes place. Some fuels burn more slowly than others; 
for such the ignition must be more advanced. The angular 
distance varies between zero and 50°. 

(a) Timing the Valves. This is done by reference to the crank 
positions when the valves are opening or closing. A prick point 
should be made on the flywheel rim to mark the line of the crank, 
and the position of this prick point located by trammels or other¬ 
wise when the engine is on jdcad center. The angular distance 
between the prick point and its dead center position will deter¬ 
mine the motion of the crank for any valve event. 

The valves usually are operated by cams on a cam shaft 
driven by 2 to 1 gears, a and b, from the main shaft. See Fig. 

103. There is a certain amount of clearance 
between the valve stem and the cam when 
the latter is not acting. By changing this 
clearance the timing of the valve will be 
altered. From the figure it will be seen 
that to make the clearance greater makes 
the valve open later and close earner. The 
timing may be changed also by changhig 
the relative positions of the gears o and 
b. Thus, in the figure, if gear a is turned, 
back (clockwise) so that it meshes with one 
tooth behind on b, both opening and closing 
will be later. 

There is usually some provision made for changing the clear¬ 
ance. The nrocedure in timing the valves, then, is first to locate 
thb crank, positions corresponding to opaning and closing, and then 



Fio. 103. 

Qas Engine Valve. 
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to' correct, if necessary, by changing the clearance (jf gear mesh 
or both. The point of opening or closing may be accurately 
fixed by turning the valve stem with the fingers; the friction of 
the valve when seated is easily felt. It should be noted that the 
valve events are somewhat different when running because of 
the expansion of the valve stems due to the working tempera¬ 
ture. To allow for this, the engine may be operated until it 
warms up, and then timed. The makers’ instructions for timing 
are usually for the cold condition. 

"With high-speed engines, such as arc used in automobile and 
marine practice, it is customary to set the valves by making 
each clearance a stated amount, and this amount is usually very 
small, between 0.002 and 0.006 in. The purpose is to minimize 
the noise and wear which are produced by excessive clearance. 
Clearances are often made on such engines as small as the mechanic 
can make them. Systematic procedure calls for the us(' of “spacer” 
gages, or' “ feelers,” by the use of which the clearances may be 
made exact. After such adjustment, the valves should be timed. 
It is more important to get good timing on exhaust than on 
inlet valves. 

(b) Timing the Ignition. For jump spark ignition with 
batteries or low-tension magneto, this is readily done by remov¬ 
ing the spark plug and noting the crank position to correspond 
with the occurrence of the spark. For high-tension magneto 
systems, the timer on the magneto must be observed. For 
mlke-and-break .systems, it is easy to note the crank position 
when the igniter breaks contact, as it is visible. 

For economical running, ignition should be advanced as 
far as possible without causing pounding or diminution in speed. 

(c) Adjustment of Mixture. Whether the engine uses oil 
vapor or fuel gas, there is one device for setting the amount of 
air supplied and another, the amount of fuel. Strictly speaking 
these should be readjusted for every load on the engine, but 
usually a single adjustment is made to give the best mixture at 
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usual runnijig loads. As a general rule, it may be accepted that 
the most eeonomical mixture is as dilute a one as may be had 
without causing misfiring or objectionable slowing down of the 
engine. This effect is due to the lower working temperatures of 
the expanding medium. Also, for economy, the fuel valve should 
be open as little as possible. This is especially the case with 
engines with throttling governors. If the engine is given too much 
fuel, it tends to speed up which puts upon the governor the work 
of throttling it so that the suction in the cylinder is greater and the 
line 1-2, Fig. 101, is lower. Thus the greater the throttling, the 
larger will Ix). the lower loop of the indicator diagram. This 
represents the work lost in pumping the charge iieto the cylinder. 

With an engine regulated by a governor, the procedure is 
as follows. The desired logd is applied by brake or otherwise 
and the valve controlling the flow of fuel is set with a slightly 
larger opening than is thought to be correct. The air opening 
is then increased until the engine shows signs of slowing down, 
as determined by a tachometer. Records of speed and valve 
settings for this trial are kept. The procedure is then repeated 
with a slightly less fuel valve opening. The smallest fuel valve 
opening with the largest air valw opening which will not cause 
objectionable slowing down or irregular firing may be accepted 
as the best setting for the applied load. In this connection 
it is essential that the exhaust be observed during each trial; 
it should be clear and regular. 

(d) Adjustment of Carburetors for variable speed engines 
supplied with gasoline, such as automobile and marine engines, 
is more difficult than the adjustment of mixing valves on constant 
speed engines, but the same principles are to be observed. Many 
carburetors are made with automatic adjustment to accommodate 
changes of speed, and the adjustment is made with the engine 
delivering no torque. This procedure is convenient, but not 
productive of best results. In general, it is a good plan to follow 
the manufacturer’s instructions for carburetor adjustment to 
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;et what may be considered an approximate setting. A read¬ 
justment then should be made, under a load reprcaenting the 
iverage running condition. This readjustment involves reducing 
the needle valve opening and increasing the auxiliary air opening 
to a point just short of back firing. This will give the most 
economical, although not the most powerful, mixture. Also, it 
will probably be necessary to determine another setting for starting 
the engine when cold. 

Finally, the action of the carburetor should bo judged by the 
appearance and sound of the exhaust. 

(e) Test of Timing by Indicator. This applies to engines 
cunning at not more then 250 K.jj.m. if the ordinary indicator 
is to be used, f^peeial gas engine indicators are made to handle 
about double this speed. Higher than this, only optical indi¬ 
cators may be used with success. A light spring should Le used 
in the indicator, about 20’lbs., and the indicator piston arranged 
with a stop so that it will not register much above atmospheric 
pressure, in order to get the suction diagram on a larger scale. 

If the inlet valve opens too late, the line from 1,1’ig. 101, will 
not have as sharp a drop as it should and the suction line will 
Le lower. If the inlet valve closes too late, the compression' 
curve will not start sharply from the point 2. If the exhaust 
valve opens too late, expansion is carried a little beyond point 
5, but the beginning of the exhaust line will be higher on account 
of the greater back pressure. If it closes too late, the effect is 
much the same as for too late opening of the inlet. When the 
val^e events are too earlj, opposite effects ydll be recorded. 

There is an important connection between the timing of the 
exhaust valve and economy in the use of fuel. This has to do 
with the “ scavenging ” of the cylinders, that is, the cleaning'out 
of the exhaust gases, which is necessary to the complete com¬ 
bustion of the next charge. Hence the exhaust valve should be 
kept open for as long a crank motion as other conditions permit. 

The indicator diagram docs net show fine differences in the 
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timing of the valves because the events occur near the ends of 
the stroke vrhere the indicator drum has but little motion corre¬ 
sponding to the angular motion of the crank. For this reason, 
it is useful to set the reducing motion of the indicator 90 degrees 
ahead of the crank, so that the valve events will be shown in the 
middle of the indicator diagram. 

If the ignition is properly advanced, the line 3-4, Fig. 101, 
will be vertical. If ignition is too late, this line will slant as 
shown by the dotted line 3-4', causing a diminution of power; 
if too early it will slant in the opposite direction vith the same 
effect, acconipanied by pounding. 

Problem 68,. An inlet valve i? found to open too early and close too 
late. The exhaust valve on the same cylinder opens and closes too early. 
What should be done to correct the timing, it the two cams are integral 
with the cam shaft? 

Problem 58;. Draw two indicator diagrams, each superposed on a normal 
diagram like Fig. 101, to show the crfects of too early and too late valve 
events. 

Problem 88j. Draw a suction <liagram to be expected with normal set¬ 
ting when the retiucing motion is set 90“ ahead of the crank. Draw the 
work diagram. 


59. Mechanical Efficiency Test of an Intehnal 
Combustion Engine 

Principles. Exactly the same methods and formulas apply 
to this test as to Test 44, with the exception of the,,determina¬ 
tion of N in the formula for indicated horse-poWer. Interjial 
combustion engines are generally single acting in moderate sizes, 
so, with throttling governors and regular firing, there is only one 
power stroke for each two revolutions of a crank. Under these 
conditions, the value of N is one-half the revolutions per minute. 
When the engine governs on the hit-and-miss principle, how¬ 
ever, the actual number of explosions per minute must be 
counted. This also applies with a throttling engine if the firing 
is irregular. , 
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The indicator diagram, Fig. 101, contains a negative area 
which must lie subtracted from the upper area it) get the net 
mean effective pressure. This may be done witli tiie planimeter 
by traversing tlic upper area in a clockwise direction, and the 
lower, anti-clockwise. The indicated horse-power obtained from 
the result is the “ net ” T.h.p. which is greater than the brake 
horse-power by the horse-])ower given to mechanical friction. 
The lower loop of the diagram gives the work lost to fluid fric¬ 
tion, that is, to pumping the charge into the cylinder. It may 
be determined accurately only by using a light indicator spring 
as explained under''IN'st 58 (e). 

(a) Deternjination of Indicated Horse-power. See Te«t 44 
(ft). If the engine governs on the hit-and-miss principle, the 
explosions may be counted by tiirdng the sound of the exhaust 
if the speed is not too fast. Special devices arc made for this 
purpose when a continuous record is wanted. One may be 
made by tapping a small pipe into the exhaust and covering 
it with a fliip held down by a spring. An explosion causes the 
flap to rise and so actuate the lever of a revolution counter. 

(b) Friction Horse-power. The mefdianical friction is obtained 
as for Test 44 (b). 'The fluid friction may be expressed as horse¬ 
power calcidated from tlic mean-effective pressure of the lower 
loop, the vtiluc of N being the same as for the net I.h.p. 

(c) Efficiency, (d) Speed Regulation. See Test 44 (c) and (d). 

Problem 69i. A 2-cylindcr, 6-m.X8-in.X350 R.p.ni. pas engine, govern¬ 
ing on the hit-and-miss principle, misses one out of every five explosion 
strokes. If the net mean-effective pressure is 20 and 21 lbs. in the two 
cylinders, what is the I.h.p.? Ana., 3.28 H.p. ■ 

Problem 692. What is the engine constant of a 6-in.X8-in. gas engine? 
If the brake horse-power is 5, and the M.e.p. of the upper loop of the diagram 
is 70, and of the lower loop 5 lbs., and the engine fires 163 tinties per minute, 
what is the horse-power lost to mechanical friction? To fluid friction? 

Ana., .000571, 1 Hp.. .077 H.p. 

Problem 69s. Compare by actual test the speed regulation of an engine 
working on the hit-and-miss principle with a throttling engine. Determine 
coefficient of regulation at full and half loads. 
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60. t) Economy Tkst of a Gas Engine 

Principles. A complete economy test of a gas engine should 
nclude, besides the fuel eonsumption, the detennination of 
.he various losses so that their distribution may be studied. 
^.11 of the heat energy of the fuel supplied must be accounted 
'or in the form of useful work and losses. The equation between 
ihese quantities is called the heat balance. 

The losses involved in the operation of a gas engine are as 
'ollows. Mechanical friction, heat carried away by jacket 
water, by the d'ty exhaust gases, by steam in the exhaust, by 
imburned fuel gas, and stray losses as radiation, etc. It is con¬ 
venient and logical to base the calculation of these losses upon 
I cu. ft. of fuel gas under standard conditions of temperature 
and pressure. The heat balance may then be written, “ heat 
supplied by 1 cu. ft. of gas equals the heat from 1 eu. ft. turned 
into useful work plus heat from 1 cu. ft. lost to friction 
plus, etc.” 

To measure the useful work and friction and jacket losses 
on this basis it is necessary to meter the fiiel supplied in a given 
time. The other quantities of the heat balance require the 
analyses of both the fuel and exhaust gases. Generally, for the 
fuel gas analysis, a chemist’s services are needed. Strictly 
speaking, a fair sample of the gas used during the test should be 
analyzed, but when the fuel is such as city illuminating gas 
which does not vary much from day to day, an average analyst* 
is fairly representative and may be used without considerable 
error. 

The table, page 165, gives the average composition of the 
principal gas engine fuels. 

The exhaust gas analysis may be made with the Orsat appa¬ 
ratus. The chief constituents are CO 2 , O 2 , and N 2 , but an 
analysis for CO should not be omitted. A determination of 
H 2 is desirable, but not necessary if the CO is less than 1 per 

* See also Appendix B, items 25‘and 47 „ 
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cent, as it is in proper operation. Since the CO is the least 
readily burned of the fuel gas constituents, it is % fair assump¬ 
tion that the hydrogen- and hydrocarbons are completely burned 
if the CO is nearly all burned, and experiment boars out this 
assumption. 

Knowing the fuel and exhaust gas analyses, the weights 
of gases in the exhaust pipe per cubic foot of fuel supplied may be 
calculated from the formulas deduced under 'best 40 (6). This 
division should be re’-read and thoroughly understood. 

Sampling. For a chemist’s analysis of the fuel gas, it is 
best to take a continuous sample covering the whole time of the 
test. This can be done by connecting a 5-gal. flask with rubber 
tubing to the gas main and syphoning water from the flask at a 
slow and uniform rate thus drawing in the sample. Sampling 
for heat value determination may be made as described on 
page 178, Test 39. 

For throttling engines, the exhaust gas may be sampled as 
explained on page 193, Test 40. Hit-and-miss engines, it should 
be remembered, occasionally discharge air into the exhaust pipe 
which has not mixed with fuel. This air carries a certain amount 
c.f heat, though less than that carried by burned gases, and for 
this reason should be counted separately. It is possible to 
make an arrangement in the exhaust pipe by which the discharge 
from a missing stroke is by-passed and its temperature and quan¬ 
tity measured separately from the main exhaust. As this is a 
^ifiicult matter, results may be obtained by averaging in the air 
from a missing stroke with the working exhaust, the sample 
then being taken as for a throttling engine. A thermometer 
in the exhaust pipe will show a mechanical average of the variable 
temperature which may be used for calculating the heat lost. 
When the exhaust from a hit-and-miss engine is sampled in this 
way, the excess coefficient cannot be figured from the analysis 
without first applying a correction for the air taken in by the 
engine, but not used to mix with the fuel. 
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Since botij the fuel and exhaust gases are generally under 
pressure, it is easier and more accurate to obtain samples than 
in boiler work. 

Duration of Test. This should be several hours, preferably, 
but, if on a small engine, a test of only one hour long will give valid 
results if the engine is previously riin for fifteen or twentyminutes 
under the conditions to be maintained during the test. The 
readings to be mentioned later should be taken sufficiently 
often to obtain a fair average. The useful horse-power should 
be maintained at a constant value and all other conditions kept 
as uniform as possible. The test results are not valid unless 
the gas consumption is uniform as shown by ificter readings 
taken at equal time intervals. 

To make the methods clear, the measurements from a gas 
engine test will be worked through for the various results. Table 
No. 1 gives these measurements, and also the notation used in 
the formulas. The fuel used was illuminating gas manufactured 
in Syracuse, an average analysis of which is given in columns 
(1) and (2) of Table No. 2, page 294. 

(a) Fuel Consmnption, Cubic Feet of Gas per Brake horse¬ 
power-hour. Since the weight of fuel in a cubic -foot varies 
with the pressure and temperature, the gas meter readings should 
be referred to standard conditions, nmncly, a pressure of 29.92 
ins. of mercury and a temperature of 32° F. The following 
formula may be used. (See Table No. 1 for notation.) '* 


B+ 


7'= 16.4 




3’/-|-460 


P and Tf necessitate the use of a water manometer and a ther¬ 
mometer at the point in the gas main where the gas meter is placed. 
For small sise engines, the meter may be the usual gas meter, 
or a gasometer, but for large sizes, meters of the pitot, venturi, 
or orifice type may be used. When the engine is so large as t? 
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TABLE 1 

GIVING DATA FROM A GAS ENGINE TEST AND NOTATION 


USED IN FORMULAS 

B.h.p. =brako horsf'-power =25 

I.h.p. =m't indicated hoisc-powrr =30.1 

F.h.p. = friction horsc-powcr 

V =number of cubic tent of fuel gas per hour, by meter =414 

V'=ditto, correctc<l to absolute jirossun! of 29.92 ins. of ineroury 
and 32° F. 

I) = Barometer reading, inches of mercury 29.5 

/’ = pressure of fuel gas above almosphere, at meter, iuehe.s of 

water 4 

F = fuel consumption, standard cubic feet of gas per brake 
borse-power-hour 

TV “temperature of fuel gas at meter, degrees F. =68 

0 = temi)erature of ingoing jacket water, degrees F. =61 

TV“temperature of outgoing jacket water, degrees F. =133 

TV “ temperature of e.vhaiist gases, (h'grees F. =750 

t = temperature of air near engine, degrees F. =70 

IIV = weight of jacket water, jmunds per hour = 121t 

Fii = volume of dry exhaust gas from the combustion of 1 cu. ft. 
of fuel, cubic feet per cubic foot 


U’l! = weight of dry exhaust gas from the combustion of 1 cu. ft. of 
fuel, iwxmds per standard cubic foot 
lFr=weight of water vapor, ditto 
J<=ratio by volume ijf air consumed to fuel gas 
X “excess coefficient 

c. A, ff=from sums of columns (3), (4), (5), Table 3, respectively. 


VouiMK Analysis of Exhaust Ga.s, Feb Cents 
D= carbon dioxide, CO 2 
0=oxygen, O: 

M = carbon monoxide, CO 

//“hydrogen, II 2 Not analyzed. 

A “nitrogen, N 2 


=9.0 

= 8.8 

=0.5 

-81.7 


be inconvenient to brake, the useful horse-power may be approx¬ 
imated by subtracting from the indicated horse-power at the 
running load its value when the engine is running entirely free. 
Applying the data of Table No. 1, we have, 




X414—385 cu. ft. per hour. 


r' = 16.4X 


68-1-460 
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TABLE 2 

ANALYSIS of'FUEL G/VS USED DURING TEST, AND COMPU¬ 
TATION OF QUANTITIES USED IN FIGURING RESULTS 


(1) 

Constituents 
of Fuel. 

(2) 

Prr Cent 
by Volume. 

(3) 

Suhgrript of 
CX(2). 

(4) 

Ditto of H. 

(5) 

Ditto of 0. 

(6) 

Higher 

Heat 

Value of (1) 

(7) 

(«) X(2) 
100 

CO 

mmm 

23.5 


23.5 

3)2 

80.5 

Hi 



T1 S 


348 

127 

CIL 

■IfjH 

15.3 

61.2 


1065 

163 

CjH, 


13.8 

27.6 


1680 

116 

caie 

3.9 

23.4 

23.4 


4000 

156 

Oa 

1 4 



2.8 



COa 

4 9. 

4.2 


8.4 



N, 

8.4 










No. of At 

oms 

80.2=c 

185.0=2/1 

34.7=2(7 


643 = 

No. of Molecules 


/i=92.5 

ff = 17..S5 

higher heat value of 

or Mol-volumea 




fuel 


From which the fuel consumption is 

OQC 

F as— = 15.4 standard cubic feet per brake horse-power-hour. . 

(b) Heat Supplied. Since the heat balance is based upon 
one cubic foot of the fuel gas, the heat supplied is its heating 
value. It is preferable to use a calorimeter for this determina¬ 
tion, such as the Junker, but if one is not available a workings 
value may be obtained by calculation from the fuel gas analysis. 
Test 39 (c). The calculation is made in column 7 of Table 2. 

The gas engine code of the A.S.M.E. specifies that the 
“ higher ” heat value be used, that is, the heat obtainable 
from the fuel ineluding the latent heat of vaporization of the 
water formed by combustion of the hydrogen. Some authorities 
contend that the lower heat value is more logical to use in 
this connection since the gas engine cannot avail itself of this 
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latent heat, hut for the sake of uniformity the recommendations 
of the code will be followed. 

(c) Heat Converted into Useful Work. The heat equivalent 
of one brake horsc-powcr-hour is 2.545 U.t.u. Since the fuel 
coasunied to produce this j)owcr is F cu. ft., the heat equivalent 
of the useful power per cubic foot of fuel is 


2545 
F • 


Applying the data of the example this is, 


2545 

15.4 


= lG5B.t.u. 


Dividing this by-the heat value gives 25.(1 per cent. This is 
the thermal effi(!iency. 

(d) Heat Lost to Mechanical Friction. In power units, 
F.h.p. = I.h.p.—B.h.p. 

To base this upon the heat of one cubic foot of fuel, a formula 
derived the same as the one last given is used, namely 

Friction loss, B.t.u. = - — 


Applying the data of the example, this is 


or 


2.5450ai-25) 
385 ■ 


= 33.7B.t.u. 


33.7-1-643 = 5.2 per cent. 


(e) Heat I.ost to Jacket Water. This is the heat absorbei 
in a given time divided by the fuel used in the s.ame time. Con¬ 
sidering hourly quantities. 


Jacket loss = 


V 
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The weight Wj m<ay be measured by a barrel or tank on a plat¬ 
form scales. 'The temperatures should be read with two ther¬ 
mometers; one in ttie discharge tank (provided tlie piping is 
arranged to discharge without material radiation los.s), the otlier 
in a thermometer well in the inlet pipe or in a receptacle drawing 
water from a tap in the main situated similarly to the jacket 
as to temperature. 

Applying the data of the example, 

Jacket loss= -- --=226 B.t.u. 

Ooi) 

or 226 = 643 = 35.2 pertcent. 

(f) Volume of Dry Exhaust Gas per Cubic Foot of Fuel Gas. 
This quantity is to be used in the various e.alculations from the 
exhaust gas analysis. Under Teat 40 (6) there is deduced the 
formula, 

V = ® 

" D+M’ 

4 

c is found as in column 3 of Table 2. The subscript of the C 
in each fuel gas constituent shoft’n in column 1 is ‘ multiplied 
by the volume percentage of that constituent as shown by column 
2. Column 3 gives these products, the sum of which is the 
value of c. 

J’or the data of the example ’ 

... 80.2 Q aa 

(g) Loss of Heat to Dry Exhaust Gases. This determina¬ 
tion involves the measurement of the temperature rise of the 
fuel and air mixing with it, and of the weight of the dry exhaust 
gases. For the specific heat, an average value, 0.245, may be 
used with sufficient accuracy. Then 

Loss to dry exhaust gases=0.245 WdiTt—t). 
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Under Test 40 (6) there is deduced the formula, 

l)y which the weight of the dry exhaust gas may be found from 
its analysis. 

The temperature in the exhaust pipe should be taken by a 
high reading thermometer (1000“ F.) inserted in a well filled 
with fine, dry sand, located as near the engine as possible. 
Applying the data of the (‘xample, 

•8.44( 11 X9+8X8.8+7 X (0..5+81.7) 1 
9000 ’ 

=0.703 lbs. per cu. ft. of fuel. 

and loss to dry exhaust gas =0.245X0.703X(750—70) 


= 118 B.t.u. 

or 1184-,()43 = 18.3 per cent. 

(h) Loss of Heat to Water Vapor in the Exhaust. Since the 
higher heat value of the fuel is used, the latent heat of the 
water vapor is to be included. The small amount of water 
vapor brought in as humidity of the air and fuel may be ignored, 
particularly as^its latent heat is not added by the fuel. This 
leaves only the water from the combustion of hydrogen. A 
formula for the weight of vapor so formed from one cubic foot 
of fuel gas is deduced under Test 40 (6). Combining this with 
the expression for total heat of steam under the given condi¬ 
tions (see page 143), we have. 

Loss of heat to water vapor = IF, X (total heat of the vapor 
above room temperature) 


=0.0005/1 (1090-i-0,46r,-0. 
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Tbe value of h is found similarly to c, as shown by column 4, 
Table 2. ‘ 

Applying the data of the example. 

Loss to water vapor = 0.0005X92.5X(1090+0.16X750—70) 
= 64.3 B.t.u. 

or 64.3 -5- 643 = 10 per rent. 

(i) Heat Lost by tJnbumed Fuel Gas. The volume of 
unburned CO per cubic foot of fuel gas, according to Test 40 (6), 
is Vi=ViM-r-\W. As the heat value of CO is 342 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot, the 

Loss to unburned CO=3.42 VtM*. 

Similarly, if H per cent of hydrogen is found in the exhaust, 

Loss to unburned 112 = 3.46 ViH, 

the higher heat value of hydrogen being 346 B.t.u. 

These two expressions mjiy be combined by assuming an 
average heat value, 344, to apply to both CO .and H 2 . Then 

Loss to imbumed CO and 112=3.44 Vt{M+H). 

If hydrogen has not been analyzed for, II may be omitted. 
Applying the data of the example. 

Loss to unburned fuel=3.44x8.44X0..5 = 14.6 B.t.u. 

or 14.6 -r 643=2.3 per cent. 

(j) Heat Lost to Radiation, etc., is found by subtracting from 
the heat value of the fuel the other quantities of the heat balance 
(c) to (J), or by subtracting from 100 per cent these quantities 
expressed in per cents. The unaccounted for heat includes that 
used for pumping the fuel mixture into the cylindet if the area 
of the lower loop has been subtracted from the upper of the 
indicator diagrams. This quantity co^pld be separately measured, 
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but it is generally sufficient to include it in the friction loss as 
is done when the lower loop is altogether ignored, to list it 
under radiation. 

Applying the data of the example, 


Loss to radiation, etc. = 643—165—33.7—226—118—64.3—14.6 
=21.4 B.t.u., 
or 21.4 -r 643 = 3.4 per cent. 

(k) Cubic Feet of Air per Cubic Foot of Fuel Gas. This 
may be figured from the formula deduced under I'est 40 (6), 

«= {r4L>+O+0.5iW)+0.5;(-(/) 4-21 

in which g is found under column 5, Table 2. 

Applying the data of the example, 

K = {8.44 X (9.0+8.8+0.5 X 0.5) +0.5 X92.5 -17.35) + 21 
= 8.63 cu. ft. 


(1) The Excess Coefficient. The following formula may be 
used. 

_ 21 «_ 

c+OM-g' 

Applying the data of the example. 


X = 


21X8.63 


^^;^ = 1 . 66 . 


80.2+0.5X92.5-17.35 


Problem 60i. The heat balance is found for a number of runs at differ¬ 
ent loads, and the items plotted thus: Eff. vs. B.h.p., Eff.+Friction vs. 
B.h.p., Eff.+Friction+Jacket loss vs. B.h.p., etc. Sketch the resulting 
curves in what you would exi>ect to be their form and give reasoning. 

Problem BOj. If the air used in the test example given above was satu¬ 
rated with humidity, what would be the per cent loss to the heat carried 
away by this vapor? Ans., 0.5%. 
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61. * ^Economy Test of an Automobile Engine 

Principles. Engines of this typo are variable speed. A 
complete test will therefore consist of enough runs at different 
speeds to cover the working range. As the rotative speeds are 
high, these engines cannot be indicated except with the optical 
indicator. The exhaust gas analysis cannot always be relied 
upon for the determination of the losses, because irregular firing, 
incomplete combustion, or lubricating oil in the exhaust will 
make erroneous the percentages as usually found. If condi¬ 
tions are such-that the exhaust gas analysis is valid, the methods 
of the preceding test and the formulas for cpal combustion. 
Test 40 (6), are applicable. In these formulas, C,=<7,=weight, 
in pounds, of the carbon in t,he fuel per pound of fuel; since all 
the carbon is gasified. In the formula for the weight of water 
vapor in the exhaust, the value of m, moisture in the fuel, drops 
out. The results from the formulas will be based on 1 lb. of 
fuel. 

American gasoline, specific gravity about 0.7, contains roughly 
83 per cent of carbon, 15 per cent of hydrogen, and less than 
1 per cent of oxygen, by weight.. Kerosene is a little higher in 
carbon and lower in hydrogen. The higher heat value of gaso¬ 
line is about 20,000 B.t.u.; the lower, about 19,000 B.t.u. per 
pound. The heat values of kerosene _ per pound are practically 
the same, but based on the gallon they are higher, the specific 
gravity of kerosene being 0.8 or more. • 

(a) Determination of Torque and Brake Horse-power at 
Various Speeds. The ordinary Prony brake is difficult to use 
when it is sought to maintain a uniform load long enough for 
a fuel consumption test, because of the lack of uniformity of the 
frictional resistance. Fan brakes have been much used for 
the purpose, but they are not strictly reliable. Probably the 
best results ensue from the use of a well designed water brake 
or an electric dynamometer of the Sprague type. 
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Thdre arc several combinations of variables possible, making 
it requisite to decide upon a definite independent variable. For 
example, a series of tests may lie run at different speeds, and 
always a wide open throttle (that is, the valve controlling the 
amount of air fuel mixture). This will result in maximum torque 
at each speed and increasing horse-power up to a certain limiting 
speed. Or, a similar series of tests may Ixj run at a partial throt¬ 
tle opening. Or, the torque and sjxied may be kept constant 
(corresponding to average road conditions) and the air-fuel ratio 
varied, or changes in the spark timing made, or temperature of 
inlet or outlet water, inlet air, etc. Of course, when any such 
sot of tests is decided upon it is very important that all other 
(piantitics be kept as constant as [) 0 .ssible, such as temperatures, 
mbetures, carburetor adjustments, and ,so on. In all cases curves 
of the results obtained should be plotted. 

The brake horse-power of automobile engines is often esti¬ 
mated by empirical formulas, especially for the purpose of rating. 
The Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers uses the 
formula 

B.h.p. = i)^X number of cylinders4-2.5, 

D Ixiing the bore in inches. This is referred to as the A.L.A.M. 
rating and applies to four-cycle engines at an assumed piston 
speed of 1000 feet per minute. 

(b) Brake Mean Effective Pressure. Because of the diffi¬ 
culty of determining the real mean effective pressure of a high 
speed engine, the following expedient is used. Since the B.h.p. 
=Mech. Eff.XP L A N4-33000; the product. Mechanical Effi¬ 
ciency X M.e.p.=B.h.p.X33000-!-L A N. This product is mea¬ 
surable, as shown by the terms it is equal to, and is called the 
“Brake Mean Effective Pressure,” 
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(c) Fuel Consumption, GaUons or Pounds per Brake Horse¬ 
power-hour'. The general principles of this determination are 
the same as for other fuel consumption tests except as regards 
the measurement of fuel. For this purpose a calibrated tank 
may be used, containing the oil with which to supply the engine. 
In some cases, it is desirable to keep the head of oil on the float 
valve of the carburetor practically constant. An arrangement 
may then be used similar, on a small scale, to that for measuring 
feed water to a boiler, Fig. 100. Another plan is to place the 
supply vessel on a scales and to syphon the fuel from it. 

(d) Thermal Efficiency and Heat Balance. These subjects are 
dealt in the same manner as in Test 60, formulas to be usee 
being given under Test 40 


62.* Economy Test op a Gas Prodtjceb 

Principles. The distribution of the heat of the coal consumec 
by a producer is in four directions.' First, the useful heat 
appearing as the calorific value of the dry, cool, gas; second 
the heat carried by the gas as sensible heat and as latent hea 
of the excess steam; third, the heat lost to good fuel removei 
with ash; fourth, the heat lost through deposits of tar and sooi 
absorption and leakage of gases, and radiation from the producei 

The selection of methods of measurement of these heat quan 
titles is governed somewhat by the type of producer and fue' 
whether pressure or suction, anthracite or bituminous. In an 
case, it is necessary to measure the coal and ash during a test c 
sufficient duration, and to provide a proximate analysis of the cot 
and a chemist’s analysis of an average sample of the gas. Th 
gas usually contains between 10 and 20 per cent of hydrogel 
1 to 3 per cent of marsh gas, and a small amount of olefiar 
gas, in addition to COa, CO, and Na. These make it not eas 
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to analyze, although it may be done without much labor if the 
apparatus is available. ’ 

The calorific values of both coal and gas may be calculated 
from their analyses. 

The volume of gas generated may be figured from the gas 
analysis with acceptable accuracy in most cases, thus dispensing 
with the bothersome meter question. This calculation depends 
upon the assumption that all the carbon gasified from the fuel 
appears in the gas analysis. It is therefore approximate since 
the condensible hydrocarbons distilled from the coal throw 
down some carbon in the form of tar, and some disappears as 
soot. In the ca^e of anthracite gas, or W'dl fixed bituminous, 
this is negligibly small since, generally, it docs not involve more 
error than is inherent to the coal measurement. 

The largest error likely to occur is in the measurement of 
the coal consumed, in that the producer may contain a very 
different amount at the end of the test from its contents at the 
beginning. To avoid this, the conditions of the producer at 
starting and stopping should be noted and made in all respects 
as nearly the same as is poSsible. Starting and stopping should be 
be timed jii.st after a regular cleaning. The duration of the test 
should be long enough to reduce the probable error caused by 
the variation in fuel content of the producer to a small percentage 
of the total coal fired, which, in general, will not be less than 
twelve hours. If the weight of each charge of coal is plotted 
as ^ total against the time at which it is consumed, the result¬ 
ing curve will show by its straightness the uniformity of coal 
consumption. For such uniformity all external conditions 
must be kept as constant as possible and the producer should 
be run for some hours under the required conditions before the 
main test is started. 

The ash and refuse should be collected at regular cleaning 
intervals and weighed after drying. It is best to secure a sample 
of the total refuse just before weighing and to determine its 
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moisture and carbon as in the proximate analysis of the coal. 
It is often dwkward to dry all the refuse thoroughly, but, if the 
percentage of moisture is known, the weight of dry refuse may be 
readily figured. 

Sampling of the coal and ash should be done as for a boiler 
test. Sampling of the gas should be the same as for the fuel 
gas during a gas engine test (see page 178). The g.os should be 
collected before entering the scrubber, and after leaving it if 
it is desired to find the effect of absorption or leakage. 

The weiglit of steam furnished to a suction producer exclu¬ 
sive of that due to vapor in the air and moisture in the coal may 
be found by supplying the vaporizer with water fyom a calibrated 
vessel and collecting and weighing the overflow. For a pressure 
producer, an orifice or nozzje method may be u.sod to meter the 
steam, or it may be measured by weighing the feed water evap¬ 
orated by the auxiliary boiler. 

The calculations from the test of an anthracite suction pro¬ 
ducer plant will first be given and then the modifications neces¬ 
sary for other types. Tables 1 and 2, pages 305 and 306, give 
the required te.st data together with the notation u.sed in the 
formulas. The data are part of the full observations of a test 
reported in the Journal of the A.S.M.E., December, 1909, for 
which the ultimate as well as the proximate coal analysis and 
calorimetric determinations of fuel and gas were made, and the 
gas metered. The reader may thus compare the results by the 
approximate methods to be presented with the more e^t 
results of the report.* 

All the items of the heat balance will be figured on the basis 
of 1 lb. of dry coal. The calorific value of the dry coal will thus 

• Note that these results are given for the standard gas condition oi 
62° F. and 30 ins. of mercury, whereas the standard hero used is for 32° F. 
and 29.92 ins. The volume per pound of the latter is 0.943 times that of the 
former. Also the specific heats of the gases are different, the values here 
quoted being by later authorities. , 
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Table 1 

GIVING DATA FROM A SUCTION GAS PRODUCEli TEST AND 
NOTATION USED IN FORMULAS 

Total weight of coal charged, pounds =798 
Total weight of ash and refuse, pounds = 85 
Total weight of water used in vai)orizer=208 

Proximate Analysis of the Coal. Per Cents by Weight of the Coal 

AS Fired 


Moisture = 2.75 
Volatile ni.atter= 6.00 
Fixed carbon =78.45 
Ash =12.8 


m, cm,/c=weights of mcMsture, volatile matter, and fixed carbon per pound 
of dry coal, resficctively. 

Weight of carbon in 1 lb. of dry refuse, pounds=0.388 
rii=temperature of gas leaving producer, degrees F. = 1108 
1=temperature of fire room, degrees F. = 82 

Cl=total weight of carbon in 1 lb. of dry coal, pounds. 

Co =wcight of carbon wasted in ash, per pound dry coal, pounds. 

C» “Weight of carbon gasified per pound dry coal, pounds. 
c, p=sums of columns 3 and 5, Table 2, respectively. 

V “Volume of dry g^s generated per pound of dry coal, standard 
cubic feet. 

IFj>=weight of the producer gas per pound of dry coal, pounds. 

TVo “Weight of the air furnished per pound of dry coal, pounds. 

M'l“Weight of ste.am furnished per pound of dry coal, from the 
vaporizer, pounds. 

U'j = weight of steam not dissociated jicr pound of dry coal, ixiunds. 

be the heat supplied; the sensible heat carried iii by air, water, 
etc., being neglected. 

The principles .upon which most of the calculations depend 
are given under Test 40 (6), coal combustion, and should be 
thoroughly understood. 

(a) Quantities to be Found Prior to Calculation of the Results. 
The proximate analysis of the coal should be based upon its dry 
weight. This calculation is the same as for Test 54 (c), as is 
that for Cl, the total carbon per pound of dry coal; since the same 
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Table 2 

ANALYSIS OF GAS GENERATED DURING TEST, AND COMPUTA¬ 
TION OF QUANTITIES USED IN FIGURING RESULTS 


Constit* 
uents of 
Qas. 

„ (“> 
Porrentagf* 

Sy 1 
Volume, j 

(3) 

Sulnprlr>t 

ofCX(2) 

(4) 

Molecular 
Wt. of (1). 

(5) 

(2)X(I) 

(G) 

IliRher Heat 
Value of (1). 

(7) 

(0) X(2) 
100 

CO 

27.0 

27.0 

28 


342 

92.4 

H, 



O 

it 


348 

36.2 


1.8 

1.8 

16 


1065 

19.2 



0 

28 

I 0 


0 


0.2 ' 


32 

C 4 




4.2 

4.2 

44 

184.8 

. . 


N. 1 

SO.4 


28 

1579.2 





c=33.0 


p=257G 0 


147.8 = 






liif'her heat value of 
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fuel analysis has been assumed. The methods of finding Ca 
and C» are also the same as given under Test 54 (c). For the 
data given by Table 1, 


Total weight of dry coat eonsumed=798—0.0275 X798 

= 776 lbs. 


and 




85X0.388 

776 


=0.042 lb. 


The carbon gasified is 




C,=C«—C«=0.816—0.042=0.774 lb. per pound of dry coal. 

The volume of dry gas generated per pound of dry coal, 
under standard conditions of pressure and temperature, may 
be found from a formula derived similarly to that for Vt, page 
198. For producer work D-f Af becomes c since carbon may 
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exist in other gases than CO 2 and CO. c is found as shown in 
column 3 of Table 2. Then 

c 

For the given data, 

V =--= 69.9 cu. ft. per lb. dry coal. 

00 

The weight of dry gas per pound of dry coal may be obtained 
from its voluivie if the weight of a cubic foot of the gas is knotvn. 
For the tatter quantity, the method of finding the density of a gas 
described on page 197 may be used. The weight of a mol of the 
producer gas is p-r-lOO, this being its average molecular weight 
as found in column 5, Table 2. Since the volume of one mol 
of a gas is 359 cu. ft., its weight in pounds per cubic foot, or 

Density of dry producer gas= ^ gg^ . 

For the given data, 

Density of producer gas=25.764-359 

=0.0721 lb. per cubic foot, 

from which the weight of the dry producer gas per pound of dry 
coal is 

W, =0.0721 X 69.9 = 5.04 lbs. 

The volume of gas may also be obtained by metering it 
through the whole test, but the method outlined above will 
generally be found sufficiently accurate if reasonable care is taken 
in the sampling and analysis of the gas. 

The weight of air supplied to the producer per pound of dry 
coal may be found from an expression similar to that for Wt for 
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coal combustion, page 199; the quantity D+M being teplaced 
by c. The formula then is, 

3.04XjV2XC, 

Wa- ^ , 

N 2 being the per cent by volume of nitrogen in the gas as given 
in column 2, Table 2. For the given data, 

F„=^><'-|:^^^=4.021b. 

o«5 

The weight of steam supplied by the vaporizef per pound of 
dry coal is found Ijy dividing the totiil weight of water to the 
vaporizer by total weight of dry coal. For the given data, 

F. = P|=0.345 lb. 

Coming now to the heat balance, the first item is 

(b) Useful Heat in the Cool Gas. This is exclusive of sensible 
heat if the gas is to be used for power, and is due to its calorific 
value when completely burned. The higher heaf value will 
be used. Since all items of the heat balance are based on 1 lb. 
of'.coal, ihe useful heat may be found by multiplying the volume 
of gas per pound of coal, V, by the higher heat value in B.t.u. 
per standard cubic foot. The heat value may be figured as^in 
column 7 of Table 2. This gives the heat values of the gas con¬ 
stituents, according to their amounts in one cubic foot, the sum 
of which is the required heat value. For the given data. 

Useful heat=69.9X148 = 10,300 B.t.u. 

The heat value of the dry coal was found to be 13,040 B.t.u., 
so the useful heat is 10,300^13,040 = 79.0 per cent. This is 
the “ cold gas ” efficiency of the preducer. 
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(c) Sensible Heat in the Dry Gas Leaving IJie Producer 
is equal to 

Wf Xspecific heat XiTp—t). 

The weight of the dry gas, Wp, has been previously figured. 

The specific heat of producer gas, varies greatly with the 
hydrogen content. Except for hydrogen the average specific 
heat of all the gases, exclusive of steam, may be taken as 0.26 
for a temperature of 1100° or 
1200° F. The specific heat of 
hydrogen for these temperatures 
is about 3.72, so that even though 
its per cent by weight is always 
small the effect of hydrogen upon 
the average specific heat of, pro¬ 
ducer gas is very marked and varies 
with the amount of hydrogen 
present. The curve. Fig. 104, gives 
the average specific heat of normal producer gas with various 
percentages of hydrogen. For the given data (712 = 10.4 per 
cent) it is seen to be 0.288. 

The temperature of the gas should be taken near the outlet 
at the producer with a suitable pyrometer. 

For the given data. 

Sensible heat=5.04X0.288X(1108-82) = 1490 B.t.u. 
or 1490-i-13,040 = 11.4 per .cent. 

(d) Heat Lost by Excess of Steam to the Producer. This 
is estimated from the weight of steam found in the gas per pound 
of dry coal, and equals 

«’»X total heat per pound of the steam above feed temperature. 



Fig. 104. — Specific Heat of 
Producer. Gas. 
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The total heat of the steam may be taken with sufficient accuracy 
for this calculation as 

1000+0.5XT*. 

For a more exact value, the expression quoted on page 143 
may be used. 

To find w, several methods may be used. It may be meas¬ 
ured directly by drawing a sample of the producer gas through a 
tube of calcium chloride, the increase of weight of which pves 
the moisture absorbed. The gas is syphoned into a container of 
known size so that its volume, and hence its weight, may be 
obtained. may also be figured from the hydrogen content 
of the coal and the gas. An easier method is based upon the 
fact that the sum of the weights of the ga.sificd carbon, air, and 
water vapor fed into the producer must equal the weight of the 
producer gas including moisture. Hence, 

Cj+TFa+iTt+m-i-vapor brought in with air— 

The air vapor may be neglected here, altKough it may be a large 
percentage of the total steam, sin«e its latent heat is not added 
by the coal. Then, for the given d.ata, 

w,=0.774+4.02+0.345-t-0.0283- 5.04 = 0.137 lb., 
from which the heat lost to steam is 

0.137X(1000-f0.5Xli08)=213 B.t.u. 
or 213^13.040 = 1.6 per cent. 

(e) Heat Transferred to Scrubber Water. Items (c) and 
(d) together equal the heat given to the scrubber plus the heat 
radiated between the scrubber and producer outlets. For 
purposes of comparison, or to get an estimate of the amount of 
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sensible and latent heat in the gas without measuring it as just 
described, the heat added to the scrubber water ihay be deter¬ 
mined. The water may be measured by a meter, and its tem¬ 
perature as for the jacket water of a gas engine. In the test 
quoted the total weight of scrubber water was 22,200 lbs. and 
its temperature rise was 45.8° F. Hence, the heat given to the 
scrubber per pound of dry coal is, 

?^Px45.8 = 1310B.t.u. 

(f) The Heat Lost to Carbon in the Ash. Taking the heat 
value of carbon aa 14,600 B.t.u., this loss, per pound of dry coal 
is 

14,600 XC«. 

For the given data, 


14,600X0.012 = 613 B.t.u. 
or 613-5-13,040 = 4.7 per" cent. 

(g) Radiation from the Producer and other Losses. These 
may be grouped in one item by subtracting the previously 
calculated heat balance quantities from the heat supplied, or 
some of them may be separately determined. The loss by leakage 
of air in the case of a suction producer plant may be found by 
cpmparing the useful heat, as herein calculated, before and 
after the dilution. In a pressure producer plant, any leakage 
is apt to be detected; the only way to measure it is by metering 
the gas since leakage does not alter its composition. The loss 
due to tar and soot may be found by a special analysis of the gas 
as it leaves the producer. 

Grouping these losses for the given data, we have 


Radiation, etc. = 100—(79.0-f 11.4-1-1.6-1-4.7) =3.3 per cent. 
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(h) Other Efficiencies and Results. The “hot gas” efficiency 
is often expfessed when the gas is used for heating. In this 
case the sensible heat is also “ useful.” If, then, the first three 
items of the heat balance in per cent are added, the result will 
be the hot gas efficiency. For the given data, this is 

79.0+11.4+1.6=92.0 per cent. 

The “ efficiency based on combustible,” corresponding to 
the boiler efficiency so known, is the efficiency that would be 
obtained if there were no loss of fuel in the ash, and equals 

EIT. based on coal-i- ^1— 

the quantity in the parenthesis being the efficiency of the grate, 
or cleaning. For the given data, this efficiency equals 

for the cold gas. 

For purposes of comparison of tests with different kinds of 
fuel, it is useful to obtain the volume of gas per pound of com¬ 
bustible. Thisequals F-f-(m+/c). 

In capacity tests, the output may be measured in pubic feet 
per hour by multiplying V, as herein calculated, by the weight 
of dry coal used per hour. 

For pressure producers it is necessary to account for the 
coal used in the auxiliary boiler to make steam. This may be 
included in the total coal charged against the producer, and 
another item added to the heat balance to account for the heat 
lost in the steam making process. Or we may subtract from the 
volume of gas generated an amount equivalent to the steam 
supplied, which does not seem to be so.logical a process. 
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For bitiuninous producers, if much carbon disappears as tar, 
it is necessary either to meter the gas to get V, or»to determine 
the amount of carbon going to tar from 1 lb. of dry coal, by 
analysis of a sample extracted from a measured volume of gas. 
From this result a more correct value of the carbon gasified is 
obtainable. 

The heat balance may be extended to cover the distribu-- 
tion of heat in a gas engine supplied by the producer, by the 
methods indicated under Test 57 eoveriug this subject. In 
this case the gas need not be metered, since the fuel quantities 
arc measured as coal, and the heat quantities should be based 
upon 1 lb. of rflry coal instead of 1 cu. ft. of gas. The exhaust 
losses as calculated under Test 57 may be readily changed to the 
coal basis by multiplying them by V as herein obtained. 

Problem 62,. Using the data of the test example, what is the pereentage 
of heat radiated from the scrubber and immediate piping? 

Problem 622. Assuming that the engine of the example under Test O') 
was operated with gas from the producer of the cxain[)le of Test 62 with tlie 
same engine heat balance items, calculate these items in per cents of the 
heat value of the dry coal. 


63. Test of a Refrigeration Plant 
(Ammonia Compression System) 

Principles. The student, it is a.si!umed, is informed upon the 
mechanical and thermal features of the ammonia refrigerating 
machine, descriptions of which are available in numerous treatises. 

Following are given definitions of the quantities usually sought 
in tests of refrigerating machinery. 

Refrigerating Effect is the amount of heat abstracted by the 
ammonia from the cooling madium, as brine, expressed in B;t.u. 
per unit of time (minute, hour or twenty-four-hour day). This 
includes the waste cooling effect due to heat transferred from 

• This and the two following tests are enlarged from a series by the author, 
in Power, Si^t. 19, Oct. 10,1916, and April 10 1917. , 

* See also Appendix B, Items 34 and 58, 
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bodies it is not desired to cool—a waste necessarily ensuing from 
imperfect insulation, manipulation, etc. 

The Unit of Refrigeration is a refrigerating effect of 288,000 
B.t.u. per twenty-four hours, or 200 B.t.u. per minute. To 
obtain this effect by ice at 32° F., it would Ik; necessary to melt 
1 ton (2000 lbs.) of it in twenty-four hours, the latent heat of ice 
being 144 B.t.u. Units of refrigeration are therefore spoken of 
as tons more commonly than as B.t.u. 

The Capacity of a plant equals the number of units of refriger¬ 
ation it delivers: That is, the number of tons of 32° ice it would be 
necessary to melt per twenty-four-hour day to produce a refriger¬ 
ating effect equivalent to that of the ammouiji. Hence, this 
quantity is often referred to as “ icc-miilting capacity.” 

Ice-making Capacity is sometimes considered in the case of 
plants devoted exclusively to the manufacture of ice. Expressed 
in tons per twenty-four hours, this is ('qual to between one-half 
and eight-tenths of the ice-melting capacity previously defined, 
the diminution being due to the losses in the process of heat 
abstraction by the brine, manipulations of cans, and to the fact 
that the water must first be cooled to 3C° and after freezing, be 
chilled below that point. Hating ip terms of icc-makijig capacity 
is therefore only definite when the temperatures of water and 
finished ice are stated. 

The Coefficient of Performance is a more correct term for what 
is sometimes miscalled the efficiency of a refrigeratinfj system. 
This quantity is the ratio of the refrigerating effect in B.t.u. per 
unit of time to the heat equivalent to the indicated work done 
by the compressor in the same time; that is, it is the useful effect 
divided by the power put in, and in this respect is superficially 
an efficiency. The term efficiency generally has reference to the • 
relation of an energj', after passing through a conversion, to its 
value at the source. In the case of refrigerating machinery 
the compressor energy is not the source of the useful effect. In 
reality, it is the condensing water that ejoes the cooling, the com- 
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pressor being merely an auxiliary in the process. As the work 
done upon the ammonia is the paid-for item aifd as the re¬ 
frigerating effect is the thing desired, it is useful to know the 
ratio of the two. 

The Ideal Coefficient of Performance is the maximum that could 
be obtained under a given set of operating conditions if there were 
no losses. It is fixed by the operating temperatures of condenser 
and refrigerator and is equal to 

r, 4C)0-br, 

‘ To- Tr ’ 

in which the numerator is the absolute temperature of the refrig¬ 
erator, T, is its temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, and To is 
the temperature of the condenser in the same units. It should 
1 k! noticed that neither refrigerator nor condenser is ever at one 
imiform temperature in operation. To maintain the heat flow, 
the brine must always be a little warmer than the ammonia it 
boils, and the circulating water always a little cooler than the 
vapor it condenses. But, assuming ideal apparatus, the ammonia 
vapor could be worked In the refrigerator up to the temperature 
of the outgoing brine (just as in a perfect steam boiler the steam 
might be worked up to the-temperature of the outgoing flue gases), 
and in the conden.ser the vapor could be worked down to the tem¬ 
perature of the outgoing water. If these temperatures be used in 
the calculation, then, the resulting coefficient of performance 
r(!presents ideal conditions of the whole system, including heat 
transmission of refrigerator and condenser. If, however, the 
temperatures corresponding to the vapor pressures of the am¬ 
monia are used, the resulting coefficient is that of the system, 
■exclusive of losses in heat transmission in refrigerator and con¬ 
denser. Numerical examples of these two values of the ideal 
coefficient of performance will be cited later. 

The Efficiency of the plant may be expressed as the ratio of 
the actual to the ideal coefficient of performance. 
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The Economy of compression plants is often stated in pounds 
of refrigerating effect (ice-melting) per pound of coal, on the 
assumption that a ccr+ain number of pounds of coal are con¬ 
sumed to make one indicated horse-power at the eompressor. 

Other Results should include the expense of condensing water 
(under certain conditions this may bo as large as the cost of the 
fuel) and the cost of auxiliary power. 

For complete tests, enabling a study of all the heat transfers, 
temperature and time-quantity determination should be made of 
both ammonia and cooling water. 

The Duration of the trial should be at least twelve hours, and 
preferably tv/enty-four, to allow for tlie possible error at the 
finish of the test due to a different amount of h(!at being stored 
in the refrigerator, condenser,, etc., from that contained at the 
beginning. 

(a) Refrigerating Effect by Measurement of the Brine. Re¬ 
frigerating effect in B.t.u. per minute, equals 

li=W{T-t)C 

in which . 

W =weight of brine in pounds per minute; 

r=temperature of brine at inlet in degrees Fahrenheit; 
<=temperature of brine at outlet in degrees Fahrenheit; 

C=specific heat of brine. 

■> 

For the determination of W the various methods of watsr 
measurement have been applied. Owing to the large quantity 
of brine circulated even in small plants, the method of direct 
weighing by tanks and scales is inconvenient. A modification 
of this consists in running the brine through two tanks, one above ■ 
the other, the upper one having in its bottom a number of orifices 
through which the brine flows. The rate of flow varies with the 
height of the brine level in the upper tank. One of the orifices 
may be readily calibrated during the trial by collecting, weighing 
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and timing its discharge at various heads. The total brine flowing 
through all the orifices may then be found by multiiflication. 

When meters calibrated in gallons or cubic feet are used, a 
separate determination of the weight of the brine per gallon or 
cubic foot is necessary. This may be made with a hydrometer, 
care being taken to test a sample withdrawn near the meter 
and at approximately the same temperature as it has in the 
pipe. 

Concerning temperatures T and t, as the range is only between 
5 and 10°, finely graduated thermometers must be used. For 
not more than 2 per cent of error the graduations must be about 
2 per cent of the temperature range—that is, between one-fifth 
and one-tenth degree. The thermometers should bo in,sorted in 
wells filled with mercury or oil and should be located in the inlet 
and outlet pipes as near as possible to the cooler. The protruding 
portions of the wells should be well in.sulated. During the trial 
it is well to interchange the thermometers as a chock on their 
accuracy. 

The Specific Heat of Brine varies with its concentration, con¬ 
stituents and tomperafurc. The last-named variation is com¬ 
paratively small—about 0.05 per cent decrease of the specific heat 
for each degree decrease in temperature. As to the effect of the 
constituents, the presence in calcium chloride brine of manganese 
and sodium chloride in moderate quantities (say up to 20 per cent) 
docs not affect the specific heat of the mixture materially. The 
effect of the concentration, however, is to lower the specific heat 
from unity (that of water) down to about 0.05 at a concentration 
corresponding to a specific gravity of 1.26. ^ 

The following formula for pure calcium chloride brine will give 
results for the specific heat of commercial calcium chloride brine 
to within 1 or 2 per cent of error, between the limits of —4 and 
40° F., and specific gravities between 1.10 and 1.26: 


1.833-0.93(7-0.0005(32- T.). 
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In this formula* G is the specific gravity, and Ta is the average 
temperature'of the brine in degrees Fahrenheit at inlet and outlet. 

(b) Refrigerating Effect by Ammonia Measurements. The 
heat added to the ammonia in the brine cooler equals the heat 
lost by the brine. If the former quantity be found it is therefore 
a measure of the refrigerating effect, and we can put 

R=:AX(H-h'), 

in which R is as before, A is the number of pounds of anhydrous 
ammonia circulated per minute, and 

H=the total heat of the ammonia per pound lesving the cooler, 
A'=the heat of the liquid at the expansion valve. 

To find A, see Test 64 Qi). 

H and h' are to be found from tables of the properties of 
ammonia,! or from the Mollier diagram for ammonia. To use 
those tables, the same data as for steam are necessary. For H 
the suction pressure must be read, together with the temperature, 
so that the heat of superheat may be calculated. The specific 
heat of superheated ammonia at Jow pressures may be taken as 
0.51. For h', the head pressure may be referred to. 

It is difficult to get the exact amount of superheat of the 
ammonia leaving the cooler, and also to maintain a uniform 
quantity of ammonia in the cooler to avoid the error §f starting 
and stopping as in a boiler test. For these reasons the refrigerating 
effect as obtained by this method may be expected only roughly 
to check the result by the brine method which is therefore to be 
preferred. 

When the cooling is done by the direct expansion of ammonia, 
there is no choice between these methods, as brine measurements 
are eliminated under such conditions. An approximation of the 

• Deduced from the values given in Bureau of Standards Bulletin No. 136. 

t See Appendix for properties of saturated ammonia. 
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refrigerating effect can be made by still another method which is 
also useful as a rough chock of cither (a) or (b). , 

(c) Approximate Calculation of Refrigerating Effect. Neglect¬ 
ing effects of radiation, etc., the heat added in the refrigerating 
plant equals the heat equivalent to the compressor work, plus 
the heat added to the ammonia, R. This sum equals the heat 
taken away, or the heat imparted to circulating water. By finding 
the heat taken up by the condenser water and jackets and sub¬ 
tracting from this the heat equivalent to the compressor work, we 
thus have a rough measure of the refrigerating effect. 

The condenser water may bc measured as under (p). Its 
temperature rise should be obtained by thermometers at inlet 
and outlet, from which data the heat removed may be calculated. 

(d) Ice-meltihg Capacity is readily calculated from the value 
of the refrigerating effect R in B.t.u. per minute, by dividing by 
200, the result being in tons per twenty-four hours. 

(e) To obtain the actual coeflScient of performance, it is neces¬ 
sary to indicate the compressor. The process here is similar to 
that for steam-engine trials and hardly needs comment other than 
that a special steel-lined indicator must be used with as short 
pipe connections as possible to avoid materially increasing the 
clearance space. Having obtained the indicated hdrse-power of 
the compressor, the coefficient sought is 

“ 42.4Xl.h.p.' 

(f) The Ideal Coffiecient of Performance may be found from 
the average thermometer readings at the brine and condenser 
water outlets, as previously defined. Or, if vapor pressures are 
used, the corresponding temperatures may be found from the 
ammonia tables. When the plant is equipped with pressure 
gages bearing thermometric scales, the ammonia tables may be 
dispensed with. 
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As an illustration of the difference that may exist between the 
values of the ideal coefficient as obtained by the two methods 
previously discussed, consider the following data: 

Suction pressure, 28-lb. gage; from tables, temperature, 
15°; head pressure, 151-lb. gage; from tables, temperature, 
84.5°; outgoing brine temperature, 28.9°; outgoing condenser- 
water temperature, 83.5°. 

From these figures the ideal coefficient of the whole system is 


460-b 28.9 
83.5 - 28.9 


=!i.95 


and for the system, exclusive of condenser and refrigerator trans¬ 
mission losses, is 


4604-15 

84.5-15 


= 6.83. 


(g) Gallons of Cooling Water per Minute per Ton. The 
measurement of the condenser water is simpler than that of the 
brine, the quantity being much less. Direct weighing or the 
usual forms of water meter may be employed, care being taken to 
select one appropriate to the conditions of flow, whether pulsating 
or steady. The number of gallons of cooling water per minute 
per ton of ice-melting capacity should be figured for purposes of 
comparison and also in order to add the cost of this item to the 
other costs to obtain the total. This item should include all 
cooling water used, such as compressor jacket water and water 
to steam condenser if 'one is used. 

(h) Overall Economy. The performance of auxiliaries may 
be either estimated or measured. When they and the com¬ 
pressor are steam driven, it is well to measure the total steam 
supplied to the plant by the boiler-feed method or by a steam meter 
installed so as to avoid inaccuracies due to pulsating flow. The 
steam consumption of the compressor and of the whole plant may 
then be stated in pounds of steam per ton of ice-melting. 
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Ratings are generally based on head and suction pressures of 
185 and 15.3 gage respectively, corresponding tottemperatures 
of 96 and 0° F.-, respectively. Any departure from these con¬ 
ditions should be considered in making comparisons of test results. 

Problem 6Si. What Ls the tonnage (ice-melting capacity) of a plant that 
circulates 6000 lbs. of brine (specific heat=0.80) i)er hour at an average tem¬ 
perature fall of 15° F.? Ans. 6 tons. 

Problem 63,. What is the specific heat of a calcium chloride brine having 
a specific gravity of 1.2, if its temperature is 32° F.? If its temperature is 
0° F.? Ans., 0.717; 0.701. 

Problem 63,. Supposing 600 lbs. of anhydrous ammonia are circulated 
per hour at a head pressure of 100 lbs. gage, and a auction presfiurc of 20 lbs. 
gage, the superheat being 25°; what should be the refrigerating effect? 

n A ns., 29,600 B.t.u. per hr. 

Problem BS*. A refrigerating plant uses 14,220 lbs. of water per hour in the 
ammonia condenser, with average incoming and outgoing temperatures of 
50° and 75°, re.spectivcly. The I.h.p. of the compressor is 20. Approxi¬ 
mately what is the tonnage (ice-melting capacity)? Am. 25.4 tons. 

Problem 63s. What is the actual coefficient of performance for the data 
of Problem 684? Ana. 6. 


64. Test of a Repeioebation Plant. 

(Ammonia Absorption System) 

Principles. In some respects the results from and methods 
for the test of an absorption plant are identical to those applying 
to the compression system, for which see Test 63. The capacity, 
in terms of ice-melting effect may be found in the same way, and 
the investigation of the condenser operation is the same. The 
actual coefficient of performance may not readily be obtained, 
since the energy imparted to the ammonia (barring the work of 
the ammonia pump, which is comparatively small) is in the form 
of heat instead of compressor work. But the ideal coefficient of 
performance may be determined as for a compression plant and 
may be useful for purposes of comparison of the two systems. 

The principal economy result is the steam consumption 
expressed in pounds of steam per hour per ton of refrigerating 
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effect. This may be determined in toto for the plant or itemized 
as live steam to the pump and steam to the generator, the latter 
being subdivided into live and exhaust steam according to whether 
the one or the other or a combination is used. Under favorable 
circumstances the generator will use 30 lbs. of steam per hour jjer 
ton. The steam consumption of ammonia pumps is subject to 
wide variations due to their construction. Although the energy 
delivered is small compared with the heat transferred in the 
generator, a test of this pump should be included in economy 
trials because of the bearing of its performance on the steam 
consumption of 4.he plant; and the pump test should preferably 
include a determination of the horse-power delivere(l. 

In addition to these results it is desirable to ascertain the con¬ 
dition of the aqua ammonia and, if convenient, the amount of 
anhydrous circulated per unit of time. The former is expressed 
in terms of its concentration; that is, the part of a pound of 
ammonia in one pound of the aqua ammonia (more frequently 
expressed as a percentage). The concentration results show the 
working of the absorber and generator and enable calculations 
regarding the ammonia circulation. * 

(a) Refrigerating Effect, 2 methpds. Sec Test 03, (a) and (5). 

(b) Ice-melting Capacity. See Test 63, (d). 

(c) Ideal Coefficient of Performance. See Test 63 (/). 

(d) Gallons of Cooling Water per Minute per Ton. Sec Test 
63 (p) in so far as condenser water is concerned. All othqr cooling 
water supplied, if in separate amounts, should be included in th^ 
total, by similar methods of measurement. 

(e) The Steam Consumed by the Generator is readily ascer¬ 
tained by piping the generator-trap discharge into a weighing 
barrel. The barrel, to start with, should be about half full of 
cold water to prevent evaporation of the condensate from the 
trap. Quick emptying should be provided for. Weights should 
be recorded at uniform time intervals (to show uniformity of 
operation), from which data the rate in pojmds per hour may be had. 
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Quality determinations of the steam are important, unless ar 
efficient separator is installed to remove the moiSture from the 
incoming steam, to the consideration of the results, as also art 
pressure readings. 

If reduced live steam is used in. addition to exhaust and it is 
sought to measure them separately, a steam meter may be applied 
to the live-steam line. The exhaust-steam quantity then equals 
the total trap condensate minus the meter reading. Measure¬ 
ment of the feed water, as for a boiler test, may also be resorted 
to, in cases where the plant may be Isolated. 

When the generator i.s supplied with exhaust steam from the 
pumps plus reduced live steam, the live steam may be found by 
subtracting from the generator trap discharge the steam con¬ 
sumed by the pumps. This last may be measured as follows: 

(f) Steam Used by Ammonia and Brine pumps. A separate 
test should be made to determine this, but if conditions are not 
favorable, the steam required to drive the pumps may be esti¬ 
mated from the manufactuer’s figures for their water rates and 
from the horse-power actually delivered. These remarks of course 
apply to steam pumife; where power pumps are installed, the 
energy may be considered in the list of costs. 

(g) Work of the Ammonia-pump. It is preferable to find the 
net horse-power output rather than the indicated horse-power. 
From the data required for the net horse-power and from the num¬ 
ber of pump displacements, the slip may be calculated as in 
Ordinary pumping-engine trials. 

The required formula for horse-power is 


Net horse-power= 


144(Pi-P2)r 

33,000 


in which Pi and Ps are the gage pressures worked against in 
pounds per square inch (that is, of the generator and absorber, 
respectively) and V is the number of cubic feet of strong aqua 
circulated per minute. 
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The quantity of strong aqua V may be determined in several 
ways. A spedally calibrated meter may be used cn the discharge 
side of the pump; the aqua may be measured in calibrated 
tanks on the suction side; or it may be calculated from the 
amount of anhydrous circulating or from the quantity of weak 
aqua, the concentrations being known. For this last method 
(see (;■)). 

When a receiver is installed to supply the ammonia pump, it 
may be readily calibrated so that the volume contained, corre¬ 
sponding to any height of the liquid in the gage-glass, is known. 
Now, by cutting off the flow from the absorber into this receiver 
for a short interval, the rate, in cubic feet per minute, at which the 
strong aqua is pumped out, may be ascertained. If desired, two 
receivers may be arranged in,parallel, thereby enabling contin¬ 
uous measurement. 

(h) Weight of Anhydrous NH 3 Circulated per Minute. Vol¬ 
ume measurements may be made in the same way as described 
under (g) for strong aqua. To convert the volumetric results 
into weights, a temperature or pressure reading also should be 
obtained to find the density of the liquid from the tables of prop¬ 
erties of ammonia. When closely accurate results on- the anhy¬ 
drous quantity rate are desired, a favorite method is by direct 
weighing. Two ammonia drums, arranged in parallel, are piped 
in the line between the condenser and expansion valve, so that 
they can be filled and emptied alternately. These drums are set 
on platform scales, the connections to them being horizontal and 
sufficiently long to deflect about J in. under a load at the end cf 
about i lb. The drums and contents may then be weighed with¬ 
out sensible error. The increase of accuracy of this procedure 
probably does not justify the elaboration of the apparatus. 

It is useful to find the munber of pounds of anhydrous per 
minute per ton of refrigerating effect and to compare this with 
the amount theoretically required as tabulated in handbooks or 
calculated from heat contents under prevailing conditions. 
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(i) Concentration and Specific Gravity of the Aqua. The 
concentration of aqua ammonia is determinable frflm its specific 
gravity. Given a definite solution of ammonia in water, its spe- 



SPECinc ORAVITV 

Fio. 105.—Concentration of Aqua Ammonia at 60° F., and Density 
Variation. 

cific gravity is fixed at any one temperature, say 60®. At any 
higher temperature the solution occupies more volume, owing to 
expansion, and therefore has a lower specific gravity, although the 
concentration remains the same. Or to put it another way, for 
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any value of the specific gravity the concentration depends on 
the temperatutc. 

The chart, Fig. ICS, gives values of the concentration of 60° 
aqua, corresponding to various specific gravities. 

Because of the volatility of aqua ammonia at the high tem¬ 
perature, and reduced pres.sure prevailing when a sample is drawn, 
considerable care must be taken when testing for concentration. 
The following procedure is recommended. Outlets for samples 
of the aqua are arranged at points where the temperatures are 
comparatively low; that is, on the discharge side of the pump 
for the strong aqua and between the absorber and wcak-aqua 
cooler for the weak. These outlets should be fitted with short 
lengths of rubber tubing. A glass graduate, reading preferably 
in cubic centimeters, is provided, together with a hydrometer or 
a sensitive scales. The graduate is about half filled with water 
for the first trial (for the second, a somewhat different amount 
may be selected, depending upon the outcome of the first) and 
then placed in a bucket of cold brine until it and its contents are 
chilled to about 32°. After running a little aqua through the 
sampling tube, it is directed below the surface of the water in the 
graduate until the mixture of cold water and incoming aqua 
attains a temperature of about 60° as shown by a thermometer. 
The specific gravity of the mixture should now be taken quickly 
with a hydrometer or by weighing the contents of the graduate 
and then by calculation. Provided the temperature is within 5 to 
10 ° of 60°, the concentration of the mixture may now be found oa 
the chart, Fig. 105, against the determined value of its specific 
gravity. It is the concentration of the sample that is sought, 
however, and this may be calculated from the following relation; 


Cone, of sample=cone, of mixture 



in which R is the ratio of the volume of cold water, before mixing 
with the sample, to the volume of the mixture, and Sm represents 
the specific gravity of the mbeture. 
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If scales instead of hydrometer are used to obtain the weights 
of cold water and mixture, then the concentration of the sample 
is more readily figured from the relation 

„ , , f i weight of mixture 

Cone, of sample = cone, of mixture X——; -r-- 

weight of sample 

If the temperature of aqua ammonia is higher than 60°, its 
specifie gravity will be lower by between 0.001 and 0.005 for each 
10°, depending upon the concentration, the stronger solutions 
having a higher coefficient of expansion and therefore needing 
greater correction than the weaker. Under these circumstances 
the specific gravity Ngo of a given solution at 60° can be figured 
from its specific gravity S, at 1°, the following formula, which 
gives moderately accurate results, being used:* 

-S6o-N,+0.003(<-60)(1-.S!,). 

For example, if the specific gravity is found to be 0.865 at 75°, 
then at 60° it equals 

Sgo=0.865^ 0.003(75 - 60) (1 -0.865) = 0.871. 

The value 0.871 is then to be referred to the chart for the cor¬ 
responding concentration. 

When the reverse calculation is sought (for the density deter¬ 
mination of aqua at high temperatures) this formula may be ex¬ 
pressed thus: 

„ ^S6o-: 0.003«-60) 
i-^0.663(<-60) • 

(j) Calculation of Aqua and Anhydrous Weights per Minute 
from the Concentrations. This method is based upon the follow¬ 
ing rational relations. 

* Curves presented in Marks’ Mecbanical Engineers’ Handbook may also 
be used. 

t See also the equation and chart given under Test 6S (a). 
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Afff “ 


1-C. 

1-C„ 


XA., 


A “ Ag Agpf 

in which A„ Au, and A are the weights in pounds per minute of 
the strong and weak aqua and anhydrous respectively, and C, 
and C„ are the concentrations of the strong and weak aqua 
respectively, in pounds of NH 3 per pound of solution. 

For direct measurement of these quantities, much the same 
methods may be employed as for the strong aqua. (See (g).) 
The reader is reminded that only' one of the three quantities, 
A, Ak, or A„ need be directly measured for a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the performance of the plant when the concentra¬ 
tions are known. The ammonia, whether aqua or anhydrous, 
may therefore be directly metered at a point selected according 
to the existing layout. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the results depending upon concentration figures may not be exact, 
because of the difficulty in getting close values of the concentra^ 
tions. 

It is to be noted that, since these relations are between,weights, 
a knowledge of densities is necessary to convert them into or froq|i 
volumes. For the aqua this involves a measurement of specific 
gravity; for the anhydrous the ammonia tables may be referred to. 
The chart. Fig. 105, gives values of the density of aqua corre¬ 
sponding to those of specific gravitj, the density scale being on 
the right. 

As an example of how these relations are to be applied, let us 
suppose that the concentrations of the strong and weak aqua 
are 38 and 26 per cent respectively (the concentrations having 
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been found as under (0), and that the number of pounds of anhy¬ 
drous circulated per minute is 20. Then. 

A,=p^g^-^X20 = I23 lbs. per minute. 

Referring to the chart, it is seen that 38 per cent aqua has a 
specific gravity of 0.873, if the aqua is at 60° F., and a density of 
54.4 lbs. per cu. ft. 

For the calculation of (g), if the temperature of the aqua 
at the pump is not much higher than this, then the cubic feet dis¬ 
charged per minute is 123-5-54.4 = 2.26, which is the value of V 
to be used in t^e fonnula for horse-power. 

65. Heat Balance of a Refrigeration Plant 
(Ammonia Absorption System) 

Principles. The over-all heat transfers in an absorption 
»efrigeration plant may be summarized very briefly as follows: 
Energy is added to the system, first by the steam supplied to the 
generator, second by the work of the ammonia pump, and third 
by the heat added to the brine during the refrigerating process. 
Heat is removed from the system by circulating water, first in the 
ammonia condenser, second in the absorber, and lastly, in the 
weak-aqua cooler and the rectifier. The energy added equals the 
heat removed, as itemized, plus or minus radiation. 

, A study of this over-all hea't balance is useful, but before 
making comparisons of grand totals, it is preferable to analyze 
the performance of separate units. Of these it is the purpose 
here to deal with the generator and the absorber. 

To review the action of the generator, strong aqua ammonia 
enters at a comparatively low temperature, to which heat is added 
by steam pipes. Some of the ammonia is thereby boiled out of 
the water holding it in solution. There result from the process a 
quantity of superheated anhydrous ammonia, mixed with a small 
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percentage of steam, and a larger quantity of weak aqua, com¬ 
paratively hot, which is to be retoned to the absorber. The 
heat in the steam supplied goes to vaporize and superheat ammonia 
from the form of strong aqua and to raise the temperature of the 
entering aqua to a higher value upon leaving. Furthermore, a 
certain quantity of heat is required to break the bond between the 
liquid ammonia and the water holding it in solution, before vapor¬ 
ization can take place. This quantity is additional to that re¬ 
quired to vaporize liquid anhydrous ammonia and is referred to as 
the “heat of solution.” Experimental values of it have been 
made showing that it is independent of pressure and temperature 
and faries only with the concentration of the solution, being about 
347 B.t.u. per pound for very weak solutions (approximately to 
zero percentage of ammoniq) and diminishing as the concentra¬ 
tion is increased to a zero value when the concentration is 60 per 
cent. 

It is convenient to base the heat calculations of the ammonia 
upon a single pound of the NH 3 going through a complete cycle of 
temperature and state changes. From these results hourly quan¬ 
tities may be figured by multiplying bythe number of pounds of 
anhydrous circulated per hour. Thus, let A represent the latter 
quantity and W the number of pounds of weak aqua circulated 
per pound of anhydrous vaporized; then the heat transfered in 
the generator per hour=AX(lFXheat added to 1 lb. of the 
aqua+heat of solution in B.t.u. per pound of NHs-f- difference in 
“ heat content ” of NH 3 per pound, from tables). The quantity 
in the parenthesis is the heat transferred for the circulation of one 
pound of the anhydrous. 

The product, representing B.t.u. per hour, must equal the heat 
given up by the steam supplied to the generator, if the losses due 
to radiation and steam in the superheated ammonia are ignored. 

The Measurements Necessary to make for the determination of 
this heat balance are in part the same as those for an economy 
trial, for which see Test 64. In addition it is necessary to deter- 
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mine temperatures of the ingoing and outgoing aqua near the 
generator, the temperature of the ammonia vapor bcferc it enters 
the rectifier and the head pressure—readings of which should be 
taken sufficiently to get fair averages. The vapor data are used 
to determine the “ heat content ” from the tables (sec Appendix), 
or Mollier diagram for ammonia. For the steam-heat quantities, 
pressure and quality must be ascertained as well as the tempera¬ 
ture of the condensate at the generator trap. 

(a) To determine the number of poimds of weak aqua cir¬ 
culated per pound of anhydrous (that is, IF), it is necessary to 
measure the concentrations of the weak and strong aqua (referred 
to as and Q,, respectively) as described under Test 64 (t). 
The desired quantity may then be calculated from the rational 
formula, 

1—C, 

A C-CJ 

A simpler procedure may be adopted through the use of the 
accompanying curves. Referring to Fig. 106, the lines slanting 
diagonally upward from 4eft to right show values of the number 
of pounds of weak aqua per pound of anhydrous corresponding to 
various combinations of concentrations. To use these curves 
assume, for example, that the concentration of the strong aqua 
is 0.34, and of the weak, 0.24. On the chart the lines representing 
these values intersect between the curves marked 6.5 and 7, at 
abiut one-fifth of the distance across, so the value of IF is 6.6. 

This chart also gives the “ heat of solution,” which is plotted 
from the experimental values of H. Mollier. As previously 
remarked, this depends only upon the concentration. During 
the driving-off process in the generator, the concentration varies 
from that of the strong aqua to that of the weak. It is the average 
concentration, then, that determines the heat of solution. This 
condition is met in the chart, as before, by the intersection of the 
lines representing the concentrations; the location of this point 
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with relation to the “ heat lines ” (slanting downward from left 
to right) gives the heat of solution. For example, using the 
concentrations 0.34 and 0.24, the point of intersection is about 
four-fifths of the distance across from the 205 to the 210 B.t.u. 
line. Therefore the heat of solution is 209 B.t.u. 



(b) Heat Added to NH 3 and Aqua in Generator. We now 
have means of finding the number of pounds of weafoaqua per 
pound of ammonia vaporized and the heat of solution per pouad- 
Referring to the heat equation for the generator, already given, it 
will be noticed that there are still to be found the heat added to 
one pound of the weak aqua and the difference in “ heat content ” 
of the NH 3 before and after vaporization. The latter is readily 
found from the ammonia tables or Mollier diagram, being the 
difference between the total heat of the NH 3 vapor at the head 
pressure and outgoing temperature and the heat of the liquid 
NHb at the temperature of the incoming strong aqua. 
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Considering, now, the heat added to one pound of the aqua 
passing through the generator, it is to be remarked tKat there are 
no tabulated values of the heat of the liquid of mixtures of ammo¬ 
nia and water, or of the specific heats of such mixtures. It will, 
however, be sufficiently accurate to assume that the heat capacity 



Fi^. 107.—Heat of the Liquid for Water, Aqua Ammonia and Anhydrous 

Ammonia 

of a combination of ammonia and water in definite proportion is 
the sum of the heat capacities of the constituents, according to 
their proportion. Thus, if we call the heat of the liquid of ammo¬ 
nia ha and of the water, ha (as tabulated in the ammonia and steam 
tables, respectively), then for a mixture of C pounds of ammonia 
and 1—C Ib. of water, the heat of the liquid (aqua ammonia) = 
C). Values of this quantity at various temperatures 
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and concentrations are shown graphically in Fig. 107, the highest 
curve of which gives (vertically) the heat of the liquid of pure 
ammonia, the lowest curve, of unmixed water, and the inter¬ 
mediate curves, of mixtures of the two denoted by their con¬ 
centrations. The heat of the liquid of aqua at concentrations 
intermediate between those shown may be obtained with sufficient 
accuracy by interpolation. 

Coming now to detailed calculations, let us assume the. fol¬ 
lowing data: 

Concentration, weak aqua, Ck=0.24. 

Concentration, strong aqua, C,=0.34. ^ 

Head pressure = 100.3 lb., gage. 

Temperature of outgoing NHa = 150° F. 

Temperature weak aqua = 180° F. 

Temperature strong aqua=130° F. 

From Fig. 106 is obtained the value 6.6 as the number of pounds 
of weak aqua leaving the generator per pound of ammonia vapor¬ 
ized. From Fig. 107 the heat of the liquid of one pound of 24 per 
cent aqua is found to bo 158 B.t.u. at lli0° and 102B.t.u. at 130°. 
Consequently, the heat added to the aqua per pountl of ammonia 
vaporized is 6.6X(158—102)=370 B.t.u. From Fig. ICC, from 
the given concentrations, heat of solution=209 B.t.u. From the 
ammonia tables, the total heat of ammonia at 100.3 lbs. gage and 
150° is 609 B.t.u., and the heat of liquid ammonia &t 130® (its 
incoming temperature) is 115 B.t.u. (also obtainable from Fig. 107). 
The heat added to the NH 3 to raise it from the liquid to the super¬ 
heated condition is consequently COO--115=494 B.t.u. Adding 
these three heat quantities (370-f209-|-494 = 1073 B.t.u.), we 
have the heat added in the generator to effect the complete cir¬ 
culation through the plant of one pound of anhydrous ammonia. 
As before mentioned, this ignores the loss through vaporization of 
water with the ammonia, afterward removed by the rectifier, 
but this loss should be small. ' 
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(c) The Steam-heat Quantities involve the determination 
of the weight of steam used for a corresponding aminpnia vapor¬ 
ization and may be made as for an economy trial. (See Test 64 
(e)). It should be noted that 


Lb. of steam per hour= 


heat added to NHa and aqua per hour 
heat removed from 1 lb. of steam 


(d) The Heat Transfers in the Absorber arc e.sscntially the 
same as in the generator, the only difference being that they 
proceed from the ammonia media into circulating water, instead 
of from steam into ammonia media, and heat is given up, instead 
of taken in, by tfie NH 3 and aqua. The aqua is pumped from the 
vbsorber at a temperature lower than that at which it entered, 
whereas in the generator the reverse was the case. The heat of 
solution is released in the absorber and must be removed by the 
circulating water, also a reverse process. The anhydrous vapor, 
coming from the refrigerator at comparatively low pressure, is, 
taken into solution by the weak aqua, consequently giving up 
(in addition to the heat o{ solution) an amount equal to the total 
heat of the incoming anhydrous minus the heat of the liquid NH 3 
at the temperature of the outgoing (strong) aqua. It will thus 
be seen that the measurements and calculations for the deter¬ 
mination of the heat given up by the absorber per pound of anhy¬ 
drous ammonia are exactly the same as for the generator. 

^e) Heat Removed by Condenser Water. The heat calcu¬ 
lated under (d) expressed in B.t.u. per unit of time, equals the heat 
removed from the circulating water in the same time, plus or 
minus radiation. To obtain the heat removed, it is necessary 
to measure the circulating water for a definite time, as for an 
economy trial, and Its temperature range between entering and 
leaving the absorber. (See Test 63 ((f)). 
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66 . * Test of a Fan Blower 

t 

Principles. There are two kinds of fan blowers called 
“ pressure ” and “ volume the one delivering air at high pres¬ 
sure, the other at high velocity. The shape of the fan casing to 
a large extent determines its kind. 

The capacity of a blower depends upon the volume of “ free 
air ” it will discharge in a given time at a given rotative speed. 
By free air is meant air at the pressure and temperature of the 
room at the time of the test. Capacity is generally expressed 
in cubic feet per minute. 

The useful work done by a fan equals the qnergy imparted 
to the air as pressure and velocity. If W is the number of pounds 
of air discharged per minute, and Hi is the pressure expressed 
as a head of air in feet, then WHi is the foot-pounds of useful 
work per minute represented by the pressure energy. If F is 
the velocity in feet per second, then lFF^-e64.4 is the foot-pounds 
of useful work represented by the kinetic energy. The quantity 
F*■^64.4 is the head of air, in feet, etjuivalent to the velocity, 
or “ velocity head,” which will be referred to as H. Then the 
useful, or “ air horse-power,” is , 


A.h.p. = 


WHi+W^ 
33,000 • 


This is referred to by the Air Machinery Code of the A.S.MjE. 
as the “ gross ” air horse-power; the difference between it and 
the “ net ” will be pointed out under Test 67. 

Selection of the Independent Variable. In the operation 
of a fan blower, either the rotative speed, the velocity of air, 
or the pressure of the air may be varied. The first is controlled 
according to the type of the driving engine. The air velocity 
or pressure may be varied at a given rotative speed only by 
changing the size of the outlet from the air discharge pipe. A 

* Sao also Items 22 and 44* Appendix B. 
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useful set of tests may be had by making the rotative speed the 
independent variable. The pressure is kept con|tant during 
a series of runs at different speeds; then the pressure is changed 
for another series, and so on. In order to keep the pressure 
constant when the speed is changed during each series, it is 
necessary to adjust the external resistance to the air. This 
may be done by using different nozzles or orifices as outlets 
from the discharge pipe. A convenient arrangement consists 
of. a leaf shutter, similar to that of a camera, w-hich may be 
readily changed to any desired diameter of outlet orifice. 

A set of curves may be made between the various results and 
the rotative speeds. For each pressure there will be a corre¬ 
sponding set of curves. Taking the results from these curves 
on a coordinate representing one value of the speed, another 
set of curves may be plotted with pressure as the independent 
variable. A number of such sets may be made corresponding 
to various speeds. , 

Another independent variable which is sometimes used is the 
size of the orifice or nozzle in the outlet pipe. Pressure and 
velocity will then vaiy at each different speed, and these with 
the other variables may* be plotted against orifice area; one set 
of curves for each speed of the blower. 

The duration of each run need not be more than a few minutes 
if a velocity meter is used for air measurement. The observed 
quantities vary very slightl.v, as a rule, during each run, so that 
only two or three sets of observations are needed. 

*(a) Determination of Horse-power Supplied. If the fan is 
belt driven, a transmission dynamometer may be used to advan¬ 
tage. Allowance should be made for belt losses, since the horse¬ 
power supplied to the fan shaft is desired. This may be done 
by using the revolutions per minute of the fan shaft with the 
torque shown by the dynamometer to calculate horse-power, 
and multiplying the result by the ratio of diameters of fan pulley 
to dynamometer pulley. This allows for belt slip. 
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If the fan is driven by an electric motor, the horse-power 
supplied may, be had from a calibration of the motor, readings 
of the current supplied then being necessary. 

(b) Capacity. For the measurement of the air quantity a 
meter of the velocity type is most readily adapted. Of these, 
anemometers (Test 28), orifices (Test 27), and pitot tubes (Test 
25) are customarily used, preference being given to pitot tubes. 

Velocities may be obtained from the pitot tube either by 
making a comjdete traverse of the pipe at each determination, 
or by locating the velocity opening at the point of mean velocity. 
For details, see Test 25 (a). Multiplying the velocities by the 
cross-sectional area of the pipe gives volumes of^air under the 
pipe conditions of pressure and temperature. To reduce these 
results to free air, pressures and temperatures of the air in the pipe 
and room must be read. In’the pipe, the pressure may be read 
from a manometer attached to a 'branch from the tube leading 
to the static opening of the pitot meter. For room pressure, 
the barometer should be road. 

Consider as an example the following readings. Velocity 
head, A=0.5 in. of water; pressure=4 ins*of water; barometer= 
29.9 ins. of mercury; temperature of room = 65° F.; tempera¬ 
ture of air in pipe = 67° F. The absolute pressure of the air 
in the pipe is 29.94-44-13.6=30.2 ins. of mercury or 30.2X0.49 
= 14.8 lbs. per square inch. 

The absolute temperatures of the room and of the^air in the 
pipe are 525“ and 527°, respectively. The density of the air 
in the pipe may be figured from the familiar relation, 


w= 


144p 

53.42’ 



which gives «)=2.7X14.84-527 = 0.0758 lb. per eubic foot. 
To convert the velocity head h, in inches of water, into H, in 
feet of air, we have. 
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^ 0.0768^12 

for the given data. Consequently, //=68.5X0.5 = 34.25, and the 
velocity is 

F = 8.02Vh_ 

V =8.02'\/34.25 = 47 ft. per second. 

If the area of the pipe is 0.33 sq. ft., the cubic feet of air per 
minute is 60X0.33X47 = 930. To reduce this to free air, it is 
multiplied by the ratio of temparatures and the inverse ratio of 
pressures. 

KOK on o 

Free air per minute=930X^X^ = 934 cu. ft. 


(c) Horse-power Supplied per Thousand Cubic Feet of Free 
Air per Minute. This quantity is obtained from the results of 
(a) and (b) being the quotient between each two corresponding 
values multiplied by 1000. 

(d) Air Horse-powftr. For the data previously given, the 
weight of air delivered per minute is 930X0.0758 = 70.5 lbs. 
The velocity head is 34.25 ft. of air, and the pressure head, 
68.5X4 = 274 feet of air. Then the air horse-power is 


A.h.p. 


70.5(34.25-1-274) 

33,000 


0.659. 


(e) The Efficiency equals thg air horse-power divided by the 
horse-power supplied. 

Problem 66i. In the test of a blower, if gasoline, specific gravity=0.76, 
is used as a gaging fluid with a pitot tube, what is the velocity head in feet 
of air, if A-4..57 Pressure is 6 ins. of the same fluid. Barometer is 30.3 
ins. mercury. Temperature is 70° F. Am., 229 ft. 

Problem 66*. In the precciiing how many foot-pounds of work will be 
done in one minute if pipe dia. =6 in.? Am., S8100. 
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Problem 665 . In the operation of a blower, the volume discharged varies 
very nearly as Che rotative speed. The pressure is due to centrifugal force. 
From these facts, deduce how the power will vary with the speed. 


67. * Test of a Reciprocating Air Compressor 

Principles. In the operation of an air compressor, it is the 
purpose to increase the pressure of the air supplied so as to make 
available the energy it contains. As this energy is to be used 
when the air is cool, it is desirable to compress the air isothermally. 
If it is allowed to heat, the pressures during compression are 
higher and more work is required for compresMon. For this 
reason, water jackets and intercoolers are used, the heat removed 
by them being a saving. 

Referring to Fig. 108, the dotted lines show an ideal air com¬ 
pressor diagram from a cylinder without clearance in which the 

air is discharged at a pressure, 
42 —5i, equal to that in the de¬ 
livery main. The supply is 
drawn fti at atmospheric pres¬ 
sure along the line’ 61 — 2 i and 
then compressed isothermally 
along 2 i— 42 . 

The actual indicator diagram 
varies from the ide&l one as 
Fia. 108.—Ideal and Actual Air shown by the full lines, l-2-4-*6. 

Compressor Diagrams. . friction resisting the motion 
• of the air through inlet and 
outlet valves and ports necessitates a lesser pressure than 
atmospheric to draw in the air, and a greater pressure than that 
in the delivery main to discharge it. Consequently, work is 
lost as represented by the areas 4-5i-5 and 1-2- 3 - 6 . The actual 
compression line, 2-4, must be above isothermal because of the 
impossibility of perfect cooling, and ttiis resultg in the loss rep- 

* See also AnDendlx S. ItAma 22 nnH dA. 
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rosentetl by the area between the lines 2-4 and 2-4i. These 
are “ compression ” losses. • 

When the outlet valve closes at point 5, an amount of air 
equal to the clearance volume is entrained in the cylinder. At 
the beginning of a new cycle, this air expands so that the effective 
stroke for drawing in air begins at point 6 instead of 6i. This 
point occurs later, the higher is the delivery pressure (at 5). 
When the inlet valve closes at 2, the air in the cylinder is rarified 
because of the suction, and it is not until 3 is reached that its 
pressure becomes atmospheric. The effective stroke for drawing 
in air is therefore represented by line 6-3 instead of the full length 
of the diagram. This is a “ volumetric ” loss, since less air is 
delivered than would be if the full stroke were effective. Another 
volumetric loss, not appearing in the diagram, is due to leaky 
valves and pistons, similar to slip of a pump. 

After the air in the delivery' pipe has been cooled down to 
room temperature, ^t contains energy, due to its pressure above 
atmospheric, available for performing work. If this air could 
be expanded isothermally to its original pressure, there could be 
regained all of the energy necessary to compress it isothermally. 
This, however, cannot be done, the actual expansion being more 
nearly adiabatic. There is a final loss, then, due to the lack of 
availability of all the energy added to the air. 

These various losses are indicated in certain expressions for 
'efficiency, to be defined in the following, which are generally 
figured as air compressor test results. It is first necessary to 
define: . 

Gross Air Horse-power. This is the same as the indicated 
horse-power of a steam engine, being figured from the mean 
effective pressures of the indicator diagrams of the air cylinders. 

Net Air Horse-power. This is the horse-power required to 
compress isothermally from room pressure and temperature 
to the pressure in the delivery main, a mass of air equal to that 
actually delivered. 
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The Mechanical Efficiency equals the gross air horse-power 
divided by the horse-power supplied to the compressor. 

The Volumetric Efficiency is the cubic feet of free air actually 
delivered in a given time divided by the low pressure piston dis¬ 
placement in the same time. 

The Efficiency of Compression is the net air horse-power 
divided by the gross air horse-power. This efficiency covers 
all the losses of the air cylinders due to faulty valve action, leak¬ 
age, lack of cooling, etc., except that due to mechanical friction. 

Over-all Efficiency is the net air horse-power divided by the 
horse-power available for running the compressor. 

(a) Capacity may be expressed as the number»of cubic feet 
of air discharged per minute at the pressure in the delivery main 
corrected to room temperatiye, or as the number of cubic fret 
discharged per minute reduced to free air, that is, air of the same 
temperature and pressure as that supplied to the compressor. 

t 

Let Q = cubic feet of air per minute discharged, as found by 
meter; 

T =absolute temperature, degrees ^Fahrenheit of air dis¬ 
charged; 

P=absolute pressure, pounds per square inch, air dis¬ 
charged; 

/=absolute temperature, degrees Fahrenheit, of air 
supplied (room); , 

p = absolute pressure, pounds per square inch, air supplied^ 

rhen the capacity in terms of compressed air is 
Qi^Qx-^ 

ind in terms of free air is 
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T and t are to be determined by thermometers, one in the room 
near the air inlet to the compressor; the other ii^ the discharge 
pipe just beyond the last cylinder or receiver, p is obtained 
by a barometer and reduced to pounds per s:iuare inch; P, 
by a pressure gage set close to the thermometer measuring T. 

The cubic feet of air Q flowing in the delivery main is a quan¬ 
tity difficult to measure accurately. The methods outlined 
under Part I*are applicable, but, owing to the high pressures 
and large volumes, are not altogether satisfactory. Gasometers 
give the most reliable results. Two tanks similar to Fig. 56 
may be connected together at, the bot toms by a water pipe, 
and air pipisg arranged so that they may be alternately filled 
with the discharge from the compressor. As air enters one, 
water is displaced into the other until a mark on the gage glass 
is reached. I'hc air is then diverted into the other tank, the 
water returning to the first one which at the same time discharges 
the air it has ju^t been filled with. The cross-sectional area 
of the tanks and the distance between upper and lower water 
levels, together with the number of fillings per minute, giv« the 
quantity sought. It is a good plan to pipe the air through a 
four-way cock so arranged that one motion connects one tank 
with the air delivery line and the other tank with the atmos¬ 
phere. 

(b) Mechanical Efficiency. The gross air horse-power is 
figured from the indicator diagrams from the air cylinders. The 
Aorse-power supplied to the air compressor, if it is steam driven, 
is the indicated horse-power qf the steam cylinders. If it is 
belted or geared to the source of power, the horse-power supplied 
is that received at the compressor shaft, and should be obtained 
as for a fan blower, Test 63 (a). From these results the mechanical 
efficiency may be obtained. 

(c) Volumetric Efficiency. The length of the line 6-3. Fig. 
108, divided by the length of the diagram 6i-2i, is often referred 
to as the “apparent” volumetric efficiency; apparent, because 
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it does not take account of slip and leakage. The “ true ” volu¬ 
metric efficiency is, 

Q2-^L{An+A,)N 


in which L is the length of the stroke in feet, A* and Ap are the 
areas in square feet of the piston at the head and power ends, 
respectively, and N is the number of double strokes per minute. 
If the compressor is single-acting, Ap should be omitted. 

If the compressor has more than one cylinder, the expression 
applies to the jow-pTessure cylinder. 

(d) Efficiency of Compression. The net aij horse-power 
must first be figured. The work done during isothermal com¬ 
pression of a gas is mathematically equal to 


i- 1 u I- 1 fins'! »!>*• pressure 

abs. pressureXvolumeXhyperbolic log. —j— -. 

^ r D aljg_ pressure 


The volume to be considered in this case is that accounted for in 
the delivery main, corrected to room ten^erature. Then, using 
the notation given under (o). 


Net A.h.p. = 


lUPQi log^ 
33,000 ' 


Dividing this by the gross air horse-power gives the required 
result. . 

(e) Over-all Efficiency. The horse-power available for running 
the compressor, in the case of a belted or similar machine, is 
the horse-power supplied to the shaft, the same as the denominator 
of the fraction expressing mechanical efficiency. For a steam 
driven machine, it is the horse-power available in the steam 
supplied. This may be taken as the horse-power that would 
be developed if the steam worked on .the ideal,Clausius cycle. 
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\i .Et is the Clausifis cylinder efficiency, figured according to 
Test 45 (c), then 

H.p. available in steam = l.h.p. in steam cylinder-r-AV 

Dividing the available horse-power into the net A.h.p. gives 
the over-all efficiency. 

(f) Separation of Losses. A precise separation of all the 
losses cannot readily be made for the reason that they merge 
into each other. For example, mechanical friction in the air 
cylinder adds heaf to the air which makes the loss due to inef¬ 
fective cooling greater. If there ws leakage of air past the inlet 
valve during the compression, the compression curve will approach 
more nearly to thee isothermal, making an apparent gain in the 
jacket’s efficiency, but an actual loss as far as jwwer and capacity 
are concerned. Again, if the inlet valve is mechanically operated 
and opens too early, the /;ompressed air in the clearance space 
escapes and the apparent volumetric efficiency is improved, 
but power is lost. 

If it is borne in mind that the losses as shown by the indicator 
diagram are not precise?, an idea may be formed of them by an 
analysis of a representative 
diagram from a test. Fig. 

109 is such a one. Through 
2i, vertically over 2, a 
horizontal should be drawn 
t9 represent atmospheric 
pressure. Through 2i an 
isothermal is drawn referred 
to a volume axis through 5. 

Through 2, another iso¬ 
thermal is drawn referred 
to the volume axis OY, 
located from the left of the diagram at a distance proportional 
to the clearance of the cylinder. Finally, a horizontal through 
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42 is laid off to represent the pressure im the delivery main. 
The ideal diagram is then 6i-2i^2-5i. 

The loss due to fluid friction at the valves and ports is 
represented by areas/, /. 

The lot-3 due to insufficient cooling by the jacket water is 
represented by area j. 

The loss in capaeity duo to volumetrie inefficiency other 
than leakage is represented by the areas c, c. This is not a 
loss of power supplic<l, since the work is not done. It is merely 
a diminution of the capacity of the compressor to deliver net 
horse-power.- , 

The loss in capacity due to leakage is also §, loss of power, 
because work is done on the air which leaks out of the system 
just as it is done on that which is discharged into the delivery 
tnain. To estimate this loss, a point 2o, Fig. 109, is located 
so that the distance 6i-2o = distance 6i-2iXtrue volumetric 
efficiency. Through 2o an isothcnnal is diSiwn referred to 5-6i 
as the volume a.\is. The diagram 6i-2o-4o-5i then represents the 
net horse-power, and the area v, the loss of power due to leakage. 

These areas may be integrated and expressed as per cents 
of the area representing the gross horse-power. . 

If the compressor has more than one cylinder, the indicator 
diagrams should be combined by reconstructing them on the same 
scale. The line 42-5i will then represent the receiver pressure. 
The next cylinder diagram will have this line as a datum in the 
same way that the low-pressure cylinder di.-igram has ^hc 
atmospheric line as a datum^ The general method outlined in 
Test 46 (/) may be used for construction. 

(g) Heat Measurements. The heat equivalent of the work 
delivered to the air piston 

=heat added to the jacket water 
-1-heat in the air in delivery main, above room 
temperature 
-f heat radiated. 
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This follows from the fact that no energy is added to air when 
it is compressed, or expanded, isothermally, the isothermal being 
a “ constant energy ” condition. The heat removed per minute 
by the cooling water may be measured by taking weight and 
thermometer readings. The heat in the air may be figured from 
the data for the other results and from the specific heat of air. 
These quantities, considered with reg.trd to the other results, 
will give a more complete idea of the efficiency of cooling. They 
may be expressed in horse-power units by dividing by the 
number of heat upits per minute e(juivalent to one horse^power, 
42.42. 

Problem 67i. An air compressor delivers 8.3 cu. ft. of air per minute, 
at 100 lbs. pressure absolute, and 220° E. What is its capacity in cubic 
feet of free air per minute; temperature of the room being 7.5°, and pressure, 
29.5 ins. of mercury? What is its capacity in cubic feet of compressed air 
corrected to room temperatui’e? Ans., 45.1 and 6.52 cu. ft. 

Problem BT,. The compressor of the preceding problem was two-stage, 
14-in. and 9-in. bore bj 12-in. stroke, and 100 working strokes per min. 
per cylinder. What is the volumetric efliciency from the same data? 

Ans., 42.2%. 

Problem 67j. What is the net air horse-power from data of Problem 
67i? What is the horse-power available in the compressed, cooled air? 

Ane., 5.5 H.p. 

Problem 67,. How can the area j, Fig. 109, be roughly figured from heat 
measurements? 


68. Tkst op a Hydraulic Turbine 

•Principles. The horse-power delivered by a hydraulic tur¬ 
bine is as indicated by a dynamonteter applied to its shaft. The 
horse-power available is that of the water which drives it, and 
is proportional to the difference in level between the head race 
and tail race, and the weight of water flowing per minute. The 
quotient between these horae-powera equals the over-aU efficiency 
of the plant. 

When the turbine is supplied fifin a pipe line under pressure, 
as in . the arrangement of wheels of the Pelton type without a 
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draft tube, the horse-power available to the machine may be 
taken as th»t due to the pressure and velocity energy of the 
water just before entering the turbine. The machine is then 
not charged with the friction losses of the pipe line or with the 
losses due to its position in relation to the tail race. 

Selection of the Independent Variable. In operation, any 
or all of the following may be varied. First, gate or needle valve 
opening; second, rotative speed; and third, brake horse-power. 
For test purposes, the head on the turbine may also be varied. 

Change of the gate opening varies the amount of water sup¬ 
plied. Change of the brake i horse-power is accompanied by 
a change of speed if the gate opening is left the same. 

Laboratory tests are usually made at a constant head. The 
gate is adjusted at a predetermined opening for one series of tests. 
Then, by regulating the brake, the speed is varied for this series, 
and data obtained at each speed. Another series of tests is then 
made at a different gate opening, and so on* until the full range 
has been covered. 

If it is desired to test the performance at different heads, 
all or part of the above tests may be repeated after changing the 
head. 

It is useful to plot brake horse-power and efficiency at each 
gate opening against speed. 

The duration of each run need be only long enough to obtain 
accurate measurement of the rate of water supplicch when the 
head remains practically constant, once uniformity of conditions 
has been established. * 

(a) Available Horse-power. This equals 

WH W(2.3p-|-F2.i-2(?)- 

33,000 33,000 ’ 

in which W is the weight 

the difference in level in. feet, for t^e first case; and for the 
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second, p is the pressure in the water pipe hi pounds per square 
inch; V, the velocity in feet per second, and g the»acceleration 
of gravity. 

It should be noted that the first expre.ssion is the energy 
available to the turbine plant, the second is the energy available 
to the turbine. 

The most convenient method of measuring the water supplied 
is by weirs, the quantity usually being large. For small turbines, 
calibrated tanks may be used instead. 

When the difference of level between the head race and tail 
race is measured, two datum miarks may be made at the 
approximate positions of the upper and lower levels. The 
variations of the levels from these marks may be noted at a 
number of time intervals during e.ach run. From these data, 
the average head available to the turbine plant may be figured, 
the vertical distance between the marks having previously been 
measured. 

When the second relation for available horse-power is used, 
the pressure may be obtained by a pressure gage just back of the 
control valve. The vefocity is readily obtained from the pre¬ 
viously measured water quantity, the cross-sectional area of the 
pipe being known. Sometimes the velocity energy is small 
enough to be negligible. 

(b) Hydraulic Efficiency is obtamed by dividing the horse¬ 

power available to the turbine into the brake horse-power. 
Tfie latter inay be measured by one of the forms of friction 
brake. • 

(c) Determination of Best Operating Speed. The curve 
of efficiency vs. speed is something like an inverted U. The 
speed at the highest point of this curve gives maximum efficiency. 
It is appro.ximately that speed which gives a peripheral velocity 
of one-half that of the jet for impulse wheels. For other types, 
it depends upon the characteristics of the turbines. 

Under ideal conditions, the water upon leaving the turbine 
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vanes would have no velocity except that due to the acceleration 
of gravity, osince velocity of the off-flow means lost energy. 
With some types of turbine the best speed may be ascertained 
by watching the off-flow and determining that speed which is 
accompanied by the most nearly vertical descent of the water 
as observed by the eye. 

Problem 68,. What is the pressure energy in foot-pounds per minute 
available to a Pelton wheel aupplie<l with 10 cu. ft. of water per minute at 
100 lbs. pressure? Ans., 144,000 ft.-lbs. 

Problem 66,. In the preceding problem, if the pipe supplying the water 
is 2 ins. inside diameter, what is the velocity energy? What is the total 
horse-power? " “Ans., 565 ft.-lbs. per min.; 4.38 H.p. 


69. Test op a Hydraulic Ram 

Principles. The hydraulic ram is a pump which uses the 
cneigy of a largo volume of water under a low head in order to 
deliver a part of the water at an increased head. This is ac¬ 
complished by establishing a flow 
through a ivaste valve at the foot 
of, the supply pipe. .When the ve¬ 
locity thus started attains a certain 
value, it closes the waste valve, 
whereupon the kinetic energy of the 
previously moving column in the 
supply pipe is converted into prgs- 
sjire great enough to open a valve 
into the discharge pipe. Water is 
then delivered at the increased 
pressure until the pressure eneigy 
is reduced to the static condition, 
when the discharge valve closes, the 
waste valve opens, and the cycle recommences. Fig. 110 shows 
diagrammatically the arrangement of, piping of a hydraulic ram. 



Fig. 110.—Hydraulic Ram. 
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Two values for the useful work of a ram may be obtained, 
depending upon the level from which the head pumped against 
is dated. Referred to the level of the supply water, the useful 
work is that corresponding to the elevation of a weight of water 
through the distance //, Fig. 110. Referred to the level of the 
ram, it is the work performed in lifting the same weight of ■water 
through the distance Ht. The one result leads to what is 
known as Rankine’s efficiency, the other to D’Aubisson’s! 
No confusion should arise through the existence of the two 
different efficiencies. Whether the one or the other should be 
used depends upon whether one is interested in pumping water 
from the supply level or from the level of the ram. 

Selection of the Independent Variable. Laboratory tests 
are generally conducted under a constant supply head, although 
this may be varied in the same way as for the test of a water 
turbine. If the sui)ply head is maintained constant, either the 
number of strokes pej minute of the waste valve or the discharge 
head may be made the independent variable. 

(a) Capacity is expressed in gallons of water pumped per 
twenty-four hours. Thi^ may be me^ured by catching the 
discharge in a pail, or larger vessel if necessary, during a counted 
time. Instead of pumping against a static head as in regular 
operation, the discharge may be throttled by means of a valve 
in the discharge pipe which may then be short enough to collect, 
conveniently the water delivered. The desired head is ascer¬ 
tained and regulated by the aid of a pressure gage between the 
ram and the throttle valve. 

If the number of strokes per minute of the waste valve is the. 
independent variable, it can be varied by changing the lift of 
the valve, or adjusting the spring tension if it is operated by 
a spring. 

(b) Efficiencies. Let IF and H stand for the weight of 
water flowing per minute in pounds and head in feet, respectively; 
and let the subscripts s, w, and d refer to the supply, waste, 
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and dischaiie, respectively, as indicated by Fig. 110. According 
to Rankine’s efficiency a weight of water must fall H, ft. 
in order to rSise Wt lbs. of water H ft. Therefore, 

WiH 

Rankine’s efficiency=‘ 

rr to^s 

According to D’Aubisson’s efficiency, the energy available 
to the ram is the denominator of the following expression, and 
this energy accomplishes Wd Ih ft-lbs. of work. 

D’Aubisson’s efficiency 

Wsii$ ^ 

Since Wd was measured for the capacity determination, it 
is necessary only to measure the waste water to determine IF,. 
This may be done by allowing the waste to collect in a calibrated 
tank. The head H may be found from tha pressure gage read¬ 
ings, and H, measured before the test. It is a good plan to use 
a float valve in the line which feeds the supply tank so that a 
constant level may be maintained in it aytOmatically. 

(c) Curves of capacity, total amount of water supplied in 
gallons per twenty-four hours, and efficiency against the indepen¬ 
dent variable may be plotted from the data previously mentioned. 

Problem 69i. The capacity of a ram operating against 20 lbs. pressure 
is 1042 gals, per twenty-four hours, and its efiBciency (Rankine,^ is 35 per 
cent. The supply level is 10.5 feet above the ram. How much water passes 
through the waste valve in gallons per twenty-four hours? ® 

j Ans., 10,100 ^Js. 

Problem 69,. Using the data of the preceding problem, what is the 
D’Aubisson efficiency? Ans., 41%. 

70. Test of a Centrifugal Pump 

Principles. The useful work of a centrifugal pump is the 
product of a weight of water delivered in a given time in pounds 
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and the total head pumped against in feet. The total head 
includes the friction heads of suction and discharge pipes and the 
velopity head. 

The work supplied to the pump is that received by its shaft 
in the case of a belt-driven machine, or one directly connected 
to an electric motor. In the case when the drive is a directly 
connected steam engine, both the drive and the pump are gen¬ 
erally tested as a single unit as would be a reciprocating pump. 

Selection of the Independent Variable. The rotative speed, 
quantity discharged, or head pumped against may be varied 
independently for a test. When one is varied arbitrarily, another 
is kept constant, and the third becomes a dependent variable. 
Two series of tests are useful; one at constant speed and the other 
at constant head, the independent variable being head and 
speed, respectively. When the speed is kept constant, the head 
may be varied by throttling the discharge, and when the head 
is kept constant, the speed is varied by control of the motor 
driving the pump. In the latter case, each change of speed 
must be accompanied by a change jn the valve opening in the 
discharge pipe in order to maintain a constant head. 

(a) Capacity may be expressed in gallons per twenty-four 
hours or per minute. The usual methods of measuring water 
rates mentioned under the heads of hydraulic turbines and 
reciprocating pumps, may be used. 

(b) Horse-power Supplied. The method of measuring this 
itgpa depends upon the drive. If belt-driven, a transmission dsma- 
mometer is applicable. If motor driven, the motor should be 
calibrated (Test 74). If driven by a steam engine or turbine, it 
is generally more convenient to find the horse-power supplied to 
the set rather than to the pump alone. 

(c) The Water Horse-power may be calculated from the 
relation 


33 , 000 ’ 
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W is the WMght of the water discharged, in pounds per minhte, 
measured as under (a). D is the total head pumped against, in 
feet, and mify be determined as follows. Connect a pressure 
gage to the discharge pipe as close to the pump as possible. To 
the suction pipe, also close to the pump, connect a Bourdon gage or 
a mercury manometer. Call the indications of these instruments 

Pa = discharge gage reading, pounds per square inch; 
p,, P,=suction gage reading, inches of mercury or pounds per 
square inch ; 

/!=manometer reading, inches of mercury. 

Also lot d and d' represent the distances 
in feet between the gages asi shown by Fig. 
111 . 

Assuming the diameters of the discharge 
and suction pipes equal, the velocity heads 
in those pipes will be equal. Then, since 
the energy WD added fey the pump to the 
water equals the difference in energies on 
the discharge and suction sides (note that 
Pj is a negative pressure, counting from 
atmosphere)," 

IFD = lFX2.3Pj+d-IF X (-1.13p,), 
and 

Z)=2.3Ps+d+1.13p„ . . . (i) 

• 

which relation is to be used when the 
suction pipe pressure is read with a vac¬ 
uum gage. Similarly, 

Z) = 23Pa-|rd'-|-1.13h, .... (2) 

which is the appropriate relation when a mercury manometer is 
employed. 



Fio. 111.—Measure¬ 
ment of Head. 
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If the level of the water supplied is higher than the pump, a 
pressure gage is used in the suction pipe instead of a vacuum 
gage. Then the term 1.13p, in equation (1) changes to —2.3P„ 
Ps being in pounds per square inch. Or, if a manometer is used, 
the term 1.13A in Eq. (2) changes to — 1.131i. 

If the diameters of discharge and suction pipes are different, 
the change in velocity head should be credited to the pump. If 
Vi and F, stand for the velocities in feet per second on the dis¬ 
charge and suction sides, respectively, then there should be 
added to Z) (as obtained from Eq. (1) or (2)), the following: 

64.4 • 

The method of finding the head when testing a reciprocating 
pump (see p. 254), may also be used, but this does not credit the 
pump with the friction head in the suction pipe. 

(d) Hydraulic Efficiency may he calculated by dividing each 
value of water horse-power by the corresponding value of the 
horse-power supplied. 

(e) Curves may be plotted, from the data obtained, as follows: 
For constant speed tests, power supplied, capacity, and efficiency 
against head. For constant head tests, the same results plotted 
against speed. Sometimes speed or head, power supplied, and 
efficiency are plotted against quantity discharged. 

Problem 70,. How would you determine separately the work done .by 
tfce various impellers of a stage centrifugal pump? 

Problem 70a. Does or does not thj measurement of total head by gages, 
outlined under (c), include the friction head of suction and discharge pipes, 
and why? Does it include the friction head of the water in passing through 
the pump, and ought this head to be included? Why? 

71. Test op a “Power” Pump 

Principles. By “ power ” pump is meant a reciprocating 
pump driven by a crank shaft which receives its power through a 
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belted pulley, or gears from a motor. The genpral principles to 
be studied for testing are similar to these previously outlined 
under Test 50. 

(a) Water Horse-power. See Tests 50 (o) and 70 (c). 

(b) Available Horse-power. This may be found as for a 
centrifugal pump, Test 70 (6), when the drive is by belt or geared 
motor. 

(c) Mechanical and Fluid Losses and Efficiencies. The dif¬ 
ference between the water horse-power and the indicated horse¬ 
power equals the hydraulic losses. ^ The difference between the 
indicated horse-power and iten^ (6) equals the mechanical losses. 
Expressions for the corresponding efficiencies are,pbvious. The 
total efficiency is item (a) divided by item (h). 

(d) Slip and Capacity. Spe Test 50 (d) and (e). 


72. Test of a Hoist ' 

Principles. A hoist is a machine by which a large weight 
may be lifted by the application of «, small force. This is 
accomplished usually by passing a. chain, or chains, over a num¬ 
ber of wheels geared together in such a way that a large motion 
of one end of the chain downward produces ‘ a small motion 
of the other end upward, whereby a mechanical advantage is 
obtained. , 

The Ideal Mechanical Advantage is the ratio of a dis¬ 
tance moved through by the ^riving chain to the correspond¬ 
ing distance moved through by the following chain. Refer¬ 
ring to Fig. 112, representing a hoist diagrammatically, this 
ratio is D/d. If there were no friction, this would be the 
ratio of the weight lifted, W, to the force applied F. As there 
is friction. 

The Actual Mechanical Advantage equals the ratio of the 
weight lifted to the force applied, or W/F. 
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The efficiency of a hoist e(iuals the work done in lifting 
the W6;ight through any distance divided by the v»ork done by 
the applied force acting through the corresponding 
distance. 

If the efficiency of a hoist is more than 50 per 
cent, the weight lifted will return by gravity when 
the hoisting force is removed unless there is a 
locking device. Where this is provided, it is ar¬ 
ranged to lock against the force of gravity only, and 
not against a force applied to the driving chain 
for the purpose of lowering the weight. 

(a) The Weal Mechanical Advantage may l)e 
determined by actual measurement of the distances, 

D and d, Fig. 112. As d is generally very small 
compared with Z), the result by this method may 
not have the desired degree of accuracy. A better method 
consists of counting the numbfirs of teeth of the various 
gears of the hoist and figuring from thedata obtained, by 
the principles of kinematics, the velocity ratio of driver to 
follower. * 

(b) The Actual Mechanical Advantage may be determined 
by measuring the force applied to lift various loads. The desired 
results vary with the load, and may be plotted against its values. 
The loads may be applied by using various dead weights, suf¬ 
ficient to cover the working range of the hoist. The force required 
ft lift these weights may be measured by applying the force 
through a spring balance hooked into the driving chain. Owring 
to the difficulty of reading a moving instrument,‘this is not 
a very accurate method. A better one is for the experimenter 
to stand on a platform scales and to apply the driving force 
at a uniform rate with one hand and at the same time, with the 
other hand, to balance the scales by adjusting the jockey weight. 
The weight of the experimenter minus the readii^ of the scales 
then equals the force applied to the hoist. 



o 


I I 
iJt. 

Fig. 112. 
Hoist. 
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Several determinations of the force applied should be noted 
at each load, ond their mean used to obtain the actual mechan¬ 
ical advantage at that load. It should not be attempted to make 
mental averages. 

(c) Efficiency equals (sec Fig. 112) 

W 

Work don e _WXd_ F Actual mechanical advantage 

Work applied FXD ^ Ideal mechanical advantage ‘ 
d 

Consequently each result under (b) may be divj^ed by that 
inder (a) to get the corresponding efficiency. The efficiencies 
ihould be plotted against the loads. 

Problem 72,. Assuming that the friction losses of a hoist are constant 
hroughout its working range, deduce the form of, and sketch roughly, curves 
jetween force applied and load lifted ami between cffitiency and load lifted. 
A’ill these curves pass through the origin or not, and why? 

Problem 72,. A differential hoist has 12 eh.ain notches on the driving 
vheel and eleven on the smaller. What is its ideal meehnnicid sidvantage? 

, Ans., 24. 

Problem 72,. The efficiency of a hoist is 60 per cent ami its ideal meehan- 
cal advantafe is 40. What load will a fdrec of 4 lbs. lift? Aha., 96 lbs. 

Problem 72,. Prove that a hoist having an efficiency greater than 60 
ler cent needs a locking device. 


73. Tests of Lubbicatino Oils 

Principles. The most indiea.tive results of the relative 
alues of lubricating oils are obtained from tests of viscosity, 
ash and chill points, and coefficient of friction. 

Viscosity manifests itself as internal friction of the oil, a prop- 
rty which opposes the motion of the particles upon themselves, 
isulting in a reluctance to flow. It is related to, but is not 
roportional to the density. Since it opposes motion, it is an 
ndesirable property, but there is such a thing aa too little vis- 
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cosity for good results. If ti e oil Cows too readily, it may be 
squeezed out of the space between tlie surfaces it should lubricate, 
and the total amount of oil needed for proper lubrication 
might then become excessive. 1 his depends largely upon the 
pressure between the bearing surfaces. 

The term “ body '' is also used to denote viscosity. 

The flash point is the temperature at which the oil will vaporize 
fast enough to form an explosive mixture with air. This tem¬ 
perature should be higher than the working temperature to be 
encountered in tiie service of the oil. Consequently it should be 
judged in connection with its sew'ice. 

The burning point is the temperature at which a body of the 
oil considered will bum when a flame is placed a short distance 
over its surface. 

The chill point is the temperature at which the oil loses its 
fluidity. Its detemiination is necessary only when the tem¬ 
peratures during service are low. • 

For more complete details concerning the requirements for 
and usual constants of lubricating oils, sec Stillman’s “ Engin¬ 
eering Chemistry” oi* Marks’ “ Mechanical Engineer’s Hand¬ 
book.” 

(a) The Specific Gravity is of interest in connection with 
viscosity, since a high value of the one generally indicates a 
high value of the other. It may be detennined by balancing 
a column of oil in one leg of a U-tube against a column of water 
<n the other leg. Then the specific gravity of the oil equals 
th^ height of the water columik divided by the height of the oil 
columm. A more convenient method is to use a hydrometer if 
one is available. 

Hydrometers are obtainable graduated to indicate specific 
gravity relative to the weight of water, but more usually they 
are graduated according to an arbitrary scale. The so-called 
Baum6 scale is largely used in the United States, although the 
more logical scale based on the weight of water is preferable. 
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Hydrometers so graduated indicate Baum6 Hcgrces (deg. B^.). 
The relatioiV) between these degrees and specific gravity on the 
water basis is, for liquids b.eavier than water, 

Specific gravity = 145-e (145—deg. B^.) 
and for liquids lighter than water. 

Specific gravity = 140 -t- (130+deg. B6.) 

(b) Viscosity. This is a purely relative measurement. There 
are different standards for its expression, but, in general, it may 
be taken as the ratio of the time required by a» given volume 
of the oil considered to flow through an orifice of a given size 
under a given head, or drop in head, to the time required by the 
same volume of another liquid, as water, to flow under the 
same conditions. 

The temperature of the oil has to do with its viscosity, so 
for comparative results the temperature must be kept constant 
during all tests. It should be remembered that the temperature 
during a test may be quite different from that in actual ser¬ 
vice, so the results are strictly "Comparative and not always 
indicative of the true merits of oils to be used at high tem¬ 
peratures. 

Apparatus for viscosity tests, or “viscosimeters,” may be 
readily improvised. It is desirable that the vessel containing 
the oil be water-jacketed to maintain a constant temperatur#. 
The orifice should be about in. in diameter. The head on 
the orifice may start at about 6 ins. and end at about 4 ins., 
the total volume of oil passing through the orifice being that 
between the levels at the start and finish. Some forms of 
viscosimeters are arranged so that the flow shall be under a con¬ 
stant head. , 

(c) Flash, Burning, and Chill Points. The fl.‘"ih point may 
be found by placing the bulb of a mercury thermometer in a 
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porcelain dish filled with oil to be tested, and heating the oil 
over a Bunsen burner until a flash may be obtained from it by 
passing a lighted taper over its surface. The temperature of 
the oil when this happens is noted as the flash point. The burn¬ 
ing point is found similarly, by carrying the heating to a point 
at which the flash causes a burning of the oil in the dish. The 
chill point may be found by chilling a small amount of the oil 
in the bottom of a test tube by surrounding it with a freezing 
mixture until it congeals. The test tube is then removed and 
the oil stirred with a thermometer until it has warmed sufficiently 
to flow' from one end of the tuberto the other. The temperature 
is then noted as the chill point. 

(d) Coefficient of Friction. To determine this, an oil test¬ 
ing machine should be used. See Test 35. The oil to be tested 
should be used under the same bearing pressure and the same 
temperature as it will meet in service, as far as is possible. Com¬ 
parative tests of different oils shbuld be made under uniform 
conditions of temperature, pressure and velocity, or else the 
results will not be comparable. 

(e) Endurance Tests have to do with the total amoimt of 
oil necessary to secure required lubrication. An oil that is 
satisfactory in all other respects may be of prohibitive cost because 
its lack of body may necessitate a large rate of feed. An idea 
of the endurance of an oil may be formed by supplying the bear¬ 
ing of an oil te.ster with a limited amount of it and noting the 
time required to raise the temperature of the bearing a pre¬ 
determined amount. Another method is to note the time 
required to raise the coefficient of friction a predetermined amount. 
Still another is to measure the amount of oil during a given period 
of time when it is fed at a rate just sufficient to prevent a rise 
of temperature. 

'« 

Probleta 73,. If the specific gravity of an oil is 0.85, what is its specific 
gravity in degrt's Baum57 If specific gravity is 1.15, what is its value in 
degrees Baum47 An*-, 34.8®, 18.?®, 
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74. Horse-power Test of an Electric Motor 

• 

Principles. In mechanical engineering tests, it is often 
desirable to know the horse-power delivered by an electric motor 
to the unit it drives, as, for example, a motor-driven centrifugal 
pump or blower. It then becomes necessary to make a separate 
test of the motor. This can be done, of course, with a Prony 
brake by getting corresponding values of B.h.p. and current sup¬ 
plied. Such procedure is not always convenient, however, nor are 
the results as accurate as when the useful horse-power is found by 
the measurement of lo.sses. Consequently, the latter method will 
be described. The following notation will be used. 

7=voltage of line; 

A = armature current in amperes, motor loaded; 

Ao = armature current, motor running free; 

E=field current, g.mperes; * 

E=resistance of armature, ohms. 

Now the power delivered at any load, in watts, is 

* 

746xB.h.p. = watts input—losses. " 

The losses may be grouped as constant and variable. The 
variable loss to be considered is due to the armature resistance, 
increasing as the armature current increases, and equals A^It. 

The constant losses, entering the calculation, arc due, fifst 
to friction and windage, and* second, to hysteresis and eddy 
currents (the so-called “ iron losses ”). These losses may be 
considered constant at all loads, provided only that the speed is 
approximately constant. Now, when the motor is operated with¬ 
out load, the watts input equals the losses; and, since A^R losses 
at no load are very small, it follows: 


Constant losses^ F(»lo+E). 
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The watts input, under load, obviously equals 

Substituting these values of input and losses in the equation 
for B.h.p., we have 

746 B.h.p. = V{A +F) -Am- FUo+F) 

= vA+rF-Am-rAo- vf 
= A{V-An)-VAii-, 

and 

B.h.p. = .00134{^ (V-AR) - FAol. 

(a) Determination of Horse-power Output. In the equation 
last given, VAu and R arc taken as constant, and may be prede¬ 
termined. Them, at any load applied to the motor, it is only 
necessary to incasuie the armatuje current. A, corresponding 
to that load, and the voltage; F, in order to calculate the B.h.p. 

The armature rc.slstance, R, may be determined by the 
“ drop of potential ” method. The armature being stationary, 
connect the armature leads to the line with a resistance and 
ammeter in series, being careful to avoid injury to the coils with 
excessive current. Measure the amperes flowing, and the E.m.f. 
drop across the brushes with a voltmeter. Then 

Resistance, 

Amperes 

This should be repeated for a number of different positions of the 
armature, and the average resistance from the various positions 
taken. Repeat, also, for another value of the current. 

Next, the motor should be connected as in service, but with 
an ammeter in the armature circuit, and a voltmeter to indicate 
the voltage at the armature terminals. It is then run at no load 
for a period of fifteen to thirty minutes, in order to obtain uniform 
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conditions of friction, etc. If, now, the armature current is read, 
this furnishej the required value of VAo. 

If the motor is equipped with a rheostatic control, giving 
it different speeds, the no toad value of the armature watts. 
AVo, should be determined at each different speed at which the 
motor is to be run, and a speed-ampere curve drawn. Then, 
when the motor is operating under load, it is necessary not only 
to read the armature amperes, but also the speed in order to 
apply the corresponding value of AVo in the B.h.p. formula. 

- (b) Efficiency. If this is required, it is only necessary to 
obtain the total watts input. .This divided into the watts out¬ 
put equals the efficiency. For a shunt wound sonstant speed 
motor, the field current, being approximately constant, may be 
predetermined and added as. a constant to the armature curren*’- 
to get the total amperes input. 

Problem 74i. At no load, a motor takes 10.5 anperes armature current 
at 220 volts. What is the value of A Fo? Is this what is referred to as the 
" constant ” loss? What is the constant loss, in watts (see Problem 743)? 

Ana., 2310 watts. 

Problem 74:. Same motor, given the armature resistance = 0.038 ohm. 
What is the brake horse-power, when the armature current is 150 amperes? 

’ Ana.’, 40 B.h.p. 

Problem 74:. What is the efficiency of the preceding, if the field current 
is 6.8 amperes. Ans., 87 per cent. 
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LOGARITHMS 

To Find the Fractional Power of a Number Less than Unity. 

To avoid the use of negative characteristics, the following 
rule is suggested. • 

Rule. E:^ress the given number as a fraction whose numer¬ 
ator is unity. Find the required power of the denominator of 
this fraction, and then reduce to a decimal. 

For example, 

To find 0.787*-“, 

*1 


.787 = 


1.27 


Log, 1.27'-“ = 1.33 X0.104 = 0.138; 

0.138=log 1.37; 

.-. 1.27‘-“ = 1.37, 

1 _ 1 
1.27*-“ 1.37 
0.73. 


and .787*-“= 


To Find the Napierian Logarithm (Base e =2.718) of a Number. 

Rule. Multiply the common logarithm (base 10) by the 
constant 2.302, or 2.3, approximately. 

For example. 

To find log, of 315, (see page 366). 

Logic 315 = 2.498, 

.-. Log, 315 =2.3 X2.498 = 5.750. 


866 
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COMMON LOGARITHMS 


2 3 

■■ 

6 

7 g 


7404 7412 7419 7427 - 7435 7443 7451 7459 7400 7474 8 

56 7482 7490 7497 7505 7513 7520 7528 7530 7543 7551 8 

57 75.59 7566 7674 7582 7589 7.597 7604 7612 7019 7027 8 

58 7634 7642 7649 76.57 7064 7672 7679 7680 7694 7701 

50 7709 7716 7723 7731 7738 7745 7752 7760 7767 7774 


70 

8451 

8457 

8463 

8470 

8476 

8482 

8488 

8494 

8.500 

8506 

71 

8613 

8519 

8525 

8531 

8537 

8543 

8549 

8.5.55 

8561 

8567 

72 

8573 

8579 

8585 

8591 

8597 

8603 

8609 

8615 

8621 

8627 

73 

8633 

8639 

8645 

8651 

8657 

8663 

8669 

8675 

8681 

8686 

74 

8692 

8698 

8704 

8710 

8716 

8722 

8727 

87.33 

8739 

8745 


9294 

9345 

9395 

9445 

9494 


90 9542 

91 9590 

92 9638 

93 9685 

94 9731 


9079 5 
9133 6 

9186 6 

9238 5 

9289 5 


9340 5 

9390 5 

9440 6 
9489 5 
9538 6 


9586 6 

9633 5 

9680 5 

9727 5 
9773 5 
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DIAMETERS AND AREAS OF CIRCLES 


Diam. 

Area. ^ 

Diam. 

Area. 

Diam. 

Area. 

Diam. 

Area. 

Diam. 

Area. 

A 

r 



6.78 

M 

26.5 

1 

102. 

i 

230. 


■ 


3. 


i 

27.1 

I 

104. 

i 

234. 


r 

Bll/'fiil 

A 

7.37 

a 

27.7 

i 

106. 

1 

237. 

J 

■ 


s 

7.67 

G9 


28.3 

i 

108. 


i 

240. 

iS 

f 

HiWtrfl 

A 

7.98 

1 i 

29.5 


1 

111. 


} 

244. 


: 

.110 

\ 

8.30 



30.7 

12. 


113. 



247. 


r 

.150 

A 

8.62 


3 

31.9 

i 

115. 

1 

261. 


■ 

.196 


8.95 



33.2 

} 

118. 

18. 


254. 

A 

r 

.248 

■h 

9.28 



34.6 

1 

120. 

J 

268. 



.307 

{ 

9.62 

a 

( 

35.8 

i 

123. 

i 

262. 

i 


.371 

Tt 

9.97 

i 

37.1 

1 

125. 

i 

265. 



.442 

i 

10.3 

7. 


38.5 



128. 

i 

269. 

h 

■ 

.518 

il 

10.7 



39.9 



130. 

f 

272. 

1 


i 

11.0 

i 

41.3 

13. 


133, 

• i 

276. 


.690 

H 

11.4 


[ 

42.7 



1.35.' 


t 

280. 

1. 

.785 

1 

11.8 

4 


44.2 


I 

138. 

19. 


283. 

it 

.887 

« 

12.2 



45.7 


1 

140. 

i 

287. 

i 

.994 

4. 

12.6 



47.2 


■ 

143. 

i 

291. 

it 

1.11 

A 

13.0 

i 

48.7 


i 

146. 

i 

295. 

1 

1.23 

i 

13.4 

8. 


50.3 

i 

148. 

i 

299. 

A 

1.35 

A 

13.8 

i 

51.8 

i ■ 

151. 

i 

302. 

i 

1.48 

i 

14.2 

% 

53.6 

14. 


164. 


: 

306. 


r 

1.62 

A 

14.6 

a 

.56.1 


L 

1,57. 

1 

310. 



1.77 

i 

15.0 

i 

56.7 

i 

159. 



314. 

i 

r 

1.92 

A 

15.5 



58.4 

i 

162. 



318. 


■ 


I 

15.9 


i 

60.1 

f 


165. 

} 

322. 

i 

' 

2.24 


16.3 



61.9 



168. 


■ 

326. 




i 

16.8 

9. 

, 

63.6 

i 

171. • 

i 

330. 



2.58 

a 

17.3 

i 

65.4 



174. 


■ 

334. 



2.76 

i 

17.7 

I 

67.2 

15. 


177. 

i 

338. 

i 

■ 

2.95 

a 

18.2 



69.0 


■ 

180. 

1 

342. 

2. 

3.14 

i 

18.7 

i 

70.9 

J 


183. 

21. 


346. 

A 

r 

3.34 

« 

19.1 

1 

72.8 

1 


186. 



350. 



3.55 

5. 

19.6 



74.7 

i 

189. 

^ i 


356. 

A 

r 

3.76 

A 

20.1 

1 

: 

76.6 

i 

192. 



35^ 



3.98 

t 

20.6 



78.5 

1 

195. 



363. 


r 


A 

21.1 


«. 

80.5 

1 

198. 



367. 



4.43 

t 

21.6 



82.5 

16. 


fc'iIWI 

j 


371. 


r 

4.67 

A 

22.2 



84.5 




i 


376. 

i 

4.91 

1 

22.7 

■ 


86.6 

J 

■ 

207. 

22. 


380. 

A 


5.16 

A 

23.2 

: 


88.7 

\ 


211. 



384. 



5.41 

\ 

23.8 



90.8 



214. 



389. 



5.67 ■ 

A 

24.3 

■ 


92.9 



217. 



393. 

- 


5.94 


24.8 

11. 


95.0 



m. 



398. 



6.21 


25.4 

I 

97.2 



224. 



402. 



6.49 

i 

26.0 

i 

99.4 

• 

17. 


227. 



406. 
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DIAMETERS AND AREAS OF CIRCLES—CcnitnwJ 


Diam. 

Area. 

Diam. 

Area. 

Diam. 

Art*a 

Diam. 

Area. 

* Diam. 

Area. 

i 

411. 

i 

466. 


,525. 

3 

.588. 


654. 

23. 

415. 

i 

471. 

26. 

.531. 

1 

594. 

29. 

660. 

i 

420. 

5 

476. 

i 

536. 

1 

599. 

i 

666. 

i 

425. 

i 

481. 

I 

.541. 

j 

605. 

i 

672. 

i 

429. 

T. 

485. 

a 

546. 

1 

610. 

1 

677. 

i 

434. 

25. 

491. 

i 

651. 

28. 

616. 

1 

683. 

1 

438. 

i 

495. 

1 

.556. 

I 

621. 

1 

689. 

i 

443. 

1 

.501. 

i 

.562, 


627. 

J 

696. 

T 

448. 

i 

505. 

i 

567. 

1 

632. 

i 

700. 

24. 

452. 

1 

511. 

27. 

573. 


638. 

30. 

707. 

i 

4.57. 

1 

515. 

1 

.577. 

1 

643. 



1 

462. 


521. 

1 

^83 

3 

t 

649. 




WEIGHT OF ONE CUBIC FOOT OF WATER AT VARIOUS 
TEMPERATCUES 


Temp., Deg. F. 

mm 

Te*inp., Deg. F. 

Weight, Lba. per 

Cu. Ft. 

30 

02.42 

190 

60.36 

40 

02.43 

200 

60.12 

50 

62.42 

210 

59.88 

60 

62.37 

220 

59.63 

70 

62.30 

2.30 

59.37 

80 

62.22 

240 

69.11 

90 

62.11 

250 

58.83 

100 

62.00 


58.55 

no 

61.86 

270 

68.26 

120 

61.71 

280 

57.96 

130 

61.55 

290 

57.65 

140 

61.38 


67.33 

150 

61.20 

310 

57.00 

160 

61.00 

320 

56.66 

170 

60.80 

330 

68.30 

180 

60.58 

340 

65.94 
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STEAM TABLES FOR CONDENSER CALCULATIONS 


Revised from Marks' Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook. 


Temperature 
Deg. Fahr. 

Va^um in In. 
of Mercury 
Referred to a 
30-in. Bar. 
(Mercun' at 
58.4® F) 

Pressure I..b. 
Per Sq. In. 
Absolute 

so 

29.637 

0.1780 

62 

29.609 

0.1917 

64 

29.579 


56 

29.547 

0.2219 

6S 

29.613 

0.2385 

60 

29.477 

0.2562 

62 

29.439 

0.2749 

64 

29.398 

0.2949 

66 

29.354 

0.3161 , 

68 

29.308 

0.3386 

70 

29.259 

0.3626 

72 

29.208 


74 

29.153 

0.4148 

76 

29.095 

0.4432 

78 

29.034 

0.4735 

80 

28.968 


82 

28.899 


84 

28.826 

0.675 

86 

28.749 

0.613 

88 

28.666 


90 

28.580 

0.696 

92 

i 28.489 

0.741 

94 

28.392 

0.789 ' 

96 

28.290 

0.838 

98 

28.183 

0.891 

100 

28.070 

0.946 

102 

27.951 


104 

27.825 


106 

27.692 

1.131 

108 

27.550 

1.199 

no 1 

27.404 

1.271 

112 1 

27.250 

1.346 

114 

27.088 


116 

26.919 

1.509 

118 

26.739 

1.597 

120 

28.553 

1.689 

122 

26.355 

1.785 

124 

26.149 

1.886 

126 

25.931 

1.992 

128 

25.706 

2.103 

130 

25.48 

2.219 

135 

24.84 

2.63 

140 

24.12 

2.88 

145 

23.33 

3.28 

160 

22.43 

3.71 


Specific Vol- 


Total Heat 

umo Cu. Ft. 
Per Lb.' 

Liquid 

the Steam 






B 


22.08 

B 

1381.0 

24.08 

B tMHB 


26.08 


1208.0 

28.08 




1086.8 

1058.0 

32.07 

1087.6 

991.0 

34.07 



36.07 



38.0fe 




1091.2 


42.05 

1092.1 


44.04 



46.04 


636.8 

48.03 

1094.8 

598.7 



562.9 

52.02 


529.5 

54.01 


498.4 

56.01 


469.3 


1099.2 

442.2 


1100.1 


61.99 

1101.0 

393.4 

63.98 

1101.8 

371.4 

65.98 

1102.8 


67.97 

1103.8 

331.5 


1104.5 

313.3 

71.96, 

1105.3 

296.4 

73.95’ 

■flQKl 


75.95 

1107.1, 

265.5 

77.94 


251.4 

79.93 

1108.8 

238.2 

81.93 


225.8 

83.92 


214.1 

85.92 

1111.5 

203.1 

87.91 

1112.3 

192.8 

89.91 

1113 2 

183.1 

91.90 

1114.1 

173.9 


Kfti!] 

166.3 

95.89 

1115.8 

157.1 

97.89 

1116.7 

138.7 


1118.8 

122.8 

1Q2.9 

1121.0 


m.9 

1123.1 

96.9 

117.9 

112S.3 
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PROPERTIES OF SATURATED STEAM 

REPRODUCED PROM MARKS AND DAVls’ “STEAM TABLES AND DIAGRAMS” 
(Copyright, 1009, by Loagmana, Grcco & Co.) 


PreBsurc, 

Pounds 

Absolute. 

Tempera¬ 
ture Deg. 

Density 
Lbs. per 
Cu. Ft. 

Specific 
Volume Cu 
Ft. per 
Pound 

Ilent of the 
laiquid 
B.t.u. 
h 

Latent Heat 
<»f ICvap. 
B.t.u. 

L 

Total Heat 
of Steam 
B.t.u. 

H 

1 

Ml 

.00300 

3,33.0 

69.8 

10.34.6 

1104.4 

2 


.00576 

173.5 

94.0 

1021.0 

1115.0 

3 


.00845 

118.5 

109.4 

1012.3 

1121.6 

4 

153.01 

.0111 

90.5 

120.9 

1005.7 

1126.5 

5 

162.28 

.0136 

73.33 

130.1 

1000.3 

1130.5 

6 

170.00 

.0162 

61.89 

137.9 

995.8 

1133.7 

7 

176.85 

.0187 

.53..58 

144.7 

991.8 

1136.5 

,S 

182 S!6 

.0211 

47.27 

150.8 

988.2 

1139.0 

9 

188.27 

.0236 

42.36 

1.56.2 

985.0 

1141.1 

10 

193.22 

.0261 

38.38 

161.1 

982.0 

1143.1 

11 

197.75 

.0285 

35.10 

165.7 

979.2 

1144.9 

12 

201.96 

.0309 

32.36 

169.9 

970.6 

1146.6 

13 

205.87 

.0333 

30.03 

173.8 

974.2 

1148.0 

14 

209.55 

*0357 

28.02. 

177.5 

971.9 

1149.4 

14.7 

212 

.0375 

26.73 

180 

970.4 

1150.4 

15 

213.0 

.0381 

26.27 

181.0 

969.7 

1150.7 

10 

216.3 

.0404 

24.79 

, 184.4 

967.6 

1162.0 

17 

219.4 

.0428 

23.38 

187.5 

965.6 

1153.1 

18 

222.4 

.0451 

22.16 

190.6 

963.7 

1154.2 

19 

225.2 

.0475 

21.07 

193.4 

961.8 

1155.2 

20 

228.0 

.0498 

20.08 

196.1 

960.0 

1156.2 

22 

233.1 

.0545 

18.37 

201.3 

956.7 

1168,0 

24 

237.8 

.0591 

16.93 

206.1 

9.53.5 

1169.6 

20 

242.2 

.0636 

15.72 

210.6 

950.6 

1181.2 

28 

246.4 

.0682 

14.67 

214.8 

947.8 

1162.6 

30 

250.3 

.0728 

13.34 

218.8 

945.1 

1163.9 

32 

254.1 

.0773 

12.93 

222.6 

942.8 

1166.1 

34 

267.6 

.0818 

12.22 

226.2 

940.1 

1166.3 

36 

261.0 

.0863 

11..58 

229.6 

937.7 

1167.3 

38 

264.2 

.0908 

11.01 

232.9 

936.6 

1168.4 

40 

267.3 

.0963 

10.49 

236.1 

933.3 

1169.4 

42 

270.2 

.0998 

10.02 

239.1 

ft31.2 

1170.3 

44 

273.1 

.104 

9.69 

242.0 

929.2 

1171.2 

46 

276.8 

.109 

9.20 

244.8 

927.2 

1172.0 

48 

278.6 

.113 

8.84 

247.5 

926.3 

1172.8 
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PROPERTIES OF SATURATED STEAM ’ 


Pressure 

Pounds 

Absolute. 

Tempern- 
tun* Dug. 

F. 

Density 
l/bs. per 
Cu. Ft 

Specific 
Volume Cu. 
Ft. per 
Pound. 

Jleat of tbr 
Liquid, 
ii.t u. 
h 

Hetii. 
of Kvap., 
B.t.u. 

L 

Total Heat 
oi Steam, 
B.t u. 

11 


358.5 

.332 


330.2 

803.2 

1193.4 

155 

361.0 

.342 


332.9 

861.0 

1194.0 


363.6 

.353 

2.834 

335.6 

858.8 

1194.5 

165 

366.0 

.363 

2.753 

338.2 

. 856.8 

1195.0 


368.5 

.374 

2 675 

340.7 

854.7 

1195.4 

175 


.384 

2.602 

343.2 

852.7 

1195.9 

180 

373.1 

.395 

2..553 

345.6 


1196.4 

185 

375.4 

.405 

2.468 

348.0 

848.8 

1196.8 


377.6 

.416 

2.408 

350.4 

846.9 

1197.3 

195 

379 <6 

.426 

.2.346 

352.7 


1197.7 

200 

381.9 

.437 

2.290 

354.9 

843.2 

1198.1 

205 


.447 

2.237 

357.1 

841.4 

1198.5 

210 

386.0 

.457 

2.187 

359.2 

839.6 

, 1198.8 

215 


.468 

2.138 

361.4 

837 6 

1199.2 

220 

389.9 

.478 

2.091 

363.4 

• 836.2 

1199.6 

225 

391.9 

.489 

2.046 * 

365.5 

834.4 

1199.9 

230 

393.8 

.499 

2.004 

367.5 

832.8 


235 

395.6 

.509 

1.964 

369.4 

831.1 


240 

397.4 

.520 

1.924 

371.4 

829.5 


245 

399.3 

.53(7 

1.887 

373.3 



250 


.541 

1.850 

375.2 

826.3 

1201.5 


MEAN SPECIFIC HEAT OF SUPERHEATED .STEAM 

CALCULATED FROM MARKS AND DAVIS TABLES 


Degree of Superheat 
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MOLLIER DIAGRAM—EXPLANATION 

Total he*lit of steam, H, is plotted against corresponding 
values of entropy. The condition of the steam as regards press¬ 
ure and quality are denoted by diagonal lines (see key, page 375). 
Any two of these diagonals intersect at a point which establishes 
the total heat and entropy corresponding to the condition. 

Example 1. Find the total heat of steam at 100 lbs. press¬ 
ure absolute, and a quality of 95 per cent. 

First, determine the interseetion of the 100 lb. pressure line 
with the .95. quality line. At the intersection, read the ordinate 
value, 1142 B.t.u. 

Example 2. Find the total heat of steam at 100 lbs. pressure, 
absolute, and a temperature of 378°. 

From the steam table, p. 372, it is found that the given tem¬ 
perature is 50° higher than the temperature of saturation at 100 
lbs. Referring to the Mollier Diagram, find the intersection of 
the 100 lb. absolute line with the 50° superheat line. At thh 
point read the ordinate value, 1215 B.t.u. 

Example 3. Find the condition of, steam after it has ex¬ 
panded adiabatically from 100 lbs. absolute and 50° superheat to 
a final pressure of 15 lbs. absolute. 

The intersection of the 100 lb. line and the 50° superheat line, 
on the chart, corresponds to an entropy of 1.636. Find where 
this entropy line intersects the 15 lb. curve. The corresponding 
quality is seen to be .916 and the total heat, 1070 B.t.u. „ 

Note that the difference between the initial and final heats, 
namely 1215—1070=145 B.t.u., is the heat available to do work 
on the Rankine cycle. This method is therefore useful to cal- • 
culate the Rankine efficiency (see p. 235). 

Example 4. Find the quality of steam from a throttling 
calorimeter determination, data as on page 146. 

Take the calorimeter pressure as 15 ibs. and the absolute 
(high) steam pressure as 115 lbs. The superheat in the calorimeter 
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chamber is 10°. Find the intersection of the 15 lb. line, on the 
chart, with the 10° superheat line. The corresponding total 
heat is 1157 B.t.u. Find where the 1157 total heat line inter¬ 
sects the 115 lb. line (tracing horizontally to the left). This inter¬ 
section represents the condition of the steam before expanding, 
and the quality, from the chart, is .901. 

Note. When scaling the diagram and tracing constant 
entropy or constant total heat lines, a pair of dividers will be 
found convenient. 

Example 5. To find the quality x of the exhaust steam 
from an engine. Let H be the total heat of the steam entering, 
and He that^of the exhaust. All of the heat, //, appears in the 
exhaust except the amounts turned into work, and radiated 
from the engine cylinder. For a steam turbine, radiation may 
be taken between .001// and .005//; for a reciprocating engine 
between .003H and .02//. Call this coefficient of H, k. Then, 
referring to page 229 for “ heat cpnverted into work,” 

//.= (l-fc)//-2545/S. 

Having found He, locate its intersection of the total heat line, He, 
with the exhaust pressure Unc. At this intersection read the 
quality. 

Taking, for example, £1=1192, fc=.01, N=31.8, and atmos¬ 
pheric exhaust 

//.=.98Xll92- 2545/31.8=1100 B.t.u. 

The 1100 B.t.u. line on the cBart intersects the 15 lb. line at a 
quality of 94.7 per cent. 
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PROPERTIES OF AMMONIA 


(Goodbnouqb and Mosrer) 


Temp. 
Deg. Fahr. 

c 

Presaure, 
Lb. per Sq. 
In., Abs. 

Spcfific Volume 

Heat Content 

Heat 
of Vapor¬ 
ization. 

of liquid 
Cu. Ft. per 
Lb. 

of Sat. 
Vapor Cu. 
Ft. per Lb. 

of Liquid. 

of Sat. 
Vapor. 

-40 

10.12 


25.45 

-75.3 

,526.6 

601.9 

-35 

11.74 


22.14 

-70.2 

528.2 

598.3 

-30 

13.56 


19.35 

-65.0 

,529.8 

594.7 

'-25 

15.61 


16.95 

-59.8 

531.3 

591.1 

-20 

17.91 

0.0239 

14.89 

-54.6 

532.8 

587.4 

-15 

20.46 

0.0240 

13.15 

-49.4 

534.3 

583.6 

-10 

23.30 

0.0241 

11 63 

-44.2 

535.7 

579.9 

- 6 

26.46 

0.0242 

10.32 

-38.9 

537.1 

576.1 

0 

29.95 

0.0244 

9.19 

-33.7 

5.38.5 

572.2 

5 

33.79 

0.0245 ’ 

8.20 

-28.4 

539.9 

,568.3 

10 

38.02 

0.0246 

7.34 

-23.2 

541.2 

,564.4 

15 

42.67 

0.0248 

6.583 

-17.9 

542.5 

,560.4 

20 

47.75 

0.0249 

,5.920 

-12 6‘ 

,543.7 

556.3 

25 

53.30 

0.0250 

5.336 

- 7.3 

,545.0 

,552.2 

30 

59.39 

0.0252 

4.820 

- 1.9 

546.2 

,548.1 

35 

65.91 

0.0253 

4.364 

+ 3.5 

547.4 

543.9 

40 

73.03 

0.0255 

3.9,59 

'8 9 

548.5 

539.7 

45 

80.75 

0.0256 

31.599 

14.3 

549.7 

535.3 

50 

89.09 

0.0258 

3.278 

19.8 

550.8 

531.0 

55' 

98.03 

0.0259 

2.992 

25.3 

551.9 

526.5 

60 

107.7 

0.0261 

2.7,34 

,30.9 

552.9 

522.0 

65 

118.1 

0.0263 

2.503 

36.5 

554.0 

517.5 

70 

129.2 

0.0264 

2.296 

42.1 

555. 

512.8 

75 

141.1 

0.0266 

2.109 

47.8 

556.0 

508.1 

80 

153.9 

0.0268 

1^940 

53.6 

557.0 

503.4 

85 

167.4 


1.788 

59.4 

557.9 

498.5 

90 

181.8 

0.0271 

1.6,50 

65.3 

.5.58 .'9 

493.5 

95 

197.3 

0.0273 

1.524 

71.3 

559.8 

488.5 

100 

213.8 

0.0275 

1.408 

77.3 

560.7 

483.4 

105 

231.2 

0.0277 

1..305 

83.4 

561.6 

478.2 

110 

249.6 


1.210 

89.6 

562.5 

472.9 

115 

269.2 

0.0282 

1.122 

95.9 

563.3 

467.4 

120 

289.9 

0.0284 

1.042 

102.2 

564.2 

461.9 

125 

311.6 



108.7 

565.0 

456.3 
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HYGROMETRY 

Hygrometry deals with the determination of the properties 
of mixtures of water vapor and air. Dalton’s Law (p. 142) bears 
directly upon this subject and should be understood. 

It has been shown that a cubic foot of space at a given tempera¬ 
ture, t, can contain no more thap a fixed amount of H 2 O vapor, 
regardless of •the-presence or absence of any other gas. This 
maximum amount is the weight of a cubic foot of saturated steam 
at the existing temperature, t. 

Supposing that the cubic foot of space contains air at the 
same time that it contains the maximum amount of HcO corre¬ 
sponding to the temperature, 1. Then the air is said to be “ satu¬ 
rated,” and to have 100 per cent relative humidity. If, however, 
there is less vapor than this present,' 

• 

Per cent. Relative Humidity 

Weight o f water prese n t, pound s per cubic foot ^^ 
Density of saturated steam at t degrees 

The relative humidity is determined by the “wet-and-diy 
hulb” thermometer, or “ psychrometer.” This instrument con¬ 
sists of two thermometers, the bulb of one of which is kept wet 
by surrounding it with a wick saturated with water at room tem¬ 
perature. The evaporation from this wick lowers the tempera¬ 
ture of the wet bulb. The dryer is the room air, the lower is the 
wet bulb temperature; hence the difference between the indica¬ 
tions of the two thermometers is a measure of the humidity. The 
following table, taken from Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket- 
book, may be used: 


i 
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Relative Humidity, Per Cent 



For example, if the wet bulb indicates 60° and the dry bulb 
70°, then the difference is 10° and the humidity is 55 per cent. 

Calculation of pressures and weights of afr, water vapor, and 
mixture. The following notation will be used, all pressures in 
pounds per square inch absolute, and weights in pounds per cubic 
foot. *- 

a .> 

Pm, TFm = pressure and weight of mixture; 

Pa, 1^0 = partial pressure, and weight of the air; 

Pt, IT,=partial pressure and weight of the vapor; 

P', IF'“pressure and weight of saturated steam ^t tempera¬ 
ture, t; 

1=temperature, degrees F., of the mixture; 

.ff “relative humidity,‘per cent. 

To find partial pressures, given total pressure, temperature 
and humidity. Find P' from the steam tables, corresponding 
with t. 

Then 

Pa^Pm-Pl 


and 
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The pressure of the mixture is to be found from the barometer, 
and the humidity as previously described. 

For example, if the barometer reads 29.33", the corresponding 
Pm = 14.41 lbs. per square inch. Suppose the relative humidity 
is 55 per cent and the temperature of the mixture is 70°. From 
the steam tables (p. 370) saturated steam at 70° has a pressure of 
0.363 lbs. (=P'). Hence, the partial pressure of the vapor in 
the mixture is 


P. = .55X0.363 = 0.2 lb., 
and 

P„ = 14.41-^2 = 14.21 lbs. 


To find weights, given partial pressures, temperature and 
humidity. Find W (density) from steam tables corresponding 
to t. 

Then 




W - . 

53.4X(<H-460')’ 


from PV=RT; 


W„ = W.-i-Wa. 

For example, using the previous data, the density of saturated 
steam at 70° is 0.00115( = TF')- 

IF, = .55X.00115 = .00063; 

144X14 .21 

53.4X530 


TFm = .00063+.0725=.0731. 
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TOTAL HEAT OF AIR-STEAM MIXTURES 

Using the notation of the preceding section, it was seen that 
W' or and W^, the weights of water vapor and of air per 
cubic foot of humid air, can be calculated. The heat content or 
“total heat” per pound of the low pressure steam in the mixture is 

h'+L', if 100 per cent humid, 
or <,), if legs than 100 per cent humid; 

in which h'+L', in the first case, is the total heaf at a pressure 
corresponding to the temperature, t, of the mixture; and, in the 
second case, K+L„ corresponds to the partial pressure of the 
vapor, P„ as determined in the preceding section, and is the 
temperature of saturation of ^hat pressure. > 

The general condition is that the humidity is less than 100 
per cent. As the correct value of total heat given above involves 
the use of the steam tables, etc., it is preferable to use the closely 
approximate formula for total heat of superheated, steam at low 
pressures, quoted on page 143, namely 

ff=1058+.455f. 

In this connection t is the temperature, deg. F., of the steam and 
equal to that of the mixture. ^ 

We then have for the total ^heat of the steam in 1 cu. ft. of 
the mixture: 

W Qi'+L') if 100 per cent humid 
W„ (1058+.4550 if less than 100 per cent humid. 

The “total heat” of steam is the heat added to HjO at con¬ 
stant pressure from 32 deg. to bring it to a given condition. 
Similarly, the “total heat of air” is •the heat added at constant 
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pressure to bring it from 32° to a given condition, t. That is, 
the total heat of air is 

C^X weight of airX(i—33). 

Taking C,,= .241, the total heat of an air-steam mixture in Bit.u. 
per cubic foot of the mixture is 

W' (h'+L')+.241 (t—32) for 100 per cent humidity 

(1058+.455 0+.241 F„ (t-32) for less than 
100 per cent humidity. 

Total Heat Values in Gas Combustion. Under “Combustion 
of Gases” it was .shown that, ^en complete combustion takes 
place, there is*a contraction of volume. Thus, in example worked 
on page 188,100 volmnes of fuel combined with 521 of air formed 
80.2 volumes of COj, and 420.8 of N 2 (assuming all of the HjO 
to be condensed upon return to standard temperature). In other 
words, 100 volumes»of fuel -f 521 of air form*501 of dry products, 
and the shrinkage is 501 -5-621. This ratio is called the “ coefficient 
of contraction.” 

Assume a gas requiring 4.25 cu. ft’, of air to burn 1 cu. ft. of 
the gas. Assume, also, that 25 per cent excess air is used, and 
that the coefficient of contraction is 0.90. The volumes entering 
the combustion reaction for 1 cu. ft. of fuel arc then 

Fuel.1 cu. ft. 

Air.4.25-1-.25 X4,25 = 5.31 cu. ft. 

Products of combustion in¬ 
cluding excess air.5.25X.90-1-1.06 = 5.78 cu. ft. 

Application to Junkers Calorimeter Determinations. 

Since, in the use of this instrument, the products of combustion^ 
and entering air, and fuel are all at approximately the same tem¬ 
perature, the total heat of the perfect gases entering and leaving 
will undergo no change. But the air entering combustion may 
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have any humidity, while the fuel and the products are always 100 
per cent hunjid. Since the products contract in volume there 
will be a smaller volume carrying away humidity than that carry¬ 
ing humidity in. These two items make necessary a correction, 
for strict accuracy, thus: 

Correction=Total heat of steam in Yp cu. ft. of products, 

- “ “ “ Y, “ “ fuel, 

- “ “ “ 7,. “ “ air, 

which correction may be plus or minus. 

This may be worked conveniently as shown below. The 
volumes cited above are used as an illustration and it is further 
assumed that temperatures of room, fuel and products are all 75°, 
humidity of air entering = 30 per cent and of fuel and products= 
100 per cent. Then for the fuel and the products (see steam 
tables, page 370). 

Pressure of the lIjO (at 76°) 

Weight per cu. ft. of the H 2 O (at 76°) 

Total heat per lb. of the H 2 O 

and for the air ’ , 

Pressure of the H2O=.30X.429=.128 lbs. per sq. in. 

Weight per cu. ft. = .30X.00135=.000405 lbs. per cu. ft. 

Total heat per lb. = 1058-|-.455X75 = 1092. 

Tabulating the values: 


c 

.FUEL 

AIR 

PBODUCra 

(a) Volumes in cu. ft. 

1 

6.31 

5.78 

(b) Weight per cu. ft. of H 2 O— 

.00135 

.000405 

.00135 

(c) Total heat per lb. 

(d) Total heat of total volumes 

1092.5 

1092.0 

1092.5 

inB.t.u. = (a)X(b)X(c)= 1.47 

Correction=8.52-1.47 -2^ =■ 

2.34 

=4.71 B.t.u.. 

8.52 


= .429 lbs. per sq. in'. 

= .00135 lbs. per cu. ft. 
= 1092.6 
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REPORTS OF ENGINEERING TESTS 

A complete report should describe concisely the experimental 
object and how it was accomplished, and it should give numerical 
results and the conclusions formed from them. Whether the 
report is upon work performed by a student in the laboratory, 
or by an engineer in practice, its material may be arranged to 
advantage under the following heads. 

(1) OlJject of the test. 

(2) Description and principles of apparatus tested. 

(3) Method of testing. 

(4) Sample calculations. 

(5) Results ^nd curves. 

• (6) Discussion. 

(7) Rough notes or condensed observations. 

The subjects imdcr these sub-headk may be treated as follows. 

(1) Object of the Experiment. This should be a clear, 
complete, and concise statement, preferably in one sentence. 
Its purpose, in practice, is to enable the reader to decide without 
a full residing whether or not the contents of the report come 
within his scope of interest. In student work, it should be included 
as a matter of training. In any case, the object of the test should 
be stated in writing before its»performance in order that the 
experimenter and others concerned shall have a clear view of 
the undertaking. 

(2) Description and Principles. This should deal only 
with the machine, instrument, material, or apparatus tested. The 
extent of the treatment is governed by the requirements of 
those for whom the report is intended. A report prepared as a 
technical article or address kills itself if it talks over the heads 
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of its audience or bores them with details with which they are 
familiar, however much satisfaction it may pve the author. 
This is a matter for judgment. A good rule to follow is to 
give complete descriptions only of new or little known appa¬ 
ratus; for others it is sufficient to give only commercial sizes 
and names. It should be remembered, however, that any dis¬ 
tinctive feature or any characteristic affecting the test results 
should be fully described. This depends upon the object of the 
test. For example, in the report of a mechanical efficiency 
test of a steam engine, it is appropriate to describe thoroughly 
an}rthing affecting friction in operation such as lubrication 
details, balancing of valves, etc. But if the sam^ engine were 
tested for its steam distribution, lubrication need not be men¬ 
tioned at all; the valve mechanism then being the important item. 

In this division there may be deduced any formulas used in 
getting results provided they are original or unusual. Otherwise, 
they may be quoted without .deduction, with reference to the 
authority. 

(3) Method of Testing. A logical way to begin this subject 
is by reference to the formulas for the quantities sought. Each 
formula, reduced to the desired form, shows the quantities that 
must be directly measured. The means of measuring them 
may then be described. Usual instruments may be merely 
mentioned by name, but special apparatus (original, or applicable 
only to the particular test) should be described fully. Any 
limitations of apparatus or unusual facilities affecting the prCi 
cision of measurements shoulc^ be mentioned to enable the 
reader to judge for himself the accuracy of the results. For 
the same reason, the duration of the test should be stated with 
such items as frequency of readings. In this connection it is 
a good plan to refer to a sample set of observations which may 
be included in division 7. 

( 4 ) Sample Calculations. In practice, these should some¬ 
times be included to make clear the method of. testing and as a 
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voucher of the accuracy of the .calculations. They should be 
omitted if these points do not need amplifyii^. yhey should be 
brief, proceeding at once from the expression for the desired 
quantity, in which is substituted the test data, to the numerical 
rasult. The form under Test 56 (d) may be used as a model. 

Reports by students should always contain sample calcula¬ 
tions. The student should bear in mind that sample means 
something representative of the whole. Therefore, if five different 
quantities are tested for, three times for each one in the same 
way, five samples are necessary and sufficient. If these tests 
were repeated by another mejjiod involving a different calcula¬ 
tion, ten samples are needed. If only one determination is 
made of each quantity, the sample must be all of the calculations 
to be representative. 

(6) Results and Curves. Numerical results should always 
be presented in the form of curves when possible, and also as a 
table. This enalJles the busy reader to size up the report with¬ 
out fully reading it. Curves and tables should have definite 
titles and enough information to explain their meaning without 
reference to the text? Curve sheets should bear the scales of 
coordinates, and the axes should be scaled for ready reading. 
Where several curves appear on one sheet, their plotted points 
should be differentiated by such conventions as circles in out¬ 
line, solid, half solid, etc. The points should be clearly marked 
so that they will not be obliterated when the curve is drawn in. 

The student should take care to differentiate between results 
and observations. Sometimes ebservations are results, but this 
is seldom the case. Further, there may be many intermediary 
quantities between the two which should not be confused with 
results. If the object of the experiment is clearly stated, it 
will always show what should comprise the results; in case of 
doubt, it should be referred to. 

(6) Discussion. This should deal with the probable accuracy 
of the results as affected by the precision of the instruments and 
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methods used and as indicated by the concordance of the results; 
it should compare the results with corresponding ones from 
similar tests, records of which are available in hand-books or 
elsewhere; and it should give the conclusions to be formed relative 
to the performance of the apparatus tested and to the physical 
laws controlling the performance. The conclusions to be formed 
from a test are the most important part of experimentation, 
in fact, its very raison d’Ure; so they should be fully given in the 
report. In practice, there would be no value whatever to a 
test from which conclusions could not be, or were not, made. 

(7) RougU Notes, Observatipns. Complete reports should 
contain tables giving the observations in full so that their con¬ 
cordance and validity may be checked by the scientific investigator. 
When this is not considered* necessary, a sample set may be sub¬ 
mitted, as for division 3. Students should include in reports 
the original notes taken in the laboratory, a loose-leaf note¬ 
book being used for convenience. 

Rough notes should be taken neatly and contain enough data 
not only to remind the experimenter of the noted quantities, 
but to enable an outsider without additional explanation to 
interpret them fully. Inexperidhced observers, to save time, 
are prone to use arbitrary 8}Tnbols or abbreviations in their 
notes, without meaning to anyone but themselves. The objec¬ 
tions to this practice are that the notes cannot be checked by 
others and the observer himself is apt to forget their meaning. 

In concluding the general subject of reports, it may be welP 
to mention the custom of including in voluminous ones, as a 
sort of addendum, a synopsis of the whole work, relating briefly 
the results and conclusions. This enables the busy reader to 
get the gist of it without a full reading. In technical papers 
addressed to scientific societies, or published as pamphlets, 
such a synopsis should conclude the report. If published as 
an article in a technical journal, it should be at the commence- 
tnept. 
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A METHOD FOR CONDUCTING STUDENT TESTS* 

The following method has been used with success at Syracuse 
University. 

The first laboratory work assigned is, as far as the equipment 
will allow, individual. After a little training in the methods 
of the work, the experiments are. given as problems, the theory 
of which is taught in the cl5issroom. In the laboratory the' 
student is quizzed at intervals during his work, to insure that 
it be performed not as a matter of rote. Approximate calcula¬ 
tions from observations are exacted as the observations are 
obtained. It is a great mistake to allow the postponement of 
such calculations»until after the^test is comjjleted. This point 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. It is far better to have an 
experiment pnly partly but intelligently done than to have a 
vast amount of obserYations leading to faulty results and a half¬ 
grasp of the principles. 

As the course advances, the tests, especially those upon 
large units, require more than one student to make all the neces- 
, sary operations and measurements. For the successful conduct 
of some, it is expedient to have four or five stations at each of 
,which one observer is needed. These advanced tests are under- 
taked in this way. In the clas|room the students solve problems 
upon the principles involved and are given the special instruc¬ 
tions which they could not reasonably be expected to obtain for 
themselves. When they have shown a satisfactory understand¬ 
ing of the principles, they are allowed to proceed with the exper¬ 
imental work, conducted as follows: For a teat requiring five 

•Abstracted from a paper by the present writer on “ The Teaching of 
Experimental Engineering,” Educalional Review, June, 1012. 
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stations, for instance, a squad of six men is selected. For the 
first fifteen miputes or so of the test, observers A and B are at 
station No. 1, C at No. 2, D at No. 3, E at No. 4, and F at No. 
6. Then B moves to station No. 2, where he is instructed by 
C in its duties. As soon as B has become familiar with them, 
C moves on to station No. 3 and is instructed by D concerning 
the work there, after which D moves to station No. 4 with E, 
and so on. The scheme can best be understood by the follow¬ 
ing schedule. 


STATION NO. 




Time 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 :00- : 15 

AB 

C 

D 

E 

F 

:i6-:20 

A 

BC 

D 

E 

F 

: 20- : 25 

'A 

B 

CD 

E 

F 

: 25- : 30 

A 

B 

C 

DE 

F 

; 30-: 35 

A 

B 

C 

D 

EF 

: 36- : 40 

FA 

B 

C 

D 

.E 

: 40- : 45 

F ' AB 
Etc. 

C 

D 

E 


The advantages of this method over shifting all the students 
at one time are obvious. There’ is absolutely no break in the 
accuracy of the observations or continuity of the test since only 
one man shifts at a time and he does not make measurements 
to be used before he has become somewhat familiar with the 
apparatus. The instructor is relieved of the small but essential 
details of instruction by the students themselves. Room is* 
made for an additional man on Mie test without sacrificing the 
work of any of the others. A complete shift of every man can 
be made in a shorter time; in the example cited, the interval 
is thirty minutes. 

The time necessary for an observer at a station to instruct 
the newcomer varies, of course, with the duties of the station. 
In a boiler test the average time is about ten minutes, so that 
a complete shift of six men would be’effected in sixty minutes. 
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If all the men shifted at once, the interval should not be less 
than ninety minutes, preferably two hours. 

The shifting is automatic. All that each sthdent needs to 
know is the sequence of station^, and to remember that he is 
to mo%’e to the next one only when he has been relieved by, and 
has instructed his successor. 

It has been found of considerable advantage to include a 
station the duty at which is to maintain a “ General Log.” 
This contains the observations from all the stations. The student 
in charge of it checks to some extent these observations upon 
recording them, and is required also to calculate roughly indicative 
results as tfee test proceeds. The log may be used for reference 
by all the students and enables a clearer view of the whole test. 

At the end of a complete shift, three of the men are replaced 
by three new ones, and put upon the final calculations under 
the instructor’s supervision. When these are completed the 
resulting quantities are plotted, on a large chart, in common 
use for all who have made the test. In the meantime the test 
is continued by the three new and the thiee old observers, the 
arbitrarily yaried quantity of the test having been changed. 
At the end of the next complete shift, half the men are again 
replaced, the ones remaining being the more recent ones. In 
this way each group of three men serves two complete shifts 
and makes the calculations from the observations of one. 
When all the results are in, their concordance is checked by the 
iregilarity of the plotted curves, and these are presented as a 
whole to the class for consideration. 
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CODE ON DEFINITIONS AND VALUES 

It is by courtesy of the American Society of Mechanical En¬ 
gineers that this code is printed here. The work of revising the 
various Power Test Codes is a vast one, and probably will not be 
completed within two years. The Code on Definitions and Values 
is the most comprehensive one, but, since it is subject to the do. 
cisions of the" other Code Comnjittees and the approval of the 
Society as a whole, its items are still open to some change, as in¬ 
dicated in the comments attached. It is thought, however, that 
since the recommendations’of the Definitions and Values Code 
Committee are so rational and progressive, they will, with few 
exceptions, meet with final acceptance. The Code is hero printed 
practically as published, only a few items, nof within the scope 
of this book, being omitted. The arrangement of the tables is 
slightly different in order to save space. 

Credit must be given to the members of the committee, whose 
names are attached at the end of tWs reprinting, fot their excel¬ 
lent work and fine results. 

The Code 

The units to be employed in reporting the results of “tests made 
in accordance with the various Power Test Codes are enumerated* 
in Tables 1, 2 and 3. Explanatory and other notes follow in 
Pars. 101 to 158, to which references are given in the tables. 

TABLE 1. FUNDAMENTAL UNITS AND CONSTANTS 

Not*. (»b.) slgiilfleB abbreviation; (del.) definition; (n.T.) approximate values. 

1 One foot; (ab.) ft.; (def.) 12/39.37 of the length of the International prototype 

meter. - (Far. 103.). 

2 One pound miis; (ab.) Ib.; (def.) 0.4S3S924 tithes the mass of the Intematlanal 

prototype kilogram. (Par. 103.) 

3 Standard gravity: (ab.) p; (def.) 32.1740 ft./s*.' (Par. 1Q(>.) 

392 
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4 One peoad force; (ab.) lb.: (def.) a force represented by the wdght of one pound 

ynaM at a place where gravity has the standard value. (Par. 105.) 

5 One foot-pound; (ab.) ft-lb.: (def.) the work done by 1 lb. force when its point of 

application moves one foot in the direction of the force. e 

6 One Britiih thermal unit; (ab.) B.t.u.; (def.) 1/180 of the heat required to raise 

1 lb. mass of water from the ice point to the steam point. (Par. 109,) 

7 Absolute temperature; (ab.) T; (def.) deg. fahr.+459.6 (Par. 108): (a.v.) dog. 

. fahr. +460. 

8 Mechanical equivalent of heat; (ab.) J; 778 ft-lb. per B.t.u. (equiv.) (Par. 106): 

(a.v.) 778. 

Heat equivalent of work; (ab.) A; 0.001285 B.t.u. per ft-lb. (oqtUv.) (Par. 106): 
(a.v.) 0.001285. 

9 One horsepower; (ab.) hp.: (def.) 550 ft-lb. per sec.; (a.v.) 550. 33.000 ft-lb. 

per min. (def.): (a.v.) 33,000. 1,980,000 ft-lb. per hr. (def.): (a.v.) 1,080.000. 

2.545 B.t.u. per hr. (egulv): (a.v.) 2,54.5. 745.702 watts (equiv.): (a.v.) 746. 
0.7457 kw. (equiv.) (Par. 107): (a.v.) 0.746. 
lOOne horsepower-hour; (ab.) hp-hr.: 2.545 B.t.u. (equiv.) (Par. 107): (a.v.) 
2,545. 

11 One kilowatt: (ab.) kw.: (def.) 1,000 vatts; (a.v.) 1,000. 1.3410 hp. (equiv.); 

(a.v.) I.:i41,- 3,413 B.t.u. per hr. (eqiUv.): (a.v.) 3,413. 737.66 ft-lb. per sec. 
(equiv.) (Par. 107): (a.v.) 387, 

12 One kilowatt-hour: (ab.) kw-hr.: 1.3410 hp-hr. (oqulv.); (a.v.) 1,341. 3,413 

B.t.u. (equiv.) (Par. 107); (a.v.) :i,413. 

13 One n. S. gallon; (ab.) gal.; (def.) 231 cu. in.: (a.v.) 231. 

14 One Standard atmosphere (International Standard; (ab.) atmos.; (def.) 760 mm. 

mercury at Ice point ana standard gravity. (Pars. 108, 109 and 112); (a.v.) 
7M. 29.9212 in. mercury at ice point and standard gravity (equiv.); (a.v.) 
29.02. 14.6903 Ib.^r sq. in. (equiv.). (Par. 112); (a.v.) 14.7. 

15 One Standard ton refrigeration; (ab.) tonteft*.; (def.) 288,000 B.t.u. (Par. 129); 

(a.v.) 288,000. 

Definitions and values which are of interest to special codes 
only, are to bo found in«the “Notes on Data” (Pars. 101-158). 


TABLE 2. UNITS OP CAPACITY 

16 Steam BoUora and Snperhoaters.* (a) Heat output in steam per hour. (Pars. 

113,130.) (b) Actual evaporation, lb. of steam per hour, at stated steam pres¬ 
sure and quality or temperature, and stated feedwater temperature, (c) units 
of evaporation per hour >ltem 16(t/l(X)0. (Par. 113.) 

17 Bsclproeating Steam Engines, (a) Indicated horsepower at stated conditions of 

steam supply and exhaust, (b) Brake horsepower at stated conditions of steam 
supply ana exhaust. 

it Steam-Engine Oenerators. Net kilowatts at generator terminals at stated con- 
dJUona of steam supply and exhaust^ (Par. 114.) 

10 Steam Turbines. Brake horsepower at stated conditions of steam st 4 )ply and 
exhaust. 

20 Turbo-Oenerators. Net kilowatts at stated «>ndltions of steam supply and ex¬ 

haust. (Par. 114.) 

21 Pumping Machinery, (a) Gallons discharged In 24 hoims at stated total suction 

and discharge pressures, (b) Gallons per minute at stated total suction and 
discharge pressures. (^ water-horsepower output at stated total suction and 
discharge pressures. (Par. 119.) 

22 Compressors and Blowers’ Centrifugal aud Displacement, (a) Cubic feet of tne 

air (or other, gas) per minute, at stated total intake pressure and t^pmature 
delivered at total discharge pressure. Low-Preasure Centrlfuial only 

* See comments at end of this appendix. 
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Oess than 20 in. water total pressure rise), (b) Cubic feet of free air (at othi^ 
gas) per minute, at one standard atmpsphere or at 0.076 lb. per cu. ft., standaro 
density for air, delivered at stated static discharge pressure, (e) Air-hone* 
power ou^ut at stated inlet and delivery conditions. (Par. 120.) 

24 Gas Prodocers. (a) Pounds of fuel as fired per hour, of stated high calorific valiM. 

(Par. 121.) (b) Hot-gas output: cu. ft. of dry gas per hour, at stated tempera¬ 
ture and pressure, and stated high calorific value, (c) Cold-gas output: cu. ft. 
of dry gas per hour at 68 d^. f^r, and one standard atm(»phere. (d) Heat 
output per hour in hot gas. (e) Heat output per hour In cola gas. 

25 Gas and Oil Engines, (a) Brake honepower. (b) Indicated horsepow^. (Par. 

415.) 

26 Hydraulic Tnrbinea. Brake horsepower. 

27 Hydraulic Turbo-Generators. Net kilowatts at the generator terminals. (Pm*. 

114.) 

28 Condensers. Heat transferred per hour, at stated vacuum, Inlet and outlet cir¬ 

culating-water temperatures, and cubic feet of gases discharged by air pump 
per hour, measured at 68 deg. fahr. and one standard atmosphere. (Para. 122- 
. 125.) 

30 Feedwater Heaters and Fuel-Oil Reatera. Heat transferred per hour at stated 
steam pressure and temperature sftd at stated inlet and outlet water or oil 
temperatures. (Pars. 122-128.) 

32 Economizers. Heat transferred per hour at stated pounds flue gases per hour, 

Inlet gas temperature and Inlet and outlet water temperatures. (Pars. 122-128.) 

33 Cooling Towers and Cooling Ponds. Heat dissipated per hour at stated inlet and 

outlet water temperatures. sSated air temperatures and humidity. 

34 Refrigerating Machines, (a) Heat absorbed per hour at stated head pressure and 

sta^ suction or cooler pressure. (Par. 122.) (b) Standard ton of refi'igoratlon 
per 24 hrs. at stated head pressure, and stated suction or cooler pressure. (Par. 
129.) 

TABLE 3. UIJITS OP PERFORMANCE 


85 Boilers (including firing equipment and auperheatera). (a) Efficiency of boiler, 
superheater and furnace: ratio of heat units output to high calorific value of 
fuel as fired. Solid Fuels only, (b) Rate of combustion in lb. of fuel as fired 
per sq. ft. of grate surface, per hour (Par. 131.) All Fuels, (c) Rate of com¬ 
bustion in lb. of fuel as fired per cu. ft. of furnace volume. (Par. 132.) (d) Heat 
tnuosferred per sq. ft. of heating surface per boiu*. (Par. 122.) (•) Heat do* 
vdoped per sq. ft. of grate surface*per hour. (Par. 131.) * 

36 ReelprocatittgJEngines. _(a) Heat suppUed |»r l.hp^hr., 

■(& 


L) (b) Thermal efficiency refbr^ 


b.hp. (Para. 134-136.) (c) 


Ranldne efficiency referr^ to i.hp., b.hjK (ftira. 144-147.) (d) Watw rate^ 
pounds of steam per l.hp-hr., b.hp-hr. (Far. 152.) (e) Mechanical efficiency. 
37 Steam Turbines, (a) Heat supplied per b.hp-hr. (Para, 140.141.) (b) Then^ 
efficiency. (Para. 134-136.) (c) Kanklne 6fficlen<^. (Paw. 144-147.) (d) 

Water rate, potmds of steam per b.hp-hr. (Par. 152.) « 


38 Steam-Engine Generators and Turbo-Generators. 

kw-hr. (Pars. 114, 140, 141.) (b) Therm^ ’ 

Ranldne efficiency refon^ to net kw. (Piira. 
steamy net kw-hr. (Para. 114-^2.) 

39 Staam-lmven Pumping Endues, (a) Heat supplied per water hp-hr. (Pars. 

140, 141.) (b) Thermal efficiency (Pars. 134-136) referred to water hp. (c) 
water rate. lb. of steam per water hp-hr. (Par. 152.) (d) Mechanical efficiency. 


40 Steam-Driven Compressora’ Blowers and Fans, (a) Beat suppUed per air ^br. 
(Para. 120, 140. 141.) (b) Thermal efficiency. (Para. 134-136.) (e) water 

rate. lb. of steam per air hp-hr. (Par. 152.) (d) Gross, (e) Net, (f) Indicated 
horsepower per cu. ft. dry air per min. (g) Volumetric dficiency. for die* 
placement compressors only, (h) Compresnon effldency. (!) Mechanical 
efficiency. 


41 Direct-Drive Steam Manta, (a) Fuel rate,*Ib. ot fuel as fired per {.hp-hr., b.hp-hr. 
(Par. 154 (b) Water rate, lb. of steam generated per l.hp-hr., b.hp-br. {Par. 

162.) (e) Heat in fUel. per l.hp-hr^. b.hp-hr. (Para. 140, 141.) (d) Thermal 
efflcioncy referred to i.hp., bJip. (ran. i9i, 138.) 
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42 StMm-Blaetrie PUnti. (t) Fuel rate. lb. of fuel an fired per net kw>hr. (Parg. 

114, 154.) (b) Water rate, lb. of gteam generated per net kw-hr. (Par. 148.) 
(e) Heat In fuel per net kw<hr. (Pai^. 114-116 and 140. 141.) (d) Thermal 
effldency, overall, referred to net kw. (Pare. 132-138.) « 

43 Steam Pumping Plants, (a) Fuel rate. lb. of fuel ae fired, per water hp>hr. (Pars. 

110,154.) (D) Water rate, lb. of steam generated per water hp-hr. (Pars. 119, 
148.) *(c) Heat in fuel per water hp-hr. (Pars. UO, 140, 141.) (d) Thermal 
efficiency* referred to water hp. (Pars. 110, 132-138.) 

44 Steam Air-Machlnery Plants, (a) Fuel rate, lb. of fuel per air hp-hr. (Pars. 

120, 154.) (b) Water rate. lb. of steam generated per air hp-hr. (Par^ 120, 
152.) (c) Heat In fuel, per air hp-hr. (Pars. 120. 141.) (d) Tnormal effldency, 
referred to air bp. (Para. 120, 134, 138.) 

46 Oaa Producers, (a) Hot-gas efficiency; ratio of bigb calorific value plus sensible 

heat above room temp, in hot gas, to the high calorific value of fuel as fired, 
(f^. 121.) (b) Ck)ld-gas effldency; ratio of High calorific value of gas to high 
calcK’lflc v^ue of fuel as fired. (Par. 121.) 

47 Internal-Combustion Engines, (a) Fuel rate, lb. of fud as burned per net l.hp-hr., 

net b.hp-hr. (Par. IM.) (b) Fuel rate, cu. ft. of dry gas of stated high'cal. 
value at 68 deg. fahr. and one standard atmosphere, per i.hp-hr., bTnp-hr, 
(e) Beat supplied per l.hp-hr., b.hp-hr» (Pars. 140,141.) (d) Thermal effldency 
referred to l.np-hr., b.hp-hr. (e) Otto or Brayton effldency raferred to l.hp-hr., 
bAp-hr. (Pts. lU, 149-181.) 

48 Gas or OU-BIectric-Hnlts. (a) Fuel rate, lb. of fuol^ burned per net kw. (Pars. 

154, 114, 116.) (b) Fuel rate. cu. ft. of dry gas of stated high cal. value at 68 
deg. fahr. and one standard atmosphere per net kw-br. (c) Heat supplied per 
not kw-hr. (Pars. 140, 141.) (d) Thermal effldency. (Pare. 134-137.) (•) 
Otto or Brayton effldency refon^ to net kw. (Pars. 144, 149-151.) . 

49 Oas-Prodttcer l^anta. (a) Fuel rate. ib. of fuel as fired per not l.hp-hr., b.hp-hr. 

(Pars. 115, 154.) (M H^t in fuel per not i.hp-hr., b.np-hr. (Pars. 140, 141.) 
(c) Thermal effldency referred to i.hp-hr,, b.hp-hr. (Pars. 134-137.) 

50 Hydraulic Turblnea. Effldency of turbine; ratio of brake horsepower to water 

norsepower. (Par. 119.) 

51 Hydraulic Turbo-Generators. Effldency of unit; ratio of net electrical hp. to 

water hp. (Pars. 114-119.) 

52 Surface Condensers, (a) Heat transferred per sq. ft. of cooling surface under 

stated conditions of vacuum. Inlet and outlet circulating-water temperatures 
and cu. ft. of gasra discharged per hour, at 68 d^. fahr. and one atmosphere. 
(Para. 123, 124.) (b) Heat-traimmlsslon coeffident. (Par. 157.) 

54 Closed Feedwater Heaters and Fuel-Oil Heaters, (a) Heat transferred per sq. ft. 
of heating stu'face per hour at stated conditions of steam supply, and stated 
Inlet and outlet temperatures of water or oil. (Par. 128.) (b) Heat-transmls- 
slon coeffident. 

56 Bconomisers. (a) Heat transferred per sq. ft. of heating surface per hour at 
stated lb. of flim gasM jper hour, inlet flue-gas temperature and inlet and outlet 
water t^peratiu'es. (Par. 128.) (b) Heat-transmission coeffident. (Par. 157.) 
57*CooUgyg Tewora. (a) Effldency. (Par. 158.) 

58 Steam-Driven Kofrlgoratiag Machlnas.* (a) Heat supplied in steain per ton of 
reft-lgeratlon, at stated conditions. (Para. 129, 164.) (b) Coeffident ot per¬ 
formance; ratio of heat abstracted to indicated work, expressed in B.t.u. (c) 
Water rate, lb. of steam per ton of refrigeration, at stated conditions. (Pars. 
129.148.) 

• See comments at end of this appendix. 
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Notes on Data 

101 In Older to render the terminology of the Codes consistent, 
the following symbols in general use are adopted; 

//=hcat content of the vapor (Par. Ill) 

A=heat conte.nt of the liquid (Par. Ill) 

L=latent heat, or heat of vaporization 
C;=specific heat at constant pressure 
C'»=specific heat at constant volume 



I)=specific volume of the i^por cu. ft. per lb. 
a'=specific volume of the liquid cu. ft. per lb. 
jE=efficiency 
/“Internal energy 
p=absolute pressure 
JV=entropy of vapor 
n=entropy of liquid 

mechanical equivalent of heat 
A = heat equivalent of work=l// 
r=absolute temperature , 
f=temperature, deg. fahr. 

7=velocity, ft. per sec. 

If “Work 
ie=weight 

quantity of heat in general; not to be used for denoting 
the property of a particular substance in a particular 
state. 

102 Congress has never fully exercised its constitutional power 
of fixing the standards of weights and measures throughout the 
United States. The Bureau of Standards is now the legal cus¬ 
todian of the standards; and in the absence of specific action to 
the contrary by Congress, its practice in determining the values 
of lengths and masses is authoritative. . 
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103 The ultimate standard of length is the international pro¬ 
totype meter, of which the Bureau has the two official copies 
assigned by lot to the United States. Determinations of length 
are referred to the ultimate standard through these copies by us¬ 
ing the relation 1 meter=39.37 in. Similarly, the ultimate stand¬ 
ard of mass is the international prototype kilogram, of which two 
official copies are in the custody of the Bureau of Standards; 
and determinations of mass are referred to the kilogram by using 
the relation 1 lb.=0.4535924 kg. There is no legally established 
United States primary standard yard bar or pound mass, and the 
adoption of the numerical relaticas mentioned above is, in effect, 
a definition of the foot and the pound. 

104 For.further information, see The History of the Standard 
Weights and Measures of the United States, by L. A. Fischer, Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Standards, Vol. 1, p. 365 (1905). 

105 IrUematioTuH Standard Gravity, adopted in 1901 by the 
committee of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
has the value 

g = 980.66® cm./sec.’>=32.1740 ft./sec.'' 

which is the actual value of this acceleration at sea level and about 
45 deg. latitude. At other latitudes, and at sea level, the ratio of 
local to standard gravity is as shown in the following table: 


Latitude, 

g (local) 

Latitude, 

g (local) 

(deg.) 

g (standard) 

(deg.) 

g (standard) 

0 

0.9973 

50 

1.0004 . 

10 

0.9976 

60 

1.0013 

20 

0.9979 

70 

1.0020 

30 

0.9988 

80 

1.0024 

40 

0.9995 

90 

1.0026 


For higher altitudes, subtract 1 part in 10,000 for each 1000 
ft. above sea level. At an elevation of 10,000 feet at the equator, 
local gravity is about 1 part in 79 less than standard gravity. 
For latitudes between 20 deg. and 70 deg. and altitudes Mow 
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6000 ft., the maximum difference between local and standard 
gravity is about 1 part in 400, an amount which is ordinarily 
negligible for engineering purposes. 

106 For the mechanical equivalent of heat, the value 

J=778 ft-lb. per B.t.u. 

is adopted; it is equivalent to 1 mean calory=4.186 true joules. 

Other values which have been used in some of the recent steam 
tables are: Mollier (1906), 778.28; Marks and Davis (1916), 777.52; 
Goodenough (1914), 777.64; Callendar* (1915), 777.8. The 
greatest difference of any of tlfese values from 778.00 is about 1 
in 1620, an amount which is devoid of physical significance because 
the uncertainty of the value is at least 1 part in 500 and perhaps 
1 in 200. The 15 deg. calory is known to about 1 part in 2000, 
ard the mean calory is known to be nearly the same as the 15-deg. 
calory. But the difference Ijetween the two is not so accurately 
known, even its, sign being uncertain. In view of this fact it is 
quite evident that in the value J=778 ft.-lb. per mean B.t.u., 
even the 8 is not certain, and that the^use of additional figures 
beyond the decimal point is a purely illusory refinement. 

107 With J=778 ft-lb. per B.t.u. we have 

1 horsepower-hour = ^^^^^=2544.987+B.tji. 

1 kilowatt-hour=yyg^^g2 =3412.874-|-B.t.u.. 

Since the value 778 is uncertain by more than one unit, the use 
of decimal places in the foregoing values is a pure waste of time 
and they are' abbreviated to 2545 and 3413.. 

108 Absolute Temperature in Fahrenheit degrees is denoted by 

* CallendAT’s fundamental value is 1 poumd-degree centigrade *1400.00 London 
foot-pounds, the British foot and pound mass being sensibly identical wlti3 the U. S. 
values, while the value of gravity at London is g oOSl.lO da./se^.>.^ 
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r®, and temperature on the ordinary Fahrenheit scale by f, the 
relation between the two being 

2’®=<°+459.7 

and the absolute temperature of the ice point being r®=491.7. 
The values are uncertain by about two units in the last place given. 
For all ordinary engineering purposes, such as reductions of gas 
volumes, the values 460 and 492 are more than sufficiently ac¬ 
curate. 

109 Ice Point and Steam Point. The ice point is 32 deg. Fahr. 
and the steam point 212 deg. Fahr., both at one standard atmos¬ 
phere. 

110 Internal Energy of a Substance. When a pound of substance 
is brought from one state to another, for example, when a pound 
of water at 100 deg. Fahr. and 50 lb. per sq. in. pressure is changed 
into steam at 100 Ib. per sq. in. pressure and 70 deg. superheat, 
the amount of heat‘required for tl^e change is not definite but 
depends altogether on the “path” of the change, i.e., on the series 
of intermediate states. But the sum of the heat put into, and the 
heat equivalent of the wojk done on the pound of substance during 
the change of state is definite and depends only on the initial 
and final states and not on the path of the change. This sum is 
the value, expressed in heat units, of the energy that must be 
added to the pound of substance .to produce the change, or it is 
the increase of the internal energy, in B.t.u. per lb., during the, 
ch^ge. Since we are always concerned with changes of internal 
energy and not with absolute vdues, the internal energy may 
be set arbitrarily equal to zero at any convenient standard or 
normal state, such as 32 deg. Fahr. and one atmosphere pressure. 
When such a convention has been adopted, the value of the in¬ 
ternal energy in any other state is thereby fixed; and if the neces¬ 
sary data are available, it may be tabulated. Internal energy is 
denoted by the sjunbol I and expressed in mean B.t.u. per lb. of 
substance. 
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111 Heat Content. Let v' be the volume in cubic feet, and I 
the internal energy in B.t.u. of one pound of a fluid at the pressure 
p in lb. per sq. in. Then the important quantity 

if=7+^^^^ =7+144 Apv' B.t.u. per lb 

V 

has been called the “total heat,” “heat of formation” or “heat 
content” of the fluid, no one of the names being very satisfactory. 
The first is the most usual; but the necessity of using the adjective 
“total” in its ordinary sense sometimes makes it difficult to avoid 
ambiguity when the word is alsojseing used with a special technical 
meaning in the compound noun “total heat.” Tl}e name “heat 
content” will therefore be used for the quantity denoted above 
by 77. When the substanCe is all in the liquid state, the symbol 
h will be used instead of 77, and.ft thus denotes what is commonly 
called the “heat of the liquid.” • 

* r 

112 The standard density of mercury at 32 deg. fahr. is 13.5955 
grams p)er cu. cm. (Kaye & Laby, 1918). The mean cubical ex¬ 
pansion between 32 deg. Fahr. and 212 deg. Fahr. is 0.0001014 per 
deg., and from 32 deg. to 110 deg- Fahr! it is 0.0001010. 

113 Units of Evaporation. If it is desired to reduce B.t.u. out¬ 
put per hour to units of evaporation, divide by 1000. The above 
changes are made for the following reasons: The boiler horsepower 
as originally standardized by the A.S.M.E. in 1889 w8s based on a 
conventional engine water rate of 30 lb. of steam per hp-hr. at JO 
lb. gage pressure and feedwater ^t 100 deg. Fahr. This corresponds 
to 34.5 lb. evaporated from and at 212 deg. Fahr. (33479 B.t.u. 
per hr.) At the present time, water rates vary from 8 lb. per b.hp. 
hr. in large condensing turbines to 50 or 60 lb. for small non-con¬ 
densing units, and the boiler horsepower has no connection what¬ 
ever with the water rate of the engine. It has never been used 
on the Continent or in England, and in the United States mwine 
boilers are rated in horsepower aceording to. the hp. and water 
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rate of the engines they serve. The unit has therefore become 
archaic, and it is better to state capacity in B.t.u., or in multiples 
of B.t.u. Under the boiler-horsepower definition,*the unit of 
evaporation is the latent heat of vaporization at 212 deg., the 
value for which has varied with the steam tables from 965 to 
over 970 B.t.u. per lb. The statement of capacity or performance 
in B.t.u. is basic, and as the computations must in any case be 
made in B.t.u. at some point in the calculations, it is convenient 
to omit other arbitrary units as unnecessary. The objection 
that has been Raised that capacity in B.t.u. gives large numbers 
is hardly worth consideration; it is only necessary to head the 
columns “unjjfcs of evaporation ”*(1000 B.t.u.) which is but three 
per cent different from “equivalent evaporation” as now used, 
or “million B.t.u.,” in which case the figures are smaller than 
when stated in boiler hp. The rating of boilers for size only, 
in square feet of heating surface, should be adopted; the area 
method has been ia use for years in Europe, and in view of the 
fact that the ultimate steaming capacity per square foot is de¬ 
pendent solely on amount of fuel fired, it is a suitable unit, as not 
involving capacity. 

114 Net CHUput. For any kind of separately excited engine or 
generator, the net output is expressed by the following formula: 

Net kw.=gross kw. (main unit)—kw. excitation at collector 
rings 

Net output where direct connected exciters are employed, is 
expressed by the following formula: 

Net kw.=» gross kw. (main uhit) plus gross kw. exciter—kw. 
excitation at collector rings. 

The gross kw. of both main unit and exciter is to be measured 
at the generator terminals. Further correction must be made^if 
separately driven ventilating fans are employed, by substituting 
kw. to fan motor, or as determined by prior agreement, if the fan^ 
is not motor-^ven. 
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115 Net I.Hp. for internal combustion engines, is the i.hp. of 
main cylinders minus the i.hp. of auxiliary cylinders for scavenging 
and injection.^ Where possible the net output should be in b.hp., 
eliminating all corrections. I.hp. is, strictly speaking, not a true 
output, inasmuch as it does not represent the power available for 
use at the engine shaft. 

116 For complete power stations, gross output is the sum of the 
gross outputs of individual units. The difference between gross 
and net outputs is the kw. used for lighting, auxiliaries and house 
service and has the same character (necessary loss) for the com¬ 
plete plant as friction or excitation for an Individual unit. It 
wiU be seen the term “net” is used to indicate that qjutpiit which 
is available for use, outside the main unit, or plant, as the ease ma/ 
be. 

117 Rate of Combustion is defined in two ways; the first is con¬ 
fined to solid fuels. For this case it is the pounds of fuel as fired 
per square foot of grate surface per hour. 

118 Hate of combustion for the second case is used for all fuels, 
and comprises the pounds of fuel as fired per cubic foor of furnace 
volume per hour. For gas only, it may ibe stated as the cubic 
feet of gas as fired per cubic foot of furnace volume ^r hour. 

119 Water horsepower is to be computed from the equation— 

xTT.i— t— (Ih. of liquid per min.) X (total head in ft.) 

W3-t6r lip— rtfvn 


Both suction and discharge heads are to be total heads, as give* 
by the impact tube, except in oases where the velocity head is 
less than 0.2 per cent of the total head. In the latter case static 
pressure, as usually taken by pressure gages, may be used. 

If the total head is given as a difference of pressure, the value to 
be used in the foregoing equation is to be found from the formula 


Head in feet=144 X 


Pressure difference in lb. per sq. in. 
Actual density jf water in lb. per cm ft. 
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Water horsepower for pumps is the energy supplied to the 
water or other liquid by the pump in unit time. In the case of 
hydraulic turbines it is the available energy in tlie water to be 
employed by the turbine in unit time. 

120 Air Horsepower* (air hp.) is defined as the horsepower that 
would be required to compress the actual air output of the com¬ 
pressor or blower, if there were no friction and no clearance, if 
the inlet and outlet pressures were constant, and if the compression 
were adiabatic, from the temperature at intake. 

The suction and discharge pressures must be the total pressures 
as obtained with the impact tirt)e, so as to include velocity head, 
except in ^hose cases where the difference of velocity head at 
inlet and discharge is less that 0.2 per cent of the total head, in 
which case the usual static pressures given by pressure gages may 
be used. 

121 Calorific Valve as used ig the tables, for solid and liquid 
fuels, is in all cases the high heat value per pound on complete 
combustion. The calorific value for gas is the high heat value 
per cubic foot. The low heat value is not to be used. The stand¬ 
ardization on high heat values is adopted in order that ail heat 
apparatus shall be charged with heat supplied, on the same basis. 
If the’high heat values are used for some heat engines, and the 
low values for others, the efficiencies and other performance figures 
will not be comparable. 

122 Transferred per Hour. In heat-transfer apparatus 
heat is transferred, or flows, fspm a region of higher to a re©on 
of lower temperature, without change of total quantity. The 
heat is nearly always given up or received by a fluid, and the rate 
of transfer is determined by measuring the rate at which the fluid 
gains or loses heat. Usually, as in surface condensers, evaporators, 
etc., bofli sides of the apparatus contain fluid, and mcasuremeii^ 
may be made on either of the fluids. If the apparatus iSiWM 

* See conunenta at end of Append^ B. 
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insulated or is at nearly the same temperature as its surroundings 
so that the ejcternal heat transfer is negligible, the rate will be 
the same in which ever way it is found, but different methods may 
be most suitable in different cases. 

123 Surface Condensers. Let total pounds of cooling water 
per hour and let k and fe=its mean inlet and outlet temperatures. 
Then the rate of heat transfer is— 

Q=w,{k—ti) B.t.u. per hr. 

this being the rate at which the water receives heat. 


124 It will xisually be more convenient to make the measure¬ 
ment on the steam side. Let u),=1fcotal pounds of ste^ condensed 
per hour; let ff 2 =heat content, in B.t.u. per lb., of the steam as 
■ it enters the condenser; .and let As=heat content in B.t.u. per 
lb. of the water in the hot well. Then the rate of heat transfer 
from the steam is— 

Q=w,(ff 2 —B.t.u. per hr ‘ 

The “heat of the liquid” h% may be found from the steam table 
if the back pressure is known, but the value of ffs has to be deter¬ 
mined indirectly because the dryness factpr of the steam cannot 
well be observed, and Ht can therefore not be found directly from 
the steam table. 

125 *The value of is to be found from the equation 

wJlt=wMi—A—R 

where ffi=heat content of initial steam from the steaA table 
A—extraction in B.t.u. per hr. 

if heat lost by the engine to the surroundings in B.t.u. 
per hr. (commonly but incorrectly called “radiation 
loss”). 

o) For reciprocating engines— 

wJlt’^wJli—i.b.p.X25i5-R . 
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(b) For steam turbines— 

w.Hi - —b.hp. X2645— R 


(c) For turbo-generators— 


wJl2=wMi— 


kwX3413 
generator e£fy. 


-R 


Except for small turbines the heat loss R and the bearing and 
gland friction are negligible: all other losses appear as reheat in 
the steam. 


128 Feedwater Heaters, FuelAHl Heaters, Coolers and Econ¬ 
omizers. The rate of heat trantfer is— 

B.t.u per hr. 


where total pounds of water or oil passed through per hour, 
c=the specific heat of the substance (for water, c=l) 
(i»—<i)=the rise or fall of temperature. 

129 One Standard Ton of Refrigeration is defined as the absorp¬ 
tion of 288,000 B.t.u. irrespective of time. This definition does 
not agree exactly with the heat of fusion of ice according to the 
latest determinations *but has been adopted as a conventional 
standard by both the A.S.R.E. and the A.S.M.E. 

288 000 

The unit of capacity, one ton per day, will then be -200 

B.t.u. per min. 

130 Total B.t.u. per Hour Output in Steam from Boiler: 

Q = W(Hi—lh) B.t.u. per hr. 

• 

where If-total pounds of water evaporated per hour 

Fi—heat content of the steam generated in B.t.u. per lb. 
fej-heat content of feedwater in B. t.u. per lb. 

Hi and A* tq be found from the steam table. 


131 Orate Surface* is defined as the total horizontal projected 
area of grates or stoker, including dump plates, ash crushers, etc. 
• TbSM definition to to be revtoed and extended. 
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It is also stated as the total projected area of all surface supporting 
coal, within thc^front wall of the furnace. This definition will cover 
cases in which the bridge wall is undercut for ejection of refuse. 

132 Total Furnace Volume is defined for horizontal return tu¬ 
bular boilers and water tute lx)ilers as the cubical contents of the 
furnace lietween the grate and the first place of entry into or 
between tubes. It therefore includes the volume behind the bridge 
wall as in ordinary horizontal return tubular boiler settings, un¬ 
less manifestly ineffective (i.e., no gas flow taking place through 
it), as in the case of waste-heat boilers with auxiliary coal furnaces, 
where one part of the furnace is (5Ut of action when Jhe other is 
being used. For Scotch or other internally fired boilers it is the 
cubical contents of the furnace, flues and combustion chamber, 
up to the plane of first entry into the tubes. 

133 Heating Surface for boilers comprises the^total area of sur¬ 
face in actual contact with hot ^as and below the normal water 
level of the boiler, provided the heating surface comprises a part 
of the circulation system of the boiler proper. If any such sur¬ 
face is not in the boiler circulation sy8tem,*and is not connected 
to the steam space of the boiler, it Is to be considered as preheater, 
or integral economizer surface, and not as boiler heating surface. 
Superheater surface is the total area of all surface in contact 
with the hot gases. Superheater, boiler, and preheatjr surface 
should be separately stated. Since the gas side of the surface offers 
the controlling resistance to heat transmission, the surface will be* 
figured on the outside diameter of Wibes for water tube boilers, and 
on the inside diameter for fire tube boilers. 

Heating or coding surface, for condensers, evaporators, feed- 
water heaters, oil heaters and oil coolers, will be figured on total 
surface in contact with both fluids, and based on outside diameter 
of tubes. Heating surface for economizers will be figured the 
same as for boilers. Heat transfer should be figured separately 
for preheaters, boilers and superheaters, based oft the, surface in- 
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volved and the actual changes of heat content between entry and 
delivery of each. 

134 Thermal Efficiency based on any unit of output is defined 
as the heat equivalent of the work done divided by the heat sup¬ 
plied^ 

135 The Heat of the Liquid, for steam engines and turbines, is to 
be taken at the temperature corresponding to the back pressure. 

136 Thermal Efficiency is expressed as follows: 

For steam engines: 

■’ 2545 

Indicated thermal efficiency, E, = - —rr 

• w.iHi-hi) 

Fo»steam engines and turbines: 

2545 

Brake thermal efficiency, &=— rn —ft- 

■ WiiHi-hi) 

For engine-generators and turbo-generators: 

Combin^i thermal efficiency, 

where w,=steam consumption referred to indicated horsepower 
steam consumption referred to brake horsepower 
steam consumption referred to net kilowatts 
fl'i=heat content, B.t.u. per lb. at the throttle 
Aj=heat of the liquid, B.t.u. per lb., corresponding to 
pressure in exhaust. 


137 The Thermal Efficiencies of the internal-combustion engine 
are expressed as follows: 

. 2545 

Indicated thennal efficiency, Ei—~^ 


2545 

Brake thermal efficiency, Ei,= --y^ 

Wi 

Combined thermal efficiency, 

Vi 

where Q. = B.t.u. per i.hp. 

Q, = B.t.u. per b.hp. 

B.t.u. per not kw. 
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138 The thennal efficiency for complete plants will be expressed 
in the same way, using i.hp., b.hp., net kw., water hp., air hp., 
etc., as the r^erence. For example, the overall thermcd efficiency 
of a coal-fired electric plant is— 

_3413_ ' 

Calorific value of coal X lb. coal per net kw-hr. 

139 It is to be noted that in present usage the terms “thernml 
efficiency” and “cycle” are not limited to the thermodynamic 
sense only. As used in the Code, they are therefore not to be in¬ 
terpreted in the strictly special manner usual in thermodynamics. 
Their use in the general sense is ejtablished by custom and is per¬ 
fectly understandable. 

140 Heat Supplied, referred to any unit of output, is defined 
as the heat input per unit of output. 

141 Heat Supplied, for steam engines and turbines, is expressed 
as the total heat content of the steam supplied Ipss the heat of the 
liquid at exhaust pressure. F<fr complete steam plants, for gas 
producers, internal-combustion engines and internal-combustion 
plants, it is expressed as the high calorific value of the fuel per 
lb. as fired, times the pounds fired. 

142 The Initial Steam Pressure for any steam engine or turbine 
is defined as the average pressure obtained in the supply pipe di¬ 
rectly preceding the throttle valve of the engine or turbine. The 
same definition will apply to any other apparatus using steam and 
using a stop valve to start or stop it. 

143 The Back Pressure or Exhaust Pressure for steam engines 
or turbines is defined as the pressure obtained at or as near as 
possible to the exhaust flange, and it shall also be considered to be 
the pressure obtaining in the condenser, where the condenser is 
directly connected to the turbine or engind^xhaust flange (applied 
only to steam prime movers). 

144 Engine Efficmcy is the general tem used for the ratio be¬ 
tween heat input per unit of output for the ideal cycle, and heat 
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input per unit of output for the actual engine. It may also be 
EE E 

expressed as -j/, or '-=r; and in other ways; att of which are 

simply transpositions of the same quantities. The ideal cycles 
are different for the different classes of prime movers. For steam 
engines and steam turbines, the ideal is the Rankine cycle, and the 
above ratio will be called the “Rankine efficiency.” For explosion 
internal-combustion motors the Otto cycle is the ideal, and the 
ratio will be called the “Otto efficiency.” For constant-pressure 
internal-combustion motors the Brayton cycle is the ideal, and 
the ratio will be called the “Qrayton efficiency.” Other cycles 
may be employed as ideals for comparison, as prime movers are 
developed, but are not required at present. The Carnot cycle, 
although it affords the highest thermal efficiency, is not employed 
in any commercial prime mover at present, and therefore is of no 

practical value in these codes. 

• 

145 The Rankin Steam Cycle consists of (a) admission at con¬ 
stant pressure and temperature, (6) isentropic expansion to the 
back pressure, (c) exhaust at constant pressure and temperature, 
(d) return to the boiler of the equivalent amount of feedwater, 
ttdcen at the temperature and pressure of the exhaust steam; there 
is to be no heat leakage and no friction, so that all stages of the 
cycle are ideally perfect. 

146 Thermal Efficiency of the Rankine Cyde: 

Hi-Ht 


Er 


Mi-hi 


where Hi heat content of steam, at initial condition 

H>=heat content of steam after isentropic expansion 
heat of the liquid at exhaust pressure. 

The foregoing formula is not exact because it neglects the work 
of the feed pump, but this is in fact negligible, so that the formula 
may be us^ without correction. 
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147 Heai Input of the Rankine Cyde is expressed as 


(ff,-fe2)2545 2545 
Hi-Hi E, 


for i.hp. 


{Hi-h)2M5 2545, , , 
-^^3^=^forb.hp. 

(gi-^3413 3413 


Hi-Hi 


E, 


for net kw. 


148 The Otto Cyde consists of (a) adiabatic compression, (6) 
heating at constant volume (explosion), (c) adiabatic expansion to 
the original volume, and (d) cooling at constant volume (exhaust). 

149 The Brayton Cyde (of wliich the Diesel cyd^ is a modifi¬ 
cation), is defined as (o) adiabatic compression, (6) heating at 
constant pressure, (c) adiaibatic expansion to the back pressure, 
and (d) exhaust at constant pressure. 

150 Air Standard Thermal Efficiency of Ih^ Otto and Brayton 

Cydes is expressed as • 



» 


where g,=thermal eflSciency of the Otto or Brayton cycle. 

p. and »,=absolute pressure and volume at beginning of 
compression. 

p, and »,=absolute pressure and volume at end of com¬ 
pression. 

C 

7=ratio of specific heats, ^ (equals 1.40 when air is used 
in compressive gas cycles) 

The value of y in the foregoing equation is' taken at 1.40, from 
the value 1.402, for air at the ice point and one atmosphere; the 
value 1.41 heretofore employed is too hi^. Even the value herein 
assumed is purely conventional, inasmuch as v is not constant; 
the average value 7 from room temparature to 4000 d^. Fahr. 
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and one atmosphere is 1.36, and at higher pressure is probably 
even lower. The air cycle with constant value of v^s about the 
only present manageable standard, although it is recognized that 
it gives Brayton and Otto efficiencies that are somewhat too low. 

151 Heat Input for Otto and Brayton Cycles is expressed as 

B.t.u, per i.hp-hr. or b.hp-hr.=^^ 

t *11, 3413 

B.t.u, per net kw-hr. 

152 WaienRate of an engine, turbine, or complete steam plant 
is the pounds of steam at actual condition, per unit of output; 
it is to be corrected neither for moisture nor superheat. 

153 The Quality of Steam or other vapor is specified in two 
ways: If the vapor is superheated, the quality is described by 
stating the number of degrees of sdperheat. If the vapor is wet, 
the quality is described by stating the dryness factor; for example, 
if steam contains 2H per cent of moisture, its dryness is 0.975. 

Dry Steam, to which most steam conditions involving wet steam 
were formerly corrected, is that condition at which there is present 
no moisture and no superheat, and the heat content is that of the 
point of saturation. It is a condition which cannot be exactly 
realized commercially, and as the correction to dry steam has 
never been applied to superheated steam, it appears advisable 
t8 discontinue its use. This does not bar its employment, as a 
condition, together with a definite pressure (and back pressure or 
vacuum), for correcting guarantee tests to a common state. 

154 Fuel Rate, for solid and liquid fuels, is defined as the pounds 
of fuel as fired, per unit of output per hour. For gaseous fuels it 
is defined as cubic feet of gas at 68 deg. Fahr.* and one atmosphere, 
per unit of output per hour. It should be qualified by reference 
to the unit of output. 

* See oommento at end of this Appaidix. 
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157 Heat-Transmission Coefficient is defined as the British ther¬ 
mal units trai^mitted per square foot of heating surface per degree 
mean temperature difference per hour. 

158 Cooling-Tower Efficiency is expressed by the formula— 

Efficiency=^ 

tx ^ 

where <i=temperature of water before cooling 
fa “temperature of water after cooling 
<«=temperature of wet bulb. 

(Signed) Reginald >. S. PiqoTt, Chairman, 

Edgar Buckingham, 

Fred Jl. Low, 

Lionel S. Marks, 

Samuel W.'Stratton, 

Albert C. Wood. • 

• 

COMMENTS ON THE CODE 

Heat Content of Steam. This is defined in paragraphs 110 
and 111 of the code. These paragraphs should be' understood, 
since the term “Heat content” is frequently used elsewhere in the 
code. The notation is H with subscripts to signify different con¬ 
ditions. According to the paragraphs mentioned H stands for 
heat content of wet, dry, or superheated steam, and has the same 
meaning as on page 140 of this book. In former Power Test Cod<* 
H stood for the_heat content of saturated steam. In tests of 
steam engines and boUers the results were “ corrected for moisture ” 
in a roundabout way, to allow for the fact that H for one Ib. of 
wet steam equals h-f-zL, instead of h-f-L. It is to be regretted 
that the Boiler Test Code Committee, in its latest report, adheres 
to this custom, despite the recommendations of the Definitions 
and Values Code. 


•Made by J. 0. S. 
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Standard Cubic Feet of Air or Gas. Items 22, n , 48, 
etc. This is given at 68 deg. F. instead of 32® as jecommended 
elsewhere in this book. The latter is the scientific standard and 
is to be preferred on that account. The latest report of the Boiler 
Test Code Committee recommends the 32° standard for gas-fired 
boilers. 

Steam Boilers. Items 16 and 35. The changes here sought 
are, perhaps, the most radical of any developed by the committee, 
and yet entirely logical. “Boiler Horse-power” is a misleadii^ 
unit and “factor of evaporation” an unnecessary and, to the stu¬ 
dent, a confusing expression. The establishment of these stand¬ 
ards is, how«ver, still in doubt, because of the contrary action of 
the 1922 Boiler Test Code and because of the radical nature of the 
changes. It is possible that the term “Boiler Horse-power” will 
cling, especially among small manufacturers and users. 

Steam Pumping Machinery. Item 43. It is to be noted that' 
the “duty” rating is omitted. (a)J (b), and (d) of item 43 may be 
used to compare with similar, results of other prime movers. 
43 (c) is inversely proportional to “duty” if duty is defined as 
foot-pounds of work d6ne per milli on B.t.u. available in the fuel. 

' Par. 119. By “impact tube” is meant one so shaped that 
the opening inside the pipe faces the stream of fluid. This ar¬ 
rangement causes both velocity and pressure (or static) head to 
be recorded. 

Air Horse-power. Items 22 and 40. Paragraph 120. The old 
Itandard of isothermal compression has been discarded here, and 
adiabatic compression used instead. This is illogical, for com¬ 
pressors with well jacketed cylinders, in cold weather, may easily 
reach an efficiency of compression of over 100 per cent if adiabatic 
compression be used as a basis. This suggested standard is sub¬ 
ject to further change. 

Heat Content of Exhaust Steam. Paras. 124 and 125. A 
numerical example illustrating this method is given on page 377. 
The notation used is somewhat different from that of the Code. 
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Engine Efficiency. Par. 144. This term is bad. It in no 
way signifies the meaning given under the definition immediately 
following. It is, however, a diflicult matter to name a general 
quantity so that the name will at once imply the meaning, be 
short and euphonious, and also cover all of its specific applica¬ 
tions. “Engine Efficiency” has the last two attributes, but not 
the first and most important. In the, opinion of the writer this 
term will not come into general use. 

These comments should not close with adverse criticism since 
the Code as a whole is so good. Its authors are to be congratulated. 
It is to be hoped that the othei^ Power Code Committees will do 
everything possible to harmonize with this one. 
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Abforptloa dynamometers, 34 
tan brakes.'38 
hydraidio motion brakes,' 36 
Ptony brakea, 34 
rope brakes, 35 
Aoouraoy, absolute, 1 
evidAnee of, 4, 7 
of instruments, 2 

Air, bio wen, 336 *ee qIbo Fan Blowtra). 
compression, isothermal, 344 
compressor efficiencies, definitions, 342 
compressor losses, 340 
oompressor testing, 340 
capaoity, 342 
emeienoies, 344 
heat measurements, 346 
indioator diagrams, 3^, 343 
separation of losses, 345 
denmty, formula, 117 
head, equivalent to water, lid 
horBe*power, definition, 336 
gross, definition, Mi 
net, definition, 341 
measurement (see Qaa Afeters). 
required for combustion, is 4 ige 
steam mixtures, 383 
thermometer, 132 
veboity by anemometer, 124 
A.L.A.M. rating of auto engines, 301 
Ammonia, heat of the liquid, 333 
measurements, 318, 324, 327, 331 
tables, 378 

aqua, oonoehtration test, 325 
best of solution, 332 
heat of the liquid, 333 
8 Ipeoifio gravity, 325 
wmpressor, indicating, 319 
pump test, 323 
Analyses of toals,-table, 163 
Anemometer, oalibrstion, 124 
ooireetion factors, 125 
piineiples, 124 

Angular velocity measurement, 80 
Areas of circles. 368 
Ash in coal, teiL 167 

A.8.M.E. ood^H definitions and values, 303 

Atomic wdgK 181 

nto eofino tcitt&g, 300 
bridca.M.ej»^ 8M 
MMony.m 
t^rqti^oo 


Auxiliaries of steam power plant, test, 247 
condenser tests, 276 
feed water heater, 281 
Avogadro's law, 181 


^Barrel calorimeter, 152 
Baum6 scale of specific gravity, 359 
Belt dynamometers, 40 
friction, formula, 168 
test for, 169 
slip, allowance for, 337 
test of, 167 
fusion, formula, 168 
test tor, 160 
testers, 169 

constants of, 161 
itransmission, efficiency test, 159 
Bugram diagram, 213 
use in valve setting, 214, 217 
Blowers, 304 (see also Fan Blotters). 

Boiler, flue gases, excess air, 180, 200, 201 
honie'power, definition, 264 
leakage, heat lost to, 232, 249 
test of, 232 

performance, units expressing, 263 
test calculations, 270 
testing, coal measurements, 267 
efficiencies, 272, 275 
feed-water measurements, 268 
heat losses, 273 
sampling flue gas, 193 
starting and stopping, 265 
various results, 276 
Brake, constant, definition, 35 
fan, 38 

ealibration, 38 

A hone-power constant, 39 
Brakes, friotion, 34 
constants, 35 
hydraulic, 36 
rope, 35 

uiu>uanoed weight, test, 37 
Brake horse-power, definition. 85 
test, 22i r 

Brine, measurement, 816 ' 
specific heat of, 817 
pump test,-823 

British thermal unit, definition, 149 

415 
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CAi.oitin<r vAttre 

Calorifle value, 170 (tee also Beat Value). 
Caloriioeten, 144, 172 (tee also gwUifying 
word). 

Calorimetric gas nCdter. 126 
ra4iatioD correction, 127 
Calorimetry of ateam, 139 
Carbon, in coal, estimation of, 108 
heat value of, 171 
dioxide recorders, 190 
monoxide, heat value of, 171 
Carburetors, adjustment, 286 
Carpenter's calorimeter, 148 
Central laboratory dynamometer, 45 
Centrifugal pump testing, 352 
cecity, 353 
efficiency, 355 
horse-power supplied, 354 
independent vanable, 353 
Chronograph, 31 
Circles, table of, 3£8 
Clausius cycle, 235 
effldenoy steam en^e, 234, 378 
Clayton's analysis indicator diagrams, 
208, 230 

Clearance of cylinder, testing for, 205 
by indicator, 208 , 

by mensuration, 206 
by water quantity, 206 
linear, demiition, 205 
volumetric, deOnition, 205 
CO, analysis for, 195 
reagents for. 193 f 

COi, analysis for, 195 
reagent for, 193 • 
significanoe of, 186 

Coal, air required for complete combustion, 
186 

eatorimetsr8,172 
carbon in^ 168 
classification of, 162 

combustion of, 183 (see aleo Comhusfton). 
commercial sises, 164 
constituents of, 163 

beat value of, 171 (see aleo Heat Value). 
heat value omculataon from analysis, 174 
heat value test, 173 
hydrogen in, 162, 168 
proximate analysis of, 163, 166 
samplin|[, 165 
ultimate analysis of, 163 
weighings for boiler test, 1M7 
Coefficient, excess, definition, 181 
effect upon products of combustion, 185 
formula for (coal), 201 
formula for (^j, 204 
of friction, of belts, formula, 158 
definition, 156 
test for, 150 
variation of^l60 
of oils, test for, 156 
of performance, 314, 319 
Coemeients for nossle^ Xe&t, 107 
values of. 106 
for orifices for gas, 122 
for orifices for water, 119 


BBirSITY OB A OAS 

Coefficients for weirs, 97 
Coffin planimeter, 84 
Combiniim discordant observations, 5 
Combustible of coal, definition, 168 
Combustion, of coal, 183,198 (see aleo Boiler 
TestiM). 
air BuppUed, 199 
effect of air upon, 183 
flue gases from, 185, 186 
incomplete, 183 
vapor formed by, 200 
complete thsoretioal, definition, 188 
formula for air required, 188 
definition of, 179 

of fuel, calculations from exhaust gas, 
179 

predetermination of exhaust gas, 185 
of gas, 185,201 (see aleo Qae Engine Teet^ 

air supplied, 203 

oaloufationi from exhaust gas analysis, 
^ 201 

incomplete, 2(X), 204 o 
of oU. 184 
products of, 180 
rate, definition. 264 

Complete theoretical combustion, definition, 
181,183 

.Compound engbe test, 236 
Conaenser, leakage test of, 231 
measurement of steam, 232 
surface test, 276 
jet test, ^ 

Condensing calorimeter, 151 
fc^mula, 161 
radiation correction, 153 
water equivalent, 150 
power plant, test, 246 
Constants for steam engine testing, 228 
Constituents of fuel, 162 , 
of oil fuel, proportions, 184 
Conventions lor curves, 7 
ConverrioD of units of gaging, liquid, 116 
Cord, indicator, test, 60 
Corliss valvs setting, 220 
Correction factor, oefinition, 93 
Corrections lor steam turbine psrformanoe, 
246 

stem, 137' 

Counter, continuous, 30 
hand, 80 

Couple, tbermo-eleotrio, 188 
4^Curve8, oonventioDs for plotting, 7 
Curve sheets, form of. 387 
Cylimler clearance, 200 («m also Ctearanee). 
Cylinder condensation, 280, 283 
test, 233 


Dalton^slaw, 142 
D’Aubisson’a efflejeney of rsL^ 

Dead oentM^ of steam engine test, 211 
Density (eee under reguired maieiial). 
of a gss, ealoulation fron moleeultr 
weight, 197 
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OUORAU 

Diagram {see under oualifidno word). 

factor. 242 ^ vy hi > 

DiacuMion of test results, 387 
Draft gage, 27 {««« aUo iiaae) 
pry steam, definition, 411 
Urum motion of indicator, 57 (see aUo 
Indicator). 

motion tester, Smallwood’s. 61 
applied to nduoing wheel tests, 74 
Duple* steam pump, test of valve motion, 
2M 

Duration of time rata tests, 9 
l^pe, definition, 267 

Dynantometers, absorptmn, 34 (see also 
Braiee). 

altowanoe for friction, eto., 44, 48, 49 
•ynni tyiM, transmission, 46 
oanbratioD, 48 « 

Central Laboratory, 46 
Flayer, 47 
Van Winkle, 46 ' 

tranamissioni 40 

' oali^^on, 48 ' 
constants, 43 
. pUlpw block, 41 
v^bei>,i42 


BfiMeoe:^* Oir eompreoHr. 342 

bolte and furnace. 275 
boUer, grate andcieanlng, 275 
boiler overall, ^2 
centrifugal, pump, 852 
electric motor, 864 
gaa engine, mechanical, 290 * 
gas engine, thermal. ^5 
Ealitr356 
Iniecicff, 262 
pmucer, oc^d gas. 308 
]NK)duoer. grate and deanlng, 812 
producer, hot gas, 312 
ram, 350 

refrigeration machine, 315 
steam engine, mechanical. 226 
thermal, 234 
airteamipump, 252 
litieam^turbfne, 244 
srater turbine. 348 
Enctrlc motor, test, 862 
siectrical hone-power, definition, 243 
output, measurements, 244 
Imerson coal calorimeter, I72a 
smenon dynamometer, 43 
Snduranos tests of lubricants, 362 
Sngins indicator, 60 (see also Indicator ). 
ikiuauon, personal, 2 
Squivslent evaporation, calculation, 272 
definition, 264 
£rrors. accidental,^ 2 

liRor olagrame of indicator drum motion, 62 
from reducing wheelB, 75 


FRICTION OF BELTS 
Errors of indicator diagrams, ordinates, 52 
abscinas, 59 
instrumental, 2 

Error, number of digits 1 per cent of, 2 
Errors, personal, 2 
Error, starting and stopping, 9 
Evaporation, equivalent, 263, 271 
factor of, 263 
from and at 212**, 203 
unit of. 263 

Events of the stroke, measurement of, 218 
Excess coefficient, oaJculation of, 276, 299 
definition of, 181 
effect upon combustion, 185 
formulas, 201. 204 
Exhaust gas analysis, 189 
apparatus for. 189 

emulations from, 185,187, 272, 206 
reagents for, 103 
sampling for. 103, 201 
to be expected, 
from iKiUer, 185 

from different fuels, 184,186,187 
from gas engines, calculations, 206 
spedfle neat of, 273, 296 
vapor, heat contained by, 143 


Factor of evimoration, calculation of, 271 
definition, 263 
Fahrenheit scale, 131 
Fan, brake, 38 (see aleo Brakee). 
blower testing, 336 
air horse-power, 339 
capacity, 338 
curves for, 336 
efficiency, 889 
horse-power supplied, 337 
independent vanable, 336 
Feed water heater test, 281 
measurements, 268 
of steam, 231 

Fixed carbon in coal, test for, 167 
Flash point of lubricants, 350 
Flather dynamometer, 47 
Flow of air through orifice, formula, 122 
in pipes, test for averaj^ velocity, 117 
of steam through orifice, 128 * 

Flue gaa aaalyala. 180 
apparatus fbr, 190 
calculations from. 100,273 
reagents for, 198 
sampling for, 103 
to be expected. 184 
Flue gaa, from difl«*ent fuels, 186 
heat losses, 273 
spedfle heat, 273 
vapc»‘. heat ctmtalned. 148 
varlaticm with air exnoat, 188 
Porc«i, measurement of, 12 
Francis’ formula for weirs, 99 
Free air, definition, 336 
Friction of belts, formula, 158 
« test, 160 
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nucnoir' coEmciEirr or 

Friction, coefficient of, 166 (tee dUc CoelBci. 

definition, eto., 154 
hone>power, defij^tion, 223 
test, 226 

effect upon instruments, 18,24,43,44, 49 
ox indicator drum, test, 60 
of oil, test, 158, 360 
testers, 156 (see aUo Oil reefers) 
variation of, 155 
Fuel, constituents of, 162 
consumption of power plant, test, 246 
gas, 106 (eee also Ga» fueh). 
oil, 164 (eee afeo OtI Fuel). 


Gage, draft, 28 ** 
calibration, 28 
Kent's, 29 
hook, 96. 100 
pre^ure, 23 
calibration of, 28 
“ test,” 24 

testing apparatus, 24 
constants of, 25 
vacuum, 24 

Gaging liquid, oonversioDi of units, 117 
specific gravity of, 28 

Gas, air reouired for combustion, 187 
analysis from assumed oombustion, 188 
analysis, exhaust, 189 (eee also Sxhau^ 
<?ae itaolyeie). 

Gases, calculation of volume ratio, 182 
calculation of weight ratio, 182 

Gas combustion, (see ofee ComhutHon). 

Gas engine, advance of ijpdtion, 2^ 
cycle, 282 

exhaust gas, effect of excess 188 
indicator diagrams, 282 
test calculations, 292 
test data, 293 
testily, adjustment, 282 
cylinder clearance, 205 
duration, 292 
•eoDomy, 2W 
efficiency, mechanical, 288 
efficiency, thermal, 295 
excess coefficient, 290 
friction loss, 295 
fuel consumption, ^2 
beat consumption, 294 
beat lost in exhaust, 296 
heat lost in incomplete oombustion, 208 
beat lost to jacket water, 205 
heat lost to radiation, 293 
sampling gases, 103 
timing ignition, 285 
timing by indicator, 287 
timing valves, 284 
volume of exhaust gas, 206 
water vapor in exhaust, 207 
fuels, constituents of, 162 


HOIST, MBCRANXCAt ADVAHXAQB 

Gas, fuels, heat value of, calculation of. 179 
294, 306 
definition, 170 
table, 171 
tost^ 178 

fuel mixture, adjustment of, 286 
fuel sampling, 178,198,291 . . 

meters, 91 {see also imaer/ollotofn^. ' 
anemometer, 124 
calorimetric 125 

gasometer, M ' 

orifice, 121 

pitot, 115 

venturi, 111 

volume, 93 

producer testing, 802 (sec alec Proditeef).. 
standard cubic foot of, 171 
Gasoline, constituents of^ 164, 800 
engine testing, 282, 300 (ms Auto cmd Gas 
Enqinee). 
heat value of, 300 
^ specific gravity. 800 
Gasometer, 94 ' O 

Geared pump test. 356 
Ooutal's formuhi for heat valim, 177 


Head of air, equivalent of, 116 
Heat, balance, gas engine, 290 
ns producer, 802 
injector, 258 * 
refrigeration pfimt, 829 
steam boiler, 262 
steam power plant, 249 * 
consumed by a steam engine, 227 
cons^^tion of power plant auxiliaries, 

consumption of pumps, 266 
' of steam ixr ^xhauist gas, 146 
of steam, measurement of, 141 
' of steam mixed with perfect gases, 143 
of steaim notation for, 140 
unit, dennirion of, 139 
value, 170 

coal, calculaUcm, 173 
coi^, test, 172 
coalc table, 171 _ ’’ 

definitions, 170 * 

elements, table, 171 
gases, calculation, 179, 294 
table, 171 
test, 179 

Mmpling for, 178,193 
oUs. ifl 
177 

Heater, feM-water^ test, 281 
Heat transmission in condenserc 27^ 280 
Higher heat value, definition, 170 
calculation, 170. 
test for, 178 

Hit^nd>mis8 gas engines, campling gases, 

Hoist, test of, 856 
eflioienoy, 358 
mechaihical advantage, 356 
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BOOK 6A0B 
Hook gage, 98 
lero of. test, 100 

Hooke's law, exceptions to, 10, 55 
Horse-power constant of brake, 38 
direct by planimeter, 84 
Humify oTirT 142, 381 
hei^f, 148 
table, 882 

Hydnulie, friction brake, 86 
ratt testing, 350 
capacity, 351 
■ efficiencios, 351 

independent variable, 351 
turbine .testing, 347 
available horse-power, 348 
be^t operating speed. 349 
efBoienoy, 349 
independent >^uiable, 348 
Hydrogen in coal by proximate analysis, 168 
combttftlon of. 183 
beat value of. 170 
spedflc hea^f. 300 
Pyp'ometry.^O 


[ee iQsltfam capacity, 314 
of gas engine, 283 
[UttsUioBting gas, constituents, 165 
beat value, 171 (see also Heai Value). 
ineoiaplete combustion (ess Cemfrus^ton). 
iiuficated faorse^wea approximate for- 
muU, 224 
error vom, 225 
direct by planimeter, 84, 226 
' gas engine. 288 
steam enrae, 224 * 

pumps, 253 

ndioator, applied to gas engibe timing^ 287 
cord, testing of, 60 
■tresses in, 58 

stresses produced by reducing wheels, 
68 

diagrams, abnormal valve setting, 215, 
• 287 

air compressor, 340 
air compressor analysis. 345 
Clajrton's analysis of, 208, 230 
clearance from, 208 

S ausius cycle, 235 
mbining, 239 
'compound engine, 240 
correction of Eoriiontal errors, 63 • 

correction of reducing wheel errors, 74 
correction of verticw errors, 55 
effect of inertia upon, 52, 57, 68, 72 
errors of abscissas, 59 
erron of ordinate, 52 
error diagrams for, 62, 75 
errors from reducing wheels, 71 
factor, 242 
faulty. 217 

( tas en^e, 282 

ogaritnmlo coordinates, 208,230 
mean height by polar planimeter, 76 
mean height by Coffin planimeter, 85 


LITBSICANTS, VISCOSITT 

Indicator, diagrams, sampling, 56 

steam oonsumption trom, 229, 236 
steam engine, 51 
valve setting by, 316, 222, 287 
drum motion, errors of, 59, 71 
effect of guide pulley, 62 
forces Meeting, 57,72 
drum motion tester, Smallwood's, 61 
drum motion, testing of, 01 
drum spring tension, adjustment, 59 
test, 59 
engine, 50 

reducing motions, 64 («re alao Reducing). 
spring scale, test 53 
springs, calibration of, 52 
test apparatus, 54 
pencil motion, test, 53 

Injector, beat balance, 258 
test, 257 

Instruments, precision and arruraey, 3 

Intercoolers, effect upon eir compressor 
performance, 340 

Intemu combustion engines (see Aulo and 
Oae Bnginee). 

Internal bone-power, steam turbine, 243 

Isothermal comprenuon of air, 343 


»t condenser test, 280 
lunker calorimeter, 177,384 


Kslvla'i work scale of temperature, 132 
Kent ■ draft gage, 20 
ICerosene, constituents of, 164 
heat value of, 300 
spedfio gravity of, 300 
Kilowatt equivalent of horse-power, 243 


letp of slide-valve, meMurement, 211 
of Ckirliss valve, 220 
Lead of slide-valve, meMurement, 211 
of Coriiss valve, 220 
Leakage, power plant, heat lost to, 249 
Leakage test, boiler and piping, 232 
condenser, 231 
Least squares, method of, 20 
Logarithmic coordinates, 208, 231 
Logarithms, calculations, 365 
tables, 3M 

Logs for boiler testing, 268, 269 
Lost motion of duplex pump valves, 250 
Lower heat valu^ 170 
calculation, 179 
. test. 176 

Lubricants, tests of, 858 
endurance, 361 

flwh, burning and chill points, 860 
friction, 361 
specific gravity, 359 
vlsocMity, 360 
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MAHLSR^S CVRTB 

MaUefi ooal eiUorimeter, 172a 
ourve, 176 

formula for heat value, 176 
Manometer, oonvenion of readings, 23,117 
mercury, 106 
water, 23 

Mean effective pressure, aggregate, 237 
oorrection 65, 63 
definition, w 
equivalent, 238 
gasoline engine, 301 
Mean height of indicator diagrams, 76 
by Comn planimeter, 85 
by polar planimeter, 76 
Meobanical advantage of hoist, 367 
Melting-and boiling-points, 137 
Meters, How (Meunder (Tot, Steam and Wtittr). 
Merouiy, pressure equivalent of, 23 
speoino gravity,^3 
Method oi least squares, 20, 64 
of testing, reporting, 302 
Mixture of gas and steam, pressure of, 142 
for internal combustion engines, 285 
Moisture in ooal, test of, 166 
in gas, test of, 910 
Mol, deflnltloD, 1^ 

/ Molecular weights, 182 
Mollier diagram, 374 
explanation of, 376 
use of. 236 

Motor, electric, test, 364 


NapleritB logarithms, 866 
N«, analysis for, 187 
Natural gas, oonstitusnts of, 165 
heat value of, 171 
Net air horse-power, definition, 341 
indicated horse-power, definition, 289 
Notation, boiler test, 266 
gas enipne test, 293 
gas prwuoer test, 306 
neat of steam, 139 
Noislee, water, 104 
calibration, 106 
coeflioient measurement, 107 
coefficient values, 106 
formula, 104 


Oil analysis for. 195 
reagents for, 193 
Object of tests, statement of, 801 
OU, air required for comhustlpn of, 186 ^ 
combustion, 186 (see also Combustion). ^ 


f^, constituents. 164,300 
heat value of, 171,300 
beat value determination 177 
lubricante, 858 (see also bubricants). 
sp^fle gravity, 800 * 

testers, constant 157 
types, 156 


PRODUCBRi TBSTIRO 

Optical indicator, 300 
Optica! pyrometers, 136 
Orifice, flow of steam throui^ 128 
gas, calibration, 122 
coefficients, 122 
waterj^^calibration, 120 
eoemoients, 120 
Orsat apparatus, 189 
operation, 196 
reagents lor, 193 
sampling for, 193 


Psntaffspb redudng motions, M 
Parr oiuonnMter, 173 
formuls, 173 

Partial pressure of gases. 142, 270,380 
Pendulum reducing motions, 65 
Pillow block dynamometer, 41 
^ping, leakage test of. 231 
Tiston displacement, definition, 205 
Pitot gas meter, 1.15 O 
best proportions, 116 
formulas, 117 
Pitot tube, traversing, 113 
water meter, 112 
mean velocity by, 115 

* Planimeter, Coffin, 86 

test of, 87 

on circular diagrams, 90 
polar, 76 o 
adjustment, 83 
equation, 77 . 

horse-power by, 84,220 
testing, 83 
sero cime, 77 
radial, 88 

Platform bcmss, 13 

• calibration, 14 
leverage ratio, 14 
sensitiveness, 14 
test of rider, 16 

Polar planimeter (see Planimtter)» 
VomsT, measurements of, 83 i 

units of, 33 

Power plant, steam testing, 2i6r 
pump test, 356 a 

Plosion of instruments, 8 '' 

Pressure, 22 
equivalents. 23 

mean effecuve (see also Jtfsan), 

^ partial, of gases, 142,27^ 8w 
standard, 171 
units of, 22 
Pressure gage, 28 
ealibration, 25 
recording, 26 

Producer gas, constituents, 165 
den^ty calculation, 807 
heat value, 177 
heat value oalculadou, S06 
specific heat of, 300 
Producer, heat balance of, ^ 
test oalaulations, 805 
testi^, 302 
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PttODnCBS. TSSTntO 


STEAM CAtORIMBTBSS, SAMPUHO FOB 


Producer, testiag. air supplied. 307 
oMsoity, 812 
emolenoies, 308, 312 
heat ia eool gas, 308 
heat lost to refuse, 311 
beat lost to scrubber, 310 
heat k>st to steam. 309 
qeoessary data, 305 
notation, ^5 
radiation, 311 
sensible heat, 809 
starting and stopping, 303 
steam supplied, 308 
vaporiser water, 304 
volume of gas, 3(w 
• wei^t of dry gas, 307 
Products of oomDuslion, 180 
Properties, of ammoftia, 380 
, of steam, 370 
eacplanatloii, 140 
MmUer diagram, 370 
ffuperheatM. spedflc heat, 373 
Prpny Make, 84 (see oho JSrakss). 
Proumate analysis of coal, 100 
e^ulationa.from, 270, 306 
earboQ estimation, 108 
heat twue estimation, 176 
hydrogen estimation, 168 
sampting, 166 
Uble, m 

Psyohroroeter, 879 * 

Pmsometer tMt. 202 
Pump slip, 268. 266 

Pump testing (m« Asarn and Cantri^gal 
P«mp«, Ammonia^ Brine, ** Power,'* 
Injector, Puleomder, Bam), 

Pyrometers, 136 
calibration, 130 


Quality of steam, 142 
sampling for, 144 
tests for, 146,149,161 

R for air, value of, 143 
Radial planlmeter, 16 

Radiawn eorrsotioo, oalorimetrie gea 
^looter, 127 
eoa|»eidorimeter, 172a 
sondensing calonmeter, 147 
separating ealorimetM, 148 
throttling ealorimeter,.149 
Ranliine oyole, 234 
Rankino's efflcisney of ram, 352 
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Recording instruments, tachometers, 30 
thermometers, 133 
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Reducing motions, 64 
calibration of, 66 
errors of, 60 
Reducing wheels, 67 
effect of friction, 77 
errors produced by, 71 
force of scoelersiion of, 72 
forces in operation, 68 
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Refrigereting effect, 313 
Refrigeration plant tests, absorption, 321 
compression, 313 
heat balance^ 329 
Reports of engineering tests, 301 
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radiation correction, 150 
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lead measurement, 211 
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conversion, to Beaum# scale, 359 , 
Specific heat, flue gas, 273 
test for, 265 
of brine, 317 
gas engine exhaust. 296 
producer gas. 309 
Speed regulation of enmnes, 224 
Spring instruments, calibration, 18 
Spring scale, tMt for. 19 
Standard oublo foot of gas, 171 
' pressure and temi>erature, 171 
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STEAM CAtORIMBTERS, SEPARATING 
Steam calorimotera, separating, 148 
throttling, 145 
water equivalent 153 
Steam, chart of properties, 374 
ooDBumption, 227 
consumption tests. 227 
injector, 267 

power plant auxiliaries, 247 
pumps, 256 

refrigerating machines, 322, 335 
steam engine, 226, 237 
turbine, 244 

distribution in engine, 218 
Steam engine, constants, 224 

indicator diagrams, 51,215,216, 240 
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cylinder condensation, 234 
dead center, 2H 
economy, 227 
efficiency, mechanical, 223 
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multiple expansion, 236 
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from gas combustion, formula, 203 
heat content, 142,382 
de6nitiona, 13d 
notation. 140 
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tables. 371 
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General Eleotrie Co.. 128 
St. John. 129 
Venturi, 126 
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engine. 247 
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Mollier diagram, 8^ 
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efficiency, thermal, 257 
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turbine teetins, 242 
oorreotioDS for pressure, etc., 245 
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hone>power output, 243 
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valves, 212 
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Student tests method of conducting, 388 
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Tachagrapb, 31 

Tachometer, 30 
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recording, calibration, 38 
Temperature, definition, 131 
measurement. 131 
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Thermal unit, definition, 139 
Thermo-electric pyrometen, 133 
Thermometers. 131 
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constant volume, 133 
electric resistance, 135 
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materials of, 131 
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valves, 254 
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heat value from, 175 
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Valve motion of a duplex pump, 260 . 
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wles. 370 
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VraOCITT, ANGULAR 

Velocity* azigular, SO 
of approBob of weirs. 07 
head of air. 336 

measurement of gases, 111. 116.121.123. 

126 

of steam, 127, 140 

of water, 00, 104, 106, 112. 116 

Velocities in pipe section, llo 

Venturi, gas meter, 111 
ealibration, 111 
water meter, 107 
calibration, 100 
coefficients, 108 
coefficients, text for, 109 
formula, 108 
recorder, 110 

Viscosity of lubricants, 368 
* test, 360 ; 

V*notoh weir formula, 90 
recorder, 101 

Volatile matter, definition, 163 
test, 167^ 

Volume, gas meters, 93 
oalioration, 06 
correction factors, 03 
measurement of gas, 93, 306 
of steam, 127 
of water, 92 
water meters, 01 
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correction factors,^ 

Volumetsio efficiency, & compressor, 342 • 

Wftterequivalent of steam calorimeter, 162 
pi jParr calorimeter, 173 


ZEUITER DUORAM 
Water, horse-power, definition, 252 
test, 253, 347, 363 
meters, nossles, 104 
orifice, 110 f 
pitot, 112 
venturi, 107 
volume, 92 
weirs, 96 

pump testing, 347 (see £Veam and Ceniri* 
fugdl Pumpa, Pid»omtt«r^ 

Hydropic Ram). 

turbine testing, 347 (»ee under ffydrauUe), 
weight of, 23 

Webber dynamometer, 42 
WeighU, measurement of, 12 
table of, 369 
Weir ealibration, 100 
coefficients, 07 
test for, 100 
values'0^ 98, 99 
formulas, fVancis', 98 
rational, 97 
trapesoidal, 09 
V-notch, 99 

velocity of approach, 97 
Willans’ law, 232 
Work scale of temperature, 133 


Zero circle of planimeter, 77 
equation, 77 
measurement of, 81 
of book gage, IdO 

Zeuner diagram in valve setting, 318 
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